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li(‘llo'i()u,s parties of every (IcoominatioB, in the estimates they 
have eiuleavoured to form of their relative strength in this 
country^ liavc hitherto felt the groat disadvantage resulting from 
the absence of •official returns on the subject of public worship. 
It has been attempted,* by means of the information preserved 
by particular communities, in some measure to siipply thi^ 
(leficieney, but the statistical information obtained by any one 
denoniiuati<}n has never been deemed authentic by any other; 
and, after all the efforts made by particular bodies, it has been 
found that the results have been of little practical value, not 
only becaus(i their accuracy was suspected, but also on account 
of their meagre and lijnited character. F5r the Jirst time in the 
history of this country a Census of Keligions Worsliip has been 
obtained l>y the Government. We are now able to ascertain the 
entire number of places of worship, the particular sect to which 
they res])ectively belong, the number of sittings provided by 
each sect, and the actual attendance on a gi\'en day. 

In consecpiencc of the deep interest known to be taken in 
these returns, and the general wish to possess tliem as early as 
})ossiblc, arrangements were made for placing within reach of 
the public generally all the more im])Artant parts of the Report, 
at a price which should secure the object of its wide diffusion 
with the least jfossible delay. 

To form a just estimate of the value of the following Tables, 
it is necessary to know the extensive and costly apparatus by 
means of wliich they have been obtained This will best appear 
from the following statement of the “ Mode of Procuring and 
Digesting the Returns,” as given in the Appendix to the Report, 
and from which will also he seen the great attention which has 
been devoted to the work of supplementing defects in the returns, 
and rendering them os nearly as possible an exact and faithful 
picture of the religious state of England and Wales :— 

“ For the primary object of the Census, that of simply numbering the 
“ people, England and Wales was divided into 30,610 separate plots 
“ or districts, each of which was tho sphere of a single nerson called 
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“ au Enumerator, who in liis turn was, under the direction of aEogistrar 
“ of Births and Deaths, of whom there arc 2,190 in England and Wales. 
“ To these 30,610 officers was assigned the additional duty of pro- 
“ "curing the returns relating to public worship.” 

“ The first proceeding was to obtain a correct account of all existing 
“ edifices or apartments where religious services wei’C customarily per- 
“ formed. The enumerators, therefori', were directed each to prepare, 
“ in the course of Ihe week preceding March 3()th, 1851, a list of all 
“ such places within his district, setting out the name and residence of 
“ the minister or other otlicial party.competent to give int(“llig(‘n<'e. To 
“ each such j)arty was delivered or transmitted a scheduh* of inquiries— 
“ chiefly rcs]K'cting the aeconiinodation furnished in the building, and 
“ the number of tlui congregation upon Sundav, March the 30th. 'Plie 
“ schedules wc‘re of two descriptions : one Jbr church«s connected with 
“ the Established religion, and the olluv for places of worship 

belonging lo the vuidous bodies not conneett'd with the E'tablisliiiicnt. 
“ For the sake of ri'ady identification, Ihe two descriptions of scliedule 
“ had each a distinctive colour, the i’ornier being printed black, and tlie 
“ latter red. 'I’lie dittcrence in the questions Avas slight : in the ('hurch 
“ of England fbrni tlio additional ([iicries bad relation to the date of 
“ consecration—the agency by Avliicb, aiid the cost at which, tlie fabric 
“ was erected, and the amount and sources of endowment. Hut, in 
“ deference to expressed objections, this last <[uestion Avas a)>andone<l 
“ after tlio forms were issued, and the cli'rgy AA'ere infornu'd that no 
“ reply to it was Avisbed for. In the other form, the further particulars 
“ imiuired about were—the, precise religious denomination of tin* parties 
“ making tlio return—A\dielliej' the service Avas enndueled in a separate 

building or in a ])ortioii meredy, as a room—Avlictlier it Avas used 
“ exclusively for public worsliij)—Ihe date at Avhieb it Avas erected or 
‘‘ fii'nt appro))riaied to its pri'seiit use—aiul(AAdtb exclusiAa* reference to 
“ Roman Catholic cba]>els) tliii space allotted as staudhKf-room for 
“ worshippers. In both of tlio forms a, statement of tlio number of 
“ free, as distinguished frohi rented or approjiriated, sittings, was 
“ requested ; and in Ijoth there was a column for the insertion of the 
“ average number of the eongregatiou, to lu-ovide fot cases where the 
“ church or chapel might be closed upon the iSunduy of the Census, or 
“ where, from peculiar circumstances, the attendance might he loss than 
“ usual.” 

“ When delivering Ihe schedules to the proper parties, the cnurnc- 
“ rators told them it Avas not coinpuJsory ujion them to reifly to the 
“ inquiries ; )mt that their compliance Avilli tlie invitation Avas entirely 
“ left to their oavu sense of the importanei' and the value to tho jAublic 
“ of the information .son,glit.” 

“The schedules Avere collected by the imumerators in the course of 
“ their rounds upon the Census day, viz., March the 31st, 1851. They 
“ were then transmitted to tho registrar ; who, having previously 
“ received the list above referred to, AAmiild compare the number of 
“ returns collected Avitli the number mentioned in tho list, and would 
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“ take measures to procure, if possible, the returns, if any, which were 
“ missing.” 

Having finished his revision, the registrar despatched returns and 
“ lists together to the Census Office, London, where the 30,610 lists and 
“ about 34,000 returns were numbered in parochial order and collected 
“ into books. A further comparison of lists and returns was then pro- 
“ ceeded with ; the Clergy List being also used to check the complete- 

ness of the Established Church returns. The result of these eora- 
“ parisous was the discovery of a still considerable number of deli- 
“ ciencies ; principally of returns from places of worship in connexion 
“ with the Church of England,—several of the clergy having enter- 
“ tained some scruples about complying Avith* an invitation not proceed- 
“ ing from episcopal authority. In all such cases, a second ajrplication 
“ was made dy^ect from the Census Oflice, and this generally was 
“ favoured by a courteous return of tlie particAilars desired. 'I'he few 
“ remaining cases were remitted to the Registrar, Avho either got the 
“ necessary information from the secular officers of the church, or 
“ else supplied, from his own knoAvle<lge, or from the most attainable 
“ and accurate sources, an estimate of the number of sittings and of the 
“ usual congregation.” 

“By those means, a return Avas ultimately, and after considerable 
“ time and labour, procured from every place of Avorship mentioned 
“ in the ('numerators’ lists, auz., from 14,077 places belonging to the 
“ Establishc'd Chufeh, and from 20,390 {(laces belonging to tlie various 
“ dissenting bodies, making 34,467 in all.” 

“ The returns, Avhen thus made ascom[)lct(i as practicable, Averc tabu- 
“ lated in {(arochial order. It was then discovt'red that many of them 
“ Avere defective, in not stating the number of sittings, and that' other’s 
“ Avhich gave the sittings omitted mention of the number of attendants. 
“ Full information as to sittings seemed to bo so very essential to a 
“ satisfactory vicAV of our religious accommodation, that an application 
“ was addressed to every {(ersoii signing a return defective in this point, 
“ requesting liim to rectify the omissmfi. The intelligence thus fur- 
“ nished Avas incorporatc'd with the original return. There are still, 
“ however 2,534 cases Avhere no information could ho got ; these, 
“ wherever they occur, are mentioned in the notes to the district which 
“ contains them. "Where the number of attendants was not slated for 
“ the 30th March, and it ap{M'ared that tlicre Avas, nevertheless, a 
“ service held upon that day, the luimher specified as the usual average 
“ was assumed to have been the number present on the 30tb, and was 
“ inserted in the columns for that day. "Where neither in the columns 
“ for the 30th March, nor yet in the columns for the av’crage congrega- 
“ tioii, Avas any number given, the deficiency Avas mentioned in the 
“ foot notes, as in the case just mentioned of omitted sittings. And 
“ so, where neither sittings nor attendants Avero siqiplicd. It appears 
“ that the number of omissions which, in spite of the endeavours 
“ made to get the supplementary information, Avero obliged to be 
“ submitted to, are as follow : number of sittings not mentioned in 
“ 2,134 cases ; number of attendants unspecified in 1,004 cases ; and 

neither sittings 7ior ottendaids gi\’en in 390 cases. Estimates for these 
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“ omissions have been made for certain of the Tables, on a principle 
“ explained in the Report. They have not, however, been interpolated 
“ in the regular Tablesj, but are given in separate Tables by them- 
“ selves. This course seemed most free from objections ; as the Tables 
“ now contain nothing beyond the original, authenticated figures— 
“ the omissions being stated* in the uote.s, from which each reader can 
“ make his own computation, if desirous of .so doing.” 

“It was also found that, frequently, an ambiguity prevaih'd in the 
“ answers given to the inquiries respecting ‘free sittings.’ Several 
“ of the returns from ancient parish eliurches, where, of course, no 
“ pew rents are received, describe tlie whole of the sittings as being 
“ therefore ‘free.’ But this was not the sense intended to be con- 
“ veyed by the question, whicli contemplated the ease of sittings not 
“ only free from any money payment, but also free frojn any particular 
“ appropriation, whether by custom or by the allocation of church 
“ oflicers, ‘or otherwise,—sittings, in fact, devoted especially to the 
“ poorer classses, and which they might in freedom occupy at their 
“ own option and scleedion. In all such eases, therefore, it was deemed 
“ advisable, in order to secure an uniformity of meiining throughout 
“ the returns, to mention merely the total number of sittings, making 
“ no apportionment of them into ‘ tree ’ and ‘ appropriated.’ The 
“ effect of this was to ensure that all the sittings wliich are men- 
“ tioned in the Taldes as ‘ free,’ (3,947,371) are really free in the 
“ manner above described ; that the ‘ appropriated’^sittings (4,443,093) 
“ are those which, either from a money payment or from customary 
“ occupancy, are not accessible to anybody indiscriminabdy ; and that 
“ the residue (1,077,274), not adequately described, may belong to 
“ either of these classc.s, but most likely in greater proportion to the 
“ latter.” 

“ It will bo perceived that one of the questions pointed to a distine- 
“ tion desirable to be made between the ‘ general congregation ’ and 
“ the ‘ Sunday scholars.’ In many of the returns the distinction was 
“ not made, the total numbtjrs only, including both these classes of 
“ attendants, being entered. As, therefore, no correct account could 
“ be obtained of the whole number of Sunday scholars usually mingling 
“ with our congregations, it is thought to be the better eour.se in every 
“ instance to include them in one total. In several returns a service 
“ was returned as attended by Sunday .scholars only; in those instances 
“ the numbers have been disregarded, on the theory that such ser- 
“ vices partook more of the nature of school duties tlian of formal 
“ public worship. Sunday scholars have been rcckoncul as attending 
“ religious service only where, upon the same portion of the day, some 
“ numbers are inserted for a ‘ general congregation.’ ” 

“Another point upon which an explanation of the course adopted 
“ may be useful is the following ; it was wished to show, with respect 
“ to all the 30,240 places of worship, how pany of them were open for 
“ service at each portion of the Sunday morning, afternoon, and 
** evening, and how many were closed' on each of those occasions. 

« This, of course, was ascertained by the insertion of figures denoting 
** a service, or of a erdiss ( X ), denoting that no service was held. But 
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“ in several cases, where the other particulars were given, the return 
“ was altogether blank upon the subject of attendants; and the question 
“ was, in what way to regard such cases. The course adopted has been, 

“ where the church or chapel is located in a town^ to assume that a 
“ service was performed both morning and evening, and where the 
“ church or chapel is situate in the rural districts, to assume that 
“ services were celebrated in the morning and afternoon.*' 

The limits necessary to the present “ Abridgment ” compel the 
Editor to curtail the admirable “Introductory Sketch of the 
Progress of Religious Opinions in England till the Period of the 
Revolutiojr of 1688.” The thread of the narrative, however, has 
Ijceti preserved, and tlic sketch, in its reduced proportions, will 
serve to show ’how the country has grown into that state of 
comparative religious freedom which so strikingly contnists with 
the ages which have passed away. 

It is always found difficult to describe churches in terms 
which are perfectly ap])roved by their members ; still it may be 
hoped that the various notices given in the Report will be found 
impartial, tins having evidently been the object of its Author, 
who has selected his infonnation from the sources wliich ap¬ 
peared to possess the greatest authority. One of the most 
interesting and valuable ])ortions of the Report will be found 
in the Author’s remarks upon “ Spiritual Provision and Desti¬ 
tution.” So important, indeed, has it been deemed by the 
Editor of the present Abridgment, that he has considered it best 
to give it entire. 

In selecting from the numerous Tables contamed in the Report, 
the objecit has been to extract those which were most likely to 
be generally usefril for religious and statistical purposes, and to 
render the possessor of the Abridgmeift as much as possible inde¬ 
pendent of the larger work,—to which, for more detailed informa¬ 
tion, it may be'found necessary in some few cases to refer. 

A successful commencement having been now made in the 
important service of learning for ourselves, and showing to other 
countries, the religious statistics of Enghmd and Wales, we m£|,y 
anticipate at each succeeding decennial period that the returns 
on “ Religious Worship” will form a valuable part of the Census, 
and serve as a pow'erful aid to the highest interests of the nation. 

London, 

January 5, 1854. 






TO THE EIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, M.P., G.C.B. 

HER MAJESTY’S SECRETARY,OF STATE FOR 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 

Census Office, 10th December 1853. 

My Lokd, • 

When the Census of Great Britain was taken, in 1851,1 received 
instructions from Her Majesty’s Government to endeavour to procure 
information as to tlie existinjj accommodation for Public Religious Worship, 

Evei'y exertion has been made to obtain accurate Returns upon which 
reliance may be plac^,'d; and the duty of arranging these Returns in a 
tabular form, accompanied by explanatory remarks, has been confided by me 
chiefly to Mr. Houace Mann. He has devoted much time and labour to tho 
subject; and I trust that your Lordship will be of opinion that the task 
delegated to him has been well executed. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Y^our faithful servant, 

GEORGE GRAHAM, 

Registrar-General. 
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TO 

GEORGE GRAHAM, Esq. 

^C. ^C. ^'C. 

KEGISTKAK GE.VEIXAL OP BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 


Sir, 

In fulfilment of Ibc task with which you have entrusted me, I have now Origin of tin 
the honoiu’to jiresent, in a digeste'd form, a Summary of the lletuvns ei^lleeted nJIfi^^gWor- 
at the recent (iensus, showinsi the amount of aceoininodation for worship pro- ’*'f 
vided by the various religions bodies in the country, and the extent to which Uou. 
the means thus shown to be available are used. 

It may, perhaps, be advantageous to ])rt‘facc Ihc observations which, with 
your [lennission, I jiropose to offer on the state of religion in England, as dis¬ 
closed in these returns; by a brief account of the origin of the inejuiry and the 
inode in which it has been prosecuted. 

It will, doubtless, be witliin your recollection that, when making prejiaration 
for the General Census, and determining what information was most worthy to 
be gathered by the aid of the complete machinery then specially to be provided, 
it appeared to you exceedingly desirable to seize upon so rare an opportunity in 
order to procure correct intelligence on two important subjects of much public 
interest and controversy, viz., the number and varieties and capabilities of the 
ixiligious and the scholastic institutions of the country. In pursuance of this 
scheme, a .set of Forms (reprinted in the Apiicudix to this volume) was prejiared 
and issued to the various enumerators, with instructions for their distribution 
and collection. 

niese proceedings were adopted under the impression that the language of 
the Census Act—conferring on the Secretary of State tlie power to issue tpies- 
tions, not alone respecting the mere numbers, ages, and occupations of the 
people, but also as to such “ further particulars ’’ as might seem to him 
advisable—would amply warrant so important an investigation. When, how¬ 
ever, in the House of Peers, objections were preferred against the contem¬ 
plated Inquiry, and doubts expressed upon the applicability of the penal section 
of the Act to jiarties who might choose withholding information on these 
subjects, it was deemed desirable to submit the question to the legal advisers of 
the Crown, and their opinion proved to be confirmatory of this view. 

As you, however, still retained a firm conviction of the great advantage to 
the public of the object for which preparations so extensive had already been 
matured, and for the satisfactory pursuit of which so great facilities existed, 
it was recommended by you to the Secretary of State that the investigation 
should be nevertheless continued; the various parties from whom information 
was to be requested being made aware that they were not by law compellable to 
furnish the particulars referred to in *he Forms supplied tp them. It seemed to 
you that a reliance on a general willingness to meet the wishes of the Govern¬ 
ment in so conspicuously valuable an object would be amply justified by 
nearly universal acquiescence; and that the necessary employment, for the 
C. n 
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6rdinary purpose of the Census, of a staff of nearly 40,0(M) persons, visiting on 
two distinct occasions every house throughout Great Britain, offered an oppor¬ 
tunity for procuring accurate statistics much too rare to be neglected—such 
indeed as could not jiossibly recur till, after another ten years interval, the 
Census should again be taken in 18(il. 

ITie Secretary of State assenting to these views and your proposal, printed 
Forms were carefully distributed by the enumerators to the proper parties. In 
the case of returns for places of religious w'orship, the fonns were left with the 
clergyman or minister, warden or deacon, or other officer connected with each 
place of worshij). 

'Ihc e.xtent to which returns, in answer to this application, were received, 
affords abundant evidence of the hearty co-operation of the clergy and the 
ministers of all denoniinatioiLS in this voluntary labour. Such returns have 
been obtained from 14,()77 churches belonging to the Church of England, and 
from 20,3!ffi places of woivship belonging to all other religious bodies. From 
this simple fact alone it will be manifest that these returns are nearly as com¬ 
plete as could be wished for; and that now, for the first time, there is given to 
the country a full picture of the state of its religion as exhibited by its religious 
institutions. 

* 

There arc in England and Wales 3.5 different religious communities or 
sects,—27 native and indigenous, 2 foreign.* 'I’hc following arrangement 
shows them, under certain obvious considerable and minor classes, in the order 
of historical formation: 


PROTESTANT ClIURCHJ-lS; 
BRITim-. 

Church of England and Ireland. 
Scottish Presbyterians: 

Church of Scotland. 

United Prexbyferian Synod. 
Presbyterian Church in 
England. 

Independents, or Congrega¬ 
tion alists. 

Baptists: 

General. 

Particular. 

Seventh Day. 

Scotch. 

New Cmmexion General. 
Society of Friends. 

Unitarians. 

Moravians, or ^nited Brethren. 
Wesleyan Methodists; 

Original Connexion. 

New Connexion. 

Primitive Methodists. 

Bible Christians. ^ 
Wesleyan Association. 
Independent Methodists. 
Wesleyan Reformers. 


PROTESTANT CHUllCHES— 
continued. 

B'JIITISU: ■ eontilined. 
Calvinistic Methodists: 

Welsh Calvinistic Metho¬ 
dists. 

Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion. 

Sandemanians, or (jlassitcs. 
New Church. 

Brethren. 

FOREION; 

Lutherans. 

German Protestant Reformers. 
Refoni'ied Church of the 
Netherlands. 

French Protestants. 

OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 
Roman Catholics. 

Greek Church. 

German Catholics. 

Italian Reformers. 

Catholic and Apostobc Church. 
Latter-day Saints or Mormons. 

, JEWS. 


• These include all the bodies which have assumed any formal organization. There are, ia 
addition, many isolated congregations of religions worshippers, adopting various appellations, 
but it does not ajipear that any of them is suSiclently muuerous and consolidated to to crilcd a 
’’sect.’' 
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The existence of so many separate sects will be considered an advantage or 
an evil, in proportion as the active exercise of private judgment, or the visible 
unity of the Church, if both be unattainable together, is esteemed the more 
important acquisition. Much too of the feeling, favorable or adverse, which 
the contemplation of such multiplied diversities must cause, ^vill be dependent 
on the question whether, notwithstanding much apparent and external difference, 
substantial harmony with truth may not extensively "prevail. 

Of great importance evidently, therefore, is it to supply some sketch, however 
slight, of the prominent characteristics of each sect; partly for the sake of 
justice to the sects themselves, in order to reveal, in some of them, accordances, 
perhaps not generally hitherto suspected, with admitted truth—and partly for the 
sake of the community at large, in order to reveal thf progress of erroneous 
doctrines, likewise, it may be, hitherto unnoticed. 


PROdRESS OE REl.IdlOllS OPIAIONS IN ENGLAND. 


From a. D. G81 to the present time, an inten-al of Ihore than eleven centuries, 

( ■hristianity, in one form or another, has mantiuned itself as the predominant 
religion of the English people. Naturally, in the course of this protracted 
period, the ever-varying condition—social, intellectual, material—of the country, 
as successive generations made new acquisitions of enlightenment and liberty 
and wealth, effected corresponding variations in the aspect, both* political and 
doctrinal, of the religious faith of the community. Thus we behold, in earliest 
times, particular articles of fhristian faith and practice gathering the undivided 
homage of the people, and receiving sanction from the civil power, which also 
punishes diversity. In course of time these ancient tenets lose their hold upon 
the national affections ; the civil sanction is transfereed to other doctrines, and 
the civil penalties are now enforced against all opposition to the new belief. 
Gradually, however, these restraints Ujion opinion arc withdrawn; existing 
creeds take form and practical embodiment; and ftu'ther sects arise and organise 
and multiply, till, favoured by ahnost unboundetl toleration, sects perpetually 
appear and disappear, as numerous and varied as the opinions or even as the 
fancies of men. Some slight review of these mutations in the national mind and 
in the fortunes of particular Churches seems ahnost,essential to a satisfactory 
appreciation of the present state of England in regard to her religious 
institutions. 

• • 

Christianity, when introduced among the Saxons, at once assumed an 
organized character, 'fhis was, of course, accordant with the episcopal model to 
which the missionaries were themselves attached. The conversion of the king of 
a Saxon State was immediately followed by the elevation of his benefactor to 
a bishopric, the territorial boundaries of which were generally contenninate with 
those of the kingdom itself. In course of time, as some of the dioceses were 
manifestly too extensive, divisions of the larger sees were made, and additional 
bishopries created. The first jiartition of this kind was efi’ccted by Theodore, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, about a.d. 680; and the Council of Hertford, 
held in 6i)3, enacted, or at least aflirnied, that sees should become more numerous. 
as.the number of the faithful increased. In this manner the larger ecclesiastical 
divisions of the country were soon settled on a permanent basis; for, with the 
exception of some changes made in tl*e reign of Henry VIH., and a few of very 
recent origin, the present bishoprics are the same as those established in the 
Anglo-Saxon times. 'ITie Bishops were ostensibly nominated by the cleigy of 
the cathedral church, but the sovereigns generally influenced, if they dhd not 
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PKoaEiiss altogether monopolize, the appointments, llie authority of the prelates was very 
***owEioit8*'* considerable. 'ITiey ranked with the Earl, and each of their oaths was equivalent 
nrENOiAm to thoseof 120 ceorls. Apart from their spiritual jurisdiction, they sustained an 
impoi'tant jwsition in the conduct of civil affairs,—possessing scats in the national 
Witena-gemot, and assisting the sheriffs in the local administration of justice. 

Bevenuos. 1'he funds fur the support of Clmstianity were derived from various sources. 

At first they seem to have been exclusively supplied by voluntary offerings, 
of which the bisho])S had the sole disposal.* Afterwards, upon the erection of 
a church or the foundation of a religious establishment, it became the custom 
—probably in imitation of a ])ractice which appears to have jircvailcd in nearly 
e^■ery age and every (iountry of the world—for the founder to devote a fenih of 
all his property f.o purjioses of religion and charity. Tithes thus appear to have 
had their origin in voluntary payments, and as such they were, doubtless, very 
generally rendered in the early periods of Anglo-Saxon rule, when the payment 
was considered appliealile both to the provision for rcligH)us worship and to the 
relief of the poor. It was not till tin; middle of the sixth century that tithes 
were dlhnanded by the clergy of (fhristendom as a rif/ht; nor were they declared 
to be such l)y any General Council prior to that of Lateran in 1215. In 
England, howe\'or, it was not long 1)cfore a custom so generally adopted began 
to be regiirded, first as a religums, and then as a legal, duty; and, luicordingly, 
the legislature in the tenth century recognized the obligation, and provided for 
its due discharge, first, by dcclavimr that defaulters should be liable to spiritual 
censures, anc[, ultimately, by ciiacting ci\'il jtenalfics for disobedience. Several 
minor customary ])ayments, under the various names of Church-shot, TAyht-shot, 
and Plouyh-alm, seem also to have gradually acquired a legislative sanction. 
Monasteries, and similar religious institutions, were, in general, well ])ro\’idcd 
for by the endowments settled on them by their founders, and by grants and 
gifts continually made to them by later benefactors. 

Condition of the For nearly 150 years immediately following the Conquest, the history of 
^ue^'tothe*^ Christianity in England shows an almost continual ad\'ance of the power of the 
5fornianCon- clergy and the Holy Sec. 'William the Conqueror, though i)ersoually little 
inclined to jield the smallest ])ortion of his siiiritual jurisdiction, nevertheless 
contributed materially, by steps adopted for jKilitical advantage, to augment the 
influence of Rome. While he himself maintained with spirit his siqiposed 
prerogatives,-—not sufl'ering any interference with the Church without his .sanction, 
and reejuiring that no Pope should be received as such without his previous 
consent,—the various acts by which he introduced or strengthened precedents for 
papal inteiwention could hot fail to be the cllicacious means by which, in more 
perplexing times, or under less determined rulers, England would be brought to 
more complete dependence on the Court of Rome. Among these measures, not 
the least effectual was the separate ecclesiastical tribunal which he instituted for 
offences and disputes in which the clergy were concerned. 'Ihis exclusive juris¬ 
diction, and the further advances made in enforcing clerioal celibiicy, tended 
much to erect the priesthood into an independent power in the state, asserting, 
first an equal, and at last a superior, position to the civil govermnent. 

1384 - 15 ( 19 , Neai'ly every Parliament from the time of Wyclilfc to the reign of Henry 
VIII. (1384 to 150.9) adopted measures to resist pontifical supremacy; and, 
not restricting their hostility to Rome, they even several times suggested' to 
the sovereign the appropriation of Chu’-eh property to secular objects. Two 
parties hence arose in the ranks of the Reformers.—one desiring both political and 
doctrinal reformation, the other limiting their aims to merely secular changes. 

* Komblc, ii. p. 473. LinBard, vol. i. p. ISO. 
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From 1534 this country, therefore, may he said to have possessed a National peoohkss 
Church j for ever since, with the brief exception which occurred in the reign '^^opiXions''^* 
of Mary, all the civil laws by which, in England, Christianity has-been esta- nrsiraiAKDi 
bhshed and e.xpounded, have derived their force entirely from the sanction of UstablisiuMnt 
the native government of the state, apart from any, the slightest, interference tiiureh**”"** 
of a foreign power. 


In 153(), the Convocation passed, and the King adoi)tedf certain Articles, Cliaanos effocted 
by which the faith of the Church nf England was, for the tone, authoritatively ' ttl. 

settled. In these, the Bible and the three creeds are set forth as the foun- 
dation of belief; baptism, penance, confession to a priest, belief in the cor¬ 
poral presence, arc declared essential to salvation; justification is said to be 
obtained by the union of good works with faith. Images were to be used as 
examples, but not as idols; saints were to be honoufed, but not worshipped; 
the use of holy water was allowed, but its eificacy was denied; indefinite 
prayer was permitted for the dead; and tlie existence of an unsj)ecific purgatory 
was affirmed.* All tfie clergy were directed to explain these articles to their 
flocks. Latin and English Bibles were to be set up in the churches ;^and the 
children of the parish were to be taught, in the mother tongue, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Creed-t In the following year, 1537, 
the King put forth a fuller exposition of tlie orthodox belief in the shajje of a 
book adopted by the Convocation and entitled “ 'I’he Institution of a Christian 
Man,” and in 154.3 be jniblished, of his own authority, a second edition of this 
work, with certain alterations favouring the ancient doctrines. These books 
were, each in turn, accejited as the standard of belief: but the test by w’hich it 
was attempted to secure an uniformity of faith was the “Law of the Six 
Articles,” ))assed in 1531k By this law were established, (1) the doctrine of 
the real presence,—(2) the communion in one kind only,—(3) the perpetual 
obligation of vows of chastity,—(4) the utility of private masses,—(5) the 
celibacy of the clergy,—and tb) tlu; necessity of auricular confession. Death 
by fire, and forfeiture of all possessions, were the iienaltics of controverting the 
fii'st article; imprisonment or death the. penalty of cjiposition to the rest, 
according as the opposition was withdrawn or persevered in. In 1544, the 
Legislature .somewhat mitigated the severity of this enactment; but the number 
of persons who were executed under its jirovisions was yet very great. 


During the brief reign of Edward the Sixth the jnogress of the doctrinal Refor- Edward VI. 
mation was more rapid, and its character more definite. Tlie law of the Six 
Articles was repealed; the celebration of private masses w.as prohibited; the 
laity were allowed the communion of Ihc cup; marriage was pei'inittcd to the 
clergy; images were removed from all tlie chin dies; altars were converted to 
communion tables; and finally, in 1553, Forty-two Articles of Faith were 
issued by authority, establishing the doctrines of the Church of England nearly 
as they stand at present. A new Connnunion Service, differing but slightly 
from that now in use, was produced in 1547; and the English Liturgy, first 
introduced in 15411, and afterwards revised and somewhat altered, was confiimcd 
by Parliament in 1552. 'I'o spread the new belief among the people, measures 
were adopted to promote and regulate the practice of preaching, which began 
to be a very powerful means of influencing popular ojiinion. Bishops were 
requii'cd to preach four times a year—to stimulate the parish clergy in this 
exercise—and to ordain for the ministry none who were unablf to perform 
this necessary duty. As, howeverf the supply of preachers was, for some time. 


• Huuio’m Ilistory of Enplaud, vol.iv. |). KB.— .Short's History of the Chnivli of ^nalaiid, p.lOl). 
t This nermissioii to road the Soriptiires was rostriclod, in 151-S, to gentlemen and merchants. 
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unavoidably deficiemt, a Book of Honiilies, composed in chief by Cranmer, was 
appointed to be used in rlinrches, together \vith the Paraphrase of Erasmus. 
'Hie singing of psalms and hymns from Scripture was also now, for the first 
time, authorized. 

Mary, a sincere and zealous Romanist, succeeding to the sovereign authority 
at a time when the almost, universal voice of the community affirmed it as 
the duty of the civil ruler to decide the nation’s creed and to enforce compliance, 
naturally at once reversed her brother’s policy—restored the former faith and 
practices—and put in energetic force against the Protestants the, persecuting 
principles which they tliemsetve.s so generally sanctioned. -All the acts of 
Edward touching on religion were rcjjcaled; the doctrine of the corporal 
])resence in the mass was ir-afilnned; the Prayer Book and the Uatechism 
were pronounced heretical; the celibacy of the clergy was prescrilicd, and every 
married clergyman ejected from his cure; severe enactments against heresy were 
passed; and a sort of inquisition to discover heretics wi ;3 instituted. All the 
prominent reformers either fled across the sea or suffered in England at the 
stake, i bout .300 had already paid for their opinions with their lives when 
Mary’s brief reign ended in 15.')8. 

Elizabeth at once replaced the Church in the position it had occupied before 
the reign of Mary. Parliament again affirmed the sovereign’s .supremacy as 
head of the Church, and [)unished with extreme severity all those who ques¬ 
tioned this prerogative.* In 1.5.'i!l the Act of Uniformityt restored with little 
vaiaance the Book of Common Prayer, and qiade it penal to be absent without 
reasonable cause from a church where it was used. In l.lGlf fire second Book 
of Homilies was printed, and the Larger Catcchisrii sanctioned. And the 
Articles of Religion—which, in 15()3, had been subscribed (tlien numbering 
thirty-eight) by the Convocation—were, in l.'i/l, adopted in their present shape 
and number, ratified by the Queen, and confirmed by Act of Parliament. J 
Thus, Protestant Christianity was re-established as the national religion; and 
severe coercive measures were enacted to secure unanimous profession and 
obedience. 

No sooner, however, had the victory been thus completed over one of the 
two ^at parties hostile to the settlement effected in the reign of Edward, 
than a vigorous and long protracted conflict wth the other party was renewed. 
Both for their numbers and sincere activity these new antagonists were 
formidable foes. As, in deciding on the changes which should he admitted, 
Cranmer and the other founders of the Church displayed the cautious policy 
of statesmen rather than the pauseless ardour of religious partizans—more 
anxious to conciliate opponents and secure the utmost innovation practicable, 
than to contend uncompromisingly for all the progress they might think 
desirable—it followed, almost of necessity, that multitude, deriving their 
opinions from the exercise of private judgment on the Scriptures recently un¬ 
sealed to them, and urged, by natural reaction, to the utmost distance from the 
Church of Rome, would find their ardent expectations of the new establishment 
unrealized, and would lament as well the absence from its constitution and its 
ritual of much which they desired as the continued presence there of much 
which they d^Iiked. 


All -Qweee preferred the title of " Supreme‘Governor” of the Church to “ Supremo Head.” 
All the bishone except one refluodto take the oath, and wore in consequence deprived; 178 of 
the iniWor ckTuy Imitated their rofnsai with a similw* result. 
tfSliacap,* t W »»*. 
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llic Puritans, were not wholly i)re.sbyterian, 'I’he natural tendency of the * pbogrbs» 
relij^ious niovemcnt in the public mind was to develop constantly new theories 
of ecclesiastical f^overnmeiit, each fresh advance distinguished by a nearer isEKOiiAiro 
approach to a democratic system. Although the Presbyterians, therefore, for • >» - 

a long time formed the vast majority of the opponents of the Church establish¬ 
ment, opinions much less fovourable than theirs to clerical authority and 
State control in matters of religion soon began ,to gain adherents. Most 
conspicuous among the sects which entertained such nrffons were the 
Independents, who, rejecting equally the presbyterian and ejriscojjal machinery, Rise of the 
maintained that every individual congregation is a separate Church, complete ^•'deppudfints. 
and perfect in itself, and altogether independent of external oversight. 'Phey 
also held that the province of the civil magistrate did not e.vtend to spiritual 
things, the State possessing no infallible means of distinguishing truth from 
error, and the true religion being best discovered and established by the unforced 
steal of its disciples.—Similar opinions were maintained by the Baptists, who, f?ai'tists. 
about this period, begap to grow into importance. 

'I’he reign of Charles the First beheld the crisis of the controversy. 'All the Chai-lcs I. 
various severe repressive measures which were put in force proved ineffectual to 
cheek the spread of puritanic principles, and only served to render yet more bitter 
the hostility of their professors towards the ruling hierarchy. At last this long 
protracted opposition triumphed. Parliament, in Kill, abolished the Court of 
High ( 'ommission, and dejirived the bishops of votes in the House of Peers. In 
Ifidd cjiiscopacy was itself abolished, and the chief direction of the Church 
intrusted to the “Westminster .Assembly,” a body chosen by the Parliament, 
and consisting of 120 clergymen and .'10 laymen. This assembly, where the 
Prcsbyteriiins predominated, issued a C^fession of Faith, a larger and a shorter 
Catechism, a form of Presbyterian Church government, and a “ Directoiy ” for 
public worship. Parliament, in KH.'i, suppressed the Prayer Book, and enjoined 
the use of the Directory—an outline service, which each minister was authorized 
to supplement at his discretion. Part Only of the Confession (which was 
Calvinistic) was adopted by the legislature; and the form of government was 
not established, save in Lancashire and London, and not there without the 
safeguard of an ultimate appeal to Parliament. An ordinance was passed in 
1(144 hy which the clergy were required to take the (’ovenant, and thus eq^age 
to uphold Presbyterianism; 3,0(K) of them refused, and were ejected from their 
benefices, being allowed one fifth part of their income for their future mainte¬ 
nance. In the absence of episcopacy, the discipline of the Church was adminis¬ 
tered by the Assemblyj*who ordained and appointed ministers. In this reign 
the Quakers first appeared, originated by George Fox. 

By Cromwell’s assumption of supreme authority in 1649 the influence of the lysoofthe 
Presbyterians was much diminished. The power of ordination was removed 
from the Assembly and intrusted to a committee of thirty-eight persons of 
different sects called Triers (nine of whom were laymen), whojixamined all the TIi« Protectorate, 
nominees for ministerial functions. In Wales, itinerant, preachers were employed 
by a Commission out of revenues at its disposal. 'Kthes were continued to the 
clergy; but the proceeds of the bishop’s lands, and tenths and first fruits, were 
made over to the Commissioners, with the design of aiding from the fund thus 
{r^ed the stipends of the smaller livings. 

The principle of toleration was §rst recognized in this administration; free 
e.\erciBe of their religion being guaranteed to all “ who professed fi^th In God 
“• in Christ Jesus;” and it was further added, “that none be compelled -to 
“ conform to the public religion by penalties or otherwise, but 4,h^ endea- 
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" conversation.” 

But the change in the national religion which was thus effected during the 
Interregnum, by the advance towards a Puritan establishment, was nearly as 
evanescent as utis that which had been caused in the reign of Mary by the 
retrogression towards the ancient faith. With the lasting restoration of the 
monarchy, episcopacy also was enduringly restored. 'I'he ascent of Charlies 
the Second to the vacant throne in IfifiO seemed to have effaced from history 
the period of the Great Rebellion, and the Episcopal Church regained the 
dominant position, fenced by penal statutes, it had occupied in the days of 
Laud. 

A previous professed endeavour to conciliate the Nonconformists failed. 
Like Mary, like Elizabeth, like James the Eirst, so Charles the Second also, 
on the eve of bis accession, promised tenderness to conscientious scruples ; but 
the Savoy conference between the Nonconformists and Episcojialians, convened 
pursuant to this promise, ended in no tangible result. An Act of Uniformity, 
more stringent than the similar enactment of Elizalieth, was passed in l(i()2, by 
which all ministers refusing to assent to everything contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, as recently amended, were to be ejected from their henelices on 
the next St. Bartholomew’s llay; anil accordingly 2,000 ministers were then 
deprived of their preferments. Several other statutes, varying in rigour, were 
enacted in this reign against the Nonconformists, for the purpo.se of jiro- 
tecting the Established Church. In IfiOl, the Corporation Act excluded 
all dissenters from municipal ajipointments. Two Conventicle Acts, in 1()()4 
and 16/0, made it penal for five persons, in addition to the occupiers of 
a house, to assemble for religions worship; and i(i 1665 the Five Mile Act 
imposed a penalty of 40/. on evei^ Nonconformist minister who came 
within five miles of any corj)orute towm, and also upon all, whether ministers 
or laymen, who, if not frequenting the Established Church, should teach in 
a public or private school. In Ifi/.'l, tlie I’est Act, aimed at Roman 
Catholics and Nonconformists equally, excluded them from civil offices 
and militaiy commands. In 1678, in consequence of Oates’s plot, the 
Roman Catholics were prohibited from sitting in Parliament. The King made 
several attempts to grant a toleration, but as these endcavoui's were supiiosed by 
Parliament to spring from a desire to favour Roman Catholics, they uniformly 
failed.* Still, towards the termination of this reign, a feeling of the impolicy of 
treating harshly nonconforming Protestants began to be dis])layed; and 
gradually the sentiment extended through the nation t^at a trivial diversity in 
modes of worshqi might be well allowed them without danger to the national 
establishment. 

• 

Tliis feeling was much strengthened in the reign oPJames, when the Non- 
conforp'i'is declined to receive the toleiution which the King, by an illegal 
stretch ol his prerogative, held out to them. Several of the bishops, grateful for 
assistance renddfed at a critical conjuncture, entertained a idan of compre¬ 
hension, which, proceeding on an alteration of some portions of the liturgy, 
might bring again within the pale of the Established Church the mass of those 
who had abandoned her communion. In the troubles and excitement of the 
times, however, no advance was made in this direction; but a disposition to 
indulgence was excited in the ruling party, not unlikely to be fruitful when a 
favorable opportunity occurred. This opportunity was soon presented, when King 

• It is sttttwi that above 8,000 Protestnnt iliasentors were itnnrisnnei] in the roinn of Cliarlcs 
thefeond: and that as many as 00,000 had in various ways, In the same period, sulfcred for 
religion. Aea Short’s History of tha Churcli of PliKland, p.,139. 
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Jame-s the Second, partly for political and partly for religious causes, was, in 1688, PEOGSEsfl 

expelled the throne. 'ITie claim of the Dissenters to a milder treatment could ^^opmoss^* 

not well be disregarded, either by the monarch they had helped to elevate, or exolaitd. 

by the Church they had assisted to defend. Accordingly, the Toleration Act* The Revolution. 

bestowed, on all but Roman Catholics and such as denied the doctrine of the 

'IVmity, full liberty of worship, upon paying tithes and other dues, taking the 

oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and certifying their places of worship to the 

bishops or the justices of the peace: Dissenting ministers beiflfj also required 

to sign thirty-five and a half of the Articles of the Established Church. The 

scheme for a comprehension was proceeded with, .but proved abortive. A 

commission, appointed by the King, suggested sundry alterations in the liturgy; 

hut these the Lower House of Convocation was unwilling to concede, and this, 

the last, endeavour to procure by comi»rchension greater uniformity was finally 

abandoned, and has never since that period been renewed. 


The Revolution settled the Established Church upon its present basis. Final settlemcni 
Several alterations, hA'e indeed, been since effected in its relative position 
towards other sects; but not the slighest change has been effected in the Church 
itself, in its doctrines, polity, or worship. The principal effect of the 'foleration 
Act was on the character of the Church as a national establishment. Before 
this statute, no discrepancy was deemed conceivable between the Church and 
the community: the one was looked upon as altogether co-extensive with the 
other. To dissent from the belief or mode of worship sanctioned by supreme 
ecclesiastical authority was much the same as to rebel against the civil power; 
and all wlio placed themselves in this predicatnent were cither to be brought 
by fines and other punishments, to yield conformity, or, if intractable, were to 
be burnt or banished, and the absolute identity of Church and Nation thus 
restored. The Toleration Act in par%destroyed this theoiy. The Episcopal 
Church was still considered “national,” as being recognised as orthodox by 
national authority—endowed by law with the exclusive right to tithes and 
similar unvoluntary contributions—gifted with a special portion of the State’s 
support—and subject generally to the State’s control; but those who differed 
from her creeds and formularies were allowed, while aiding to support the legal 
faith, to worshij) in the way they deemed most scriptural and proper, subject for 
a time to some disqualifying statutes which have gradually been repealed or 
modified.t , 


* 1 AV. & M. C.18. 

t The pniicipal of tliesp were, the Conventicle Act, 22 Car. II. c. 1. (ropenled in 1689), which 
made it noiial to attend a Noiicoufonnist inccliuK of niorf than five person"* j the Curjioration 
Act, i;tOnr. H. c.l. (repoBled in 1828), which distpmiificd for olHces in corporations all who 
should decline to take the sai-raniciit according to the rites of the Kslahhshcd Olmrrh, and to 
swear that it is in no coso lawful to take arms against the king; the TmtAct, 26 Car. II. c.2. 
(repealed in 1828), which disqualified fi-om holding any place of tru.st nr public office, those who 
should rchise to take the oatlis of allegiance and supri'tiiiicy, suh^criho a deelamtion against 
transiihslantiation, and receive the lord's Supiier in aceordaneo with the usage of the Ohnreh of 
Rugland; the Act of ISkl'tDar. 11. c. t., hy which dissenlei's were prohibited from keeping 
sohools (luodilled in 1799. by allowing them to teach upon taking the usual oaths and subscrib¬ 
ing the usual declaration); the provision p’cjK'aled in 1818) m th." Toleration Aet, excepting 
from its heni'tits all persons who denied the Trinity; the Occasional Cotiformitu Art, 10 Anne, 
c.2. (repealed in 1718), by which no person was eligilile for public employment unless he entirely 
conformed; tho SeAism-lcf, 12 Anne, st.II, e.7. (repealedin 1718), by which all schoohnasters 
were to be licensed hy the bishoiis, and to he strict corfforniists. 

The chief (lisnbilities which, for the safeguard of the Kstahlished Church, are still imposetl on 
other bodies, are the followingall persona liolding certain resijonsible cinl and military oHiccs, 
and all oeelesiastieal and collegiate persons, preachers, teachers, and schoolmasters, high con¬ 
stables, and practitioners of the law, are required to promise, by oath or affirmation, allegiance 
to the Crown, and acknowledge its ecclesiastical siipremae.v, and also to alijure allegiance to the 
descendants of the I^tender, and to maintain the Act of Scttloment.—Nci Dissentur can' hold 
the mastership of a college or other endowed school, unless endowed since 1688, fertile immediate 
beuellt of I’rotestont IHs-sentors.—All meetings for religious worship of more than twenty per¬ 
sons bcsid(» tho family, if held in a Imildii^t not ecrtilled to the lleipstrar General, ore subject to 
a ;mualty of 2W,—Every person appointed to any office, for a<lmis.sioa to which it was neeessarv 
luidor tho Tost Aet to reeeivo tho sacrament aeeording to the custom of the Church of England, 
w to make a declaration " upon the true faith of a Christian,” that he will never exercise any 
jrower. authority, or iiilluence obtained by virtue of such office, to injure or disturb tho English 
Church or its bishops and clergy. (Stephen’s Commentaries, vol. hi. p. 108.)—Mayors or other 
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The era of the Revolution, therefore, i.s the birthday of relipous sects in Eng¬ 
land. For a long time previously they had been struggling into being; but 
from henceforth they obtained embodied life. ITie h*asty glance bestowed upon 
the various phases of the land’s religious history will not be deemed superfluous, 
if it serve to indicate with any clearness through what intellectual conflicts and 
I)olitical convulsions most of the extant varieties of creed have worked their way 
towards a sepiuate embodiment and legal recognition. But from IfiSS the 
history of our religion, ceasing to be identical with the history of the State, must 
not, as formerly, be looked for in the national anmds or the pages of the statute 
lx)ok, but in tl\e records of each imlividual church. A brief view, therefore, of 
the origin and course and princijial peculiarities of these seceding bodies, will 
complete the sketch by which it seemed advisable to introduce the denomina¬ 
tional statistics. In this view I purpose to bestow the chief attention upon 
Protestant seceding churches; as requiring, from the little that is popularly 
known concerning them, a fulness of explanation which the notoriety attaching 
to the leading features of the Church of England and the Church of Rome 
makes quite unnecessary in the case of those communities. 

From this proposed review it wll be seen that four of the existing sects,—the 
Ifresbyterians, Independents, Baptists, and Society of Friends,—derive their 
origin directly from the conflict of ojiinions which produced and followed the 
Reformation.—^I'he prolonged reaction which succeeded to the Puritan enthu¬ 
siasm was not, as we shall sec, disturbed till near the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when a marvellous revival of religious .>cntiment broke in upon the 
slumbers of the general Church, and in the form of Methodism, came to be 
condensed into the largest of the nonconforming bodies.—Next, as the author 
of a new behef, a Swedish noble and jdiilosopher affirms himself to be divinely 
authorized to publish a fresh revelation ^)th of truths communicated to himself 
by angels, and of truths before concealed beneath the hidden meaning of the 
Scriptures, but made manifest to him.—T()^vards the termination of the centuiy, 
the patriarch of Methodism quits the world and leaves the vast community 
which hitherto had been consolidated by his influence and skill, a prey to 
discords, which, recurring at rei)eatcd intervals, detach considerable sections 
from the parent body,—this, however, scarcely pausing in its gron'th.—In recent' 
days, the startling oratory of a Scottish minister convinces many that the pro¬ 
phesied millennial advent is at hand; and a church at once is founded claiming 
to possess the apostolic gifts'-which are to be exhibited upon the eve of such a, 
consummation.—More recent still, and more remarkable, another’ claimant of 
celestial inspiration has appeared across the Atlantic;,,and the book of the 
prophet Mormon, like another Koran, is attracting its believers even from this 
country, whence continually little bands are voyaging to join, at the city of the 
Great Salt I-ake, beneath the Rocky Mountains, the “ Church of the Latter- 
day Saints.” > 

principal miifristratos, appearing at any Dissenting place of worship with the insignia of uOlce, aro 
uisablcd D’orn bolding any otildal situation.—Persons professing tliu Homan ('atliolic religion, 
must, in order to sit in parliament, or vote ot parliamentary elections, or Ixscorae members of lay 
corporations, take an oath abiuriug any intmtion to subvert the Church establishment, and 
another, promising never to mako ime of any privilege to disturb the ProMant suc^sion or the 
Prototant government. The latter oath must he twen to nnablo thorn to exercise any franchise 
or civil right, and. to hold any ofRCo from which they wero excluded by the Tost Act. No Eoman 
Gatholic ran present to any bonelicc, nor hold the ofJlce of Hegcut of the TJnited Kingdom, Lord 
High Chaneeiler, Lord Lieutenant'of Irtiaud, High Commissioner of the General assww of 
Scotland, nor any ofDee in the Church at the eocleslastical courts, or io the universities. ooUegos, 
or public spools, . ’ 
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'fhe floctrines of the Church of England are embodied in her Articles and 
Liturgy: the Book of Common Prayer prescribes her mode of worship; 
and the Canons of IGO-'l contain, so far as the clergy are concerned, her code of 
discipline. 


Bishops, Priests, and Deacons are the ministerial ordera knoivn to the epi- Orders, 
scopal establishment of England. In the Bishop lies the power of ordination of 
inferior ministers, who otherwise have no authority to dispense the sacraments 
or preach. Deacons, when ordained, may, licensed by the bishop, preach and 
administer the rite of baptism; Priests by this ceremony arc further empowered 
to administer the Lord’s Supper, and to hold a benefice vith cure of souls. 

Besides these orders, there arc also several dignities sustained by bishops and by Dignities, 
jjriests; as (1) Archbishops, each of whom is chief of a certain number of bishops, 
who are usuaDy ordained by him;,(2) Deans and Chapters, who, attached to all 
cathedrals, are supi)osed to form the council of the bishop, and to ffid him 
with advice; (3) Archdeacons, who perform a kind of episcopal functions in a 
certain portion of a diocese; (4) Rural Deans, who are assistants to the bishop 
in a smaller sphere. 


Tlicsc various orders and dignities of the Church have all (except cathedral Territorial Divi- 
deans) attached to them peculiar territorial jurisdictions. The theory of the 
Establishment demands that every clergymian should have his ministrations 
limited to a specific district or Parish; and, when England first became divided Parishes, 
into parishes, the number of churches jvould e.xactly indicate the number of 
such parishes,—each parish being just tnat portion of the country, the inha¬ 
bitants of which were meant to be accommodated in the newly-erected church. 

In course of years, however, either prompted by the growth of population or by 
their own capricious piety, proprietors erected and endowed, within the mother- 
])arishes, fresh edifices which were either chapels of ease to the mother church 
op the centres of new districts, soon allowed by custom to become distinct 
ecclesiastical divisioni^ known as “ chapelries.” In this way nearly all the 
soil of England became parcelled out in ecclesiastical divisions, varying greatly, 
both in size and population, as might be expected from the isolated and 
unsystematic efforts out of which they sprung. Of *late years, as new churches 
have been built, some farther subdivisions of the larger parishes have been 
effected by the bishops and commissioners empowered by acts of parliament. 

The number of ecclesiastical districts and new parishes thus formed w'as, at 
the time of the census, 1,255, containing a population of 4,8;i2,491. 

In the ancient Saxon period, ten such parishes constituted a Rural Deanery. Rural Deaneries, 
'I’he growth, however, of the population, and the increased number mf churches, 
halve now altered this proportion, and the rural deaneries are diverse in extent. 

At present there are 463 such divisions. 

Archdeacd^ries, as territorial divisions, had their origin soon after the Norman Archdeaconries. 
Conqi'Hst, previous to which archdeacons were but members of cathedral 
chnpt^,' V Several new archdeaconries have been created within recent years, by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, by virtue of the act of 6 & 7 Wm. IV; c. 77* ' 

The total number now is 71. * ' 

Bishoprics or Dioceses are almost as ancient as the introduction here of Chris- Diocesw. 
tianity. Of those now extant, all (excepting seven) were formed in Saxon or in 
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British times. The Saxon bishoimcs were generally co-extensive with the several 
kingdoms. Of the excepted seven, five were created by Henry the Eighth, out 
of a portion of the confiscated property of the suppressed religious houses, and 
the other ttvo (viz. Manchester and Ripon), were created by the Act of 
6 & 7 Wra. IV. c. 77- There are two ArchbisJwprics or Provinces; Canterbury, 
comprehending 21 dioceses, and York, comprising the remaining seven. The 
population of the former in 1851 was 12,785,048; that of the latter 5,285,(187. 

Incumbents of jiarishcs are appointed, subject to the ap])roval of the bishop, 
by patrons, who may be cither corporate bodies or private jicreons. Of the 
11,728 benefices in ISngland and Wales, 1,144 are in the gift of the crownj 
1,853 in that of the bishops; 938 in that of cathedral chapters and other 
dignitaries; 770 in that of the universities of Oxford and tumbridge, and 
the colleges of Eton, \Vinchcster, &c.; 931 in that of the ministers of mother- 
churches ; and the residue ((1,092) in that of private persons. Incumbents are 
of three kinds; rectors, vicars, and perpetual curates. Rectors are recipients of 
all the parochial tithes; vicars and perjjetual curates ai’c tlie delegates of the 
tithe-iigpropriators, and receive a portion only. These appointments are for 
life. Tlie ordinary curates are ap[)ointed each by the incumbent who desires 
their aid. 

The income of the f3iurch of England is derived from the following sources; 
lands, tithes, church-rates, pew-rents, Easter offerings, and surplice fees (i. e. 
fees for burials, bap(ism.s, Ike.) 'Hie distribution of these revenues may be 
inferred from the state of things in 18.31, when it appeared to be as follows:— 


£ 


Bishops - 0 

- ” 181,631 

Deans and chapters 

- 360,095 

Faroebial clergy 

- .3,251,159 

Church-rates 

- 500,()()() 


i;4,292,885 


In the course of the twenty years which have elapsed since 18.31, no fewer 
than 2,029 new churches have been built, and the value of Ghurch property 
has much increased; so t^iat, after thij considerable addition which must be 
made to the above amount, in order to obtain an accurate view of the total 
income of the Church in 1851, it is jirobable that,it will be considerably 
upwards of 5,()()0,000/. per annum. 

The number of beneficed clergy in 1831 was 10,718: the average gross 
income, therefore, of each would be about 300/. per annum. At the same 
date there were 5,230 curates, the total amount of whose stipends was 424,695/., 
yielding an average of 81/. per annum to each curate. But, as many incum¬ 
bents possessed more than 300/. a year, and some curates more than 81/. a 
year, there must evidently have been some incumbents and curates whose 
remuneration was below those sums resjiectively. 

For the purpose of raising the stipends of incumbents of the smaller livings, 
the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty annually receive the sum of 14,(X)0/., 
the produce of First Fruits and Tenths; End the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
apply to the same object a portion of the surplus proceeds of episcppal and 
capitular estates. 
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'ITie progress of the Church of England has, in recent times, been very rapid ; the csvnca or 
and conspicuously so within the twenty years just terminated. Latterly, a 
sentiraefit appears to have been strongly prevalent, that the relief of spiritual progress, 
destitution must not.be exclusively devolved upon the State; that Christians in 
their individual, no less than in their organized, capacity, have duties to discharge 
in ministering to the land’s religious wants. Accordingly, a spirit of benevolence 
baa been increasingly diffused; and private liberality is now displaying fruits, in 
daily rising churches, almost as abundant as in ancient times—distinguished, 
also, advantageously, from carlicj; charity, by being, it may fairly be assumed, 
the offspring of a more enlightened zeal, jiroceeding from a wider circle of 
contributors. 'I'hc following statistics will exhibit this more clearly 
In IH.'fl, the number of churches and chapels of the Church of England 
amounted lo 1 l.Sil.L 'I’he number in 1851, as returned to the Census Office, 
was 13,8.5-1; exclusive of 223 described as being “ nol: separate buildings,” or 
as “ used also for secular purposesthus showing an increase, in the course 
of 20 years, of more than im thousand churches. Probably the increase is still 
larger, really, as it can hardly be expected that the last returns were altogether 
perfect. 'I'he greater i)ortion of tliis increase is attril)utable to the self-extending 
power of the Church,— the RUtc not liaving, in the twenty years, contrii)uted in 
aid of (wivate benefactions, more than 511,3851. towards the erection of 38(i 
churches. If ^ve assume the average cost of each new edifice to be al)out 3,0001.^, 
the total sum expended in this interval (exclusive of considerable sums devoted 
to the restoration of old churches) will be 5,087,0001. 'I'he chief addition has 
occurred, as wa.s to be expected and desired, in tliickly-peopled districts, 
where the rajiid increase of inhabitants has rendered such additional iiccommo- 
dation most essential. Thus, in Cheshire, Lancashire, Jliddlesex, Surrey, and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, the increase of churches has hcen so much greater 
than the increase of the population, tlidt the proportion l)etween the accommoda¬ 
tion and the number of inhabitants is now considerably more favourable than in 
18,31. ('rablcA.) 


Table A. 


County. 

1 

1 

Population. 

Nninlicr 

of 

Chuvclics 

(separate Buildingh). 

Proportion of Cliurdies 
to 

Population. 


]S3t. 

1851. 1 

1831. 

1S51. 

1- 

1831. 

1851. 

CllESlllHE 

».w..m 

t5.''.,725 

142 


One Church 
to 

2,355 

OneChurch 

to 

1808 

LANCASlliaE 


2,031,230 

292 

621 1 

•t,.57S 

3899 

Mihdcesex - 

l,;i.W,.S30 

1,880,570 

210 

-105 

6,522 

1038 

ScniiEy 

486,43-t 

flS;l,0S2 

159 

2K) 

3,059 

2743 

York (West Hiding) ■ 


1,325, t9.5 

287 

650 

3,«1 

2384 


It is tnie, indeed, that in the whole of England and \\ ales collectively the 
proportion shows no increase, but a decrease—being, in 1831, one church to 
every 1,175 inhabitants, while in 1851 it was one church to every 1,296; but 
the latter proportion is not inconsistent wth the supposition that, in consequence 
of better distribution of the churches through the country, the accommodation 
in reality is greater now than was the case in 1831. But this must be more fuRy 
treated in a subsequent part of this Report. 
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The following view of the periods in which the existing stractures were 
—• erected, will display, to some extent, the comparative increase in the several 

decennial intervals of the present century. Of the 14,077 existing churches, 
chapels, and other buildings belonging to the Church of England, there were 
built— 


Before 1801 .... 

- 9,667 

Between 180) and 1811 

55 

„ 1811 and 1821 - - - 

- 97 

„ 1821 and 1831 - , - 

- 276 

„ 1831 and 1841 

- 667 

„ 1841 and 1851 

- 1,197 

Dates not mentioned 

- 2,118 


This does not, indeel, Avith strict exactness, show the real nnml)cr of 
churches built in each of these decennial intervals; for, possibly, some few, 
erected formerly, have been replaced by other and larger edifices, which would 
thus perhaps be mentioned Avith the later date. The'tendency is, therefore, 
slightly, to augment unduly the numbers in the later, and unduly to diminish 
the nuittbers in the earlier periods; but this disturbing influence has probably 
been more than counteracted by the cases where the date has been left unmen¬ 
tioned. ITie statement, therefore, is j)erhaps a tolerably fair criterion of the 
progress of church-building in the nineteenth century. If the preceding esti¬ 
mate be accurate respecting the number of churches built siwee 18.‘31, and if 
it be assumed, as is most likely, that the greater ])ortion of the 2,118 churches, 
of which the dates of erection arc not specified, were built before 1801, leaving 
perhaps 60 or 70 built in the period 1801-.'jl; it will follow that, from 1801 to 
1831, there must have been above 500 new erections, jit a cost, upon the average, 
of probably 6,000/. apiece, being altogether 3,000,000/., of which amount, 
1,152,044/. was paid from parliamentary grants, originated in 1818. Subject 
to the above-mentioned qualification respecting the dates of churches renovated 
or enlarged, the whole result of the efforts made in the present century may 
be represented thus:— 


' Periods. 

Number 

of 

Churches 

1 built. 

Estimated Cost. 

Total. 

Contributed by 

Public Funds. 

Private 

Benefaction. 



£ 


£ 

IMl ol&Sl 

500 


1,152,041 

1,817.050 

ISBl to 1851 

2,029 


611,385 

6,575,015 

1801 to 1851 

2,620 

9,087,000 

1,86.1,429 

7,423,671 ' 


* 

In the 13,051 returns which furnished information as to sittings, accommo¬ 
dation is stated for 4,922,412 persons. Making an estimate for 1,026 churches, 
for which no particulars respecting sittings were supplied, it seems that the 
total accommodation in 14,077 churches was for 5,317,915 persons, llie 
number of attendants on the Census-Sunday (after an estimated addition on 
account of 939 churches, from which no returns of the attendants were received) 
was M follows ‘.—Morning, 2,541,244; Afternoon, 1,890,764; Evening, 860,543, 
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UNENDOWED CHURCHES. pl^iUrtoot^D 

_ PEOiaSTAKT 

' '''' ' “ C.ST7]tOff£S« 

UNENDOWED PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 

Inteoduction. i 

When the Reformation had successfully (at least in part) established the Wncipal Diver* 
important principle that the Uible, interpreted by individual judf^ment, is the 
only rule of faith, it followed necessarily that of the many minds applied to 
the investigation of the book thus o])cncd for their study, some were found 
to differ from each other and the rest respecting its essential meaning and 
requirements. Naturally, also, those who held identical or • closely similar 
opinions upon any of the points of difference were jjjradually led to connect 
themselves together in more or less inlimate asjociation. Thus were formed 
the Lutheran, the Cab inian, and the Anglican Establishments j and thus, when 
liberty of separate combination was obtained in England, various churches, 
differing on various ])oiut5 of faith and order, were originated as distinct 
ecclesiastical communities. I’he principal diversities which thus obtained (in 
combination, more or less, with other differences,) a permanent embodiment, 
may be included and arranged in three considerable classes:— 

I. Diversities respecting tlic essential Doctkixes of the Uospel. 

II Diveisities respecting the Riti'> and Cicheiionies enjoined, by the 
Scriptures. 

III. Diversities respecting the scriptural Okganievtio.v ok the (’hubch 

t. PKBBBT- 

1. PRESBYTERIANS. ie^ss. 

•The origin of Presbyterianism is referable to the period just succeeding the 
first triumphs of the jirinciples of the Refonnation. When those principles 
had so far triumphed as to have detached considerable numbers from the 
Romish faith, it then became essential, in order to provide for the spiritual 
oversight of these new converts, to establish some ecclesiastical machinery in 
lieu of that they had forsaken when forsaking the communion of the Church 
of Rome; and it was therefore necessary to investigate the subject of Church 
Government as indicated in the Scriptures. Accordingly, Calvin, when ’invited 
to assume the post of ecclesiastical legislator for the city of Geneva, bent his 
mind to the construction of a perfect system of church polity in harmony with 
the supposed directioAs or suggestions of the Bible. 'ITie result of his 
enquiries was the production of a rode of laws which have since been univeiv 
sally recognized as the basis of the ‘Presbyterian system. The fundamental 
principles of this system are,—the existem e in the church of but one order of 
ministers, all equal (spo ken of in Scripture under various appellations held to 
be synonymous, as ‘bishops,’ ‘presbyters,’ and ‘elders’), and the pow^^ of 
these ministers—asse mbled, with a certain prop<»tion of the laity, in local and 
in general synods—to decide all questions of church government and discipline 
arising in particular congregations. 

The Scottish Kirk adopts the Confession, Catechism, and Directory prepared in Sootlaud. 
by the Westminster Assembly as its standards of belief and worship. Its »dia- 
oipline is administered by a seriesjof four courts or assemblies. (1) The JKrifc 
Session is the lowest court, and is composed of the minister of a parish and 
a variable number of lay elders, appointed from time to time by the session 
itself. (2) The Presbytery consists of representatives from a cer tain number of 
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contiguous parishes, associated together in one district. The representatives 
ore the ministers of all such parishes end one lay elder from each. 'ITiis 
assembly has the power of ordaining ministers and licensing probationers to 
preach before their ordination: it also investigates charges respecting the 
con4uct of members, approves of new communicants, and pronounces excom¬ 
munication against offenders. An appeal, however, lies to the next superior 
court; viz. (.‘1) The Provincial Synod, lyhich comprises several presbyteries, and 
is constituted by the ministh’s and elders, by whom these presbyteries themselves 
were last composed. (4) The General Assembly is the highest fwurt, and is 
composed of representatives (ministers and elders) from the presbyteries, royal 
burghs, and universities of Scotland, to the number (at present) of .‘16,'1; of 
wliich number rather more than two fifths are laymen. 

The National Church of Scotland has three presbyteries in England; that of 
London, containing five'congregations,—that of Liverpool and Manchester, con~ 
taining three congregations,—and that of the North of England, containing eight 
congregations. 

Various considerable secessions have from time to titn'e occurred in Scotland 
from the National Church, of bodies which, "while holding Presbyterian senti¬ 
ments, dissent from the particular mode in which they arc developed by the 
Established Kirk, especially protesting against the mode in which church 
patronage is administered, and against the undue interference of the civil power. 
^The, princijial of these seceding bodies ai’e,—the “ United Presbyterian Church ,” 
and the “Free Church of Scotlandj” the former being an amalgamation 
(effected in 1847) of the “ Secession Church ” (whicli separated in 17<'1-) with 
the “Relief Synod” (which seceded in 176-); and the latter having been con¬ 
stituted in 1843. 

The “ United Presbyterian Church ” has five jirestbyteries in England, con¬ 
taining seventy-six congregations; of which, however, fourteen are locally in 
Scotland, leaving the number locally in England 62. 

'ITic “ Free Church of Scotland ” has no ramifications, under that name, 
in England; but various Presbyterian congregations which accord in all respects 
with that community, and which, before the disruption of 1843, were in union 
wth the Established Kirk, compose a separate I’resbyterian body under the 
appellation of the “ Presbyterian Church in England,” having, in this portion of 
Great Britain, sev'en presbyteries and eighty-three congregations. 

Any more extended notice of these three communities will more appropriately 
appesw’as an introduction tc^that portion of the Census publication which refers 
exclusively to Scotland. 

The supremacy of the Independents in th^ army, id the time of the Com¬ 
monwealth, prevented the enforcement of the system universally or stringently; 
and when the restoration of King Charies the Second was effected, the entire 
episcopal regime was re-established in its full integrity,—^the Presbyterians not 
being able to obtain, as a compromise, even that modified synodical episcopacy, 
as designed by Archbishop Usher, to which they expressed themselves not 
indisposed to yield. The Act of Unifoimity was passed, and 2,000 ministers 
were forced to quit the communion of the Church of England. 

In 1691, a formal coalescence was accomplished between the Presbyterian 
and Congregational ministers of London, and at that time, and fur nearly 
30 years succeeding, it seems clear that the doctrinal tenets of the two bodies 
were the same, and* thoroughly in harmony with the doctrinal portion of 
th% Articles of the Church of England. ,But about a century ago, a most 
important alteration seems to have been silently effected in the doctrines 
' held by English Presbyterian churches; and instead of the Calvinistic, tenets 
held so firmly by the.Puritans, the later Presbyterians began to cherish; mpat qt 
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them Arminian, many of them tJnitarian, sentiments. Those who adhered to 
the standards of the Westminster Assembly are now either merged in Congre¬ 
gational churches, or connected with the Scottish Presbyterians. The rest, 
possessing neither presbytery, synod, nor assembly, and departing widely from 
the doctrines of the Westminster Confession, can be scarcely now denominated 
" Presbyterians ” at all,—^their only point of concord with that body being the 
simple manner, common to nearly all dissenters, of conducting public worship.t 
ITicrefore, in the tabular returns which form the body of this volume, the term 
“ Pi’esbj’terian ” will be restricted to its ancient meaning, and all churches formed 
of persons who do not receive the doctrine of the IVinity, (excepting General 
Baptists,) will be found included in the single class of “ Unitarians.” 


2. INDEPENDENTS, OR CONGllEGATIONALISTS. 2. 

m, , • T • , 1 , • n I INDEPE!n)T!VT8 

Ihe great distinctive pnnciple on which is based the separate existence of that or conokkoa- 

large and prosperous body called, indifFerently, sometimes ” Independents,” TioNmsis. 

sometimes “ Congregationalists,” Has reference to the scriptural constitutjjon of Govern- 

a Christian church. Rejecting equally the episcopal and presbyterian model. 

Congregational dissenters hold a “ Church ” to be synonymous with a “ select 

congregation j” and a Christian church to be therefore a congregation of true 

helmers. They assert that Scrijiture yields no evidence to justify the application 

of the term (tcKXi/irin) to any aggregate of individual assemblies, whether such 

aggregate consist of all that may be found within a definite locality, (as in the 

case of every National Church), or of all that manifest an uniformity of faith 

and discipline (as in every representative Free Church). In confirmation of 

this view, they quote the language of the Bible, where the plural—“ churches ”— 

is, they say, invariably employed when more than one particular association is 

referred to, saving only where the reference is to the invisible and universal 

church. 

The personal composition of the congregation thus su])posed to be the only 
])roper “ chiuch ” is, as already mentioned, that of a society of “ true believers 
that is, persons who both openly profess their faith in the essential doctrines of 
the Gospel and evince the earnestness of their belief by a corresponding change 
of disj)o8ition and demeanour. 

To express the total freedom of the body from exterior control, the ^rm 
“ Independency ” is used; to convey the idea that eviwy member of the church 
participates in its administration, “ Congregationalism,” a more modem appella¬ 
tion, is adopted. 

Two descrijjtions only of church officers arc viewed as warranted by scriptural 
authority; viis., bishops (or pastors) and deacons; the former instituted to 
promote the spiritual, and the latter to advance the temporal, welfare of the 
church. The various expressions, “bishop,” “elder,” “ jvastor,” “ presbyter,” em¬ 
ployed in Scripture, ore employed, it is affirmed, indifferently and interchangeably 
intending always a precisely similar office. Whether there should be in any 
congregation more than me such bishop. Is conceiv'cd to be a matter undecided 
by the Scriptures, and left to the discretion of the church itself. 'Hie only valid 
“ call ” to the pastorate is held to bo an invitation to that office by an individual 
church; and where a person is invited thus, no licence, as in Ih-esbyteriah, nor 
ordination, as in Episcopal churches, is considered to be requisite in order to 
confer authority to preach or to administer the sacraments. Still, after this 
election by an individual chmch, an oidination of the chosen minister by minis-* 
ters of neighbouring churches is esteemed a fitting introduction to the pastoral 
office; and the custom always has been general, throughout the Indqiendent 
body, of inaugurating newly chosen pastors at a special service, when they 
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make profession of their orthodox belief and receive fraternal recognition from 

or coKGKKOA- the other pastors present. But such ordination is not looked upon as imparting 

TioNAf.isrs. pastoral authority; this flows exclusively from the election by a church, without 
whose prcidous sanelion ordination is regarded as of no avail. And, in the 
selection of its minister, a church i.s not restricted to a special class prepared by 
education for the office: any person who, by Christian character and aptitude for 
preaching, so coimnends himself as to receive an invitation to the ministry, is 
recognized as being lawfully a j)astor. Yet is an educated ministry considered 
verj' desiralilc; and, practically, the majority of Congregational ministers in modern 
times receive pwparatory training at the various Theological Academies and 
Colleges belonging to the general body. But while scriptural authority is thus 
asserted for the existence of a ministerial order, no restriction to this order of 
tlic exclusive privilege of prcacliing is contended for; religious exhortation is 
pennitted and encouraged 'in all those who, having gifts ajjpropriate, feel 
pi’omj)tcd so to u.se them. 

The theory winch Independents cherish of tlie scriidural model of a Christian 
church induces them, of course, to look w'ith disajjprovfal on all State Establish¬ 
ments of religion. Hostile, as alrciwly intimated, to the slightest interference 
from external bodies—even where, as in the Presbyterian communities, the 
jiart.ly ])opnlar ivsscmhly may be not unfairly taken to reflect with faithfulness 
the best ideas and abilities of all the individual ehurehes—Indejiendents ari' 
inei'iiably still more hostile to the interfereiiee of a secular and miseellaneous 
body like the national parliament, to whose decision they assert all questions of 
dispute in national establishments must actually or I’irtiially be referred. And 
not alone upon the ground of interference with self-government do Independents 
disapprove of national churches; even if the State were to allow the fullest freedom 
and confine its ojierations to the mere provision of t[u! necessary funds for public 
worship, there would still remain insitjieralde conscientious scruples springing 
from their notions of the impropriety of all endowments for religious jiurjioscs. 
Religion, they c-ontend, .should be committed, for its maintenance and propaga¬ 
tion, to the natural affeetion of its votaries. 

Although the Congregational body thus consists of many wholly indepen¬ 
dent churches, unamenable to any higher court or juri.sdietion than themselves, 
and disavowing all subscrijition to confessions,* creeds, or articles of merely 
human composition, it is nevertheless (according to its eulogists), distinguished 
ift a singular degree by uniformity of faith and jiraeticc. From the jieriod ol 
its ^igin to the present [ime, no memorable sejiaration of a part of this com¬ 
munity from the remainder baa occurred; and the doctrines fireached when 
Independency was first announced in England were the same as those now heard 
from nearly every Congregational pnljiit. ' 

A convocation of this nature met, in IfihB, at the Savoy, and published an 
epitome of faith and order as obtaining then among the Indciiendent churches; 
and in 18.31 was founded the “ Congregational Union of England and Wales,” a 
delegated conference of ministers and laymen,meeting twice a year for consultation 
oh the state and prospects of the body, and for such co-operative action as can he 
adopted for its welfare without violation of the jirinciplc of Independency. 
The constitution of the Union, therefore, proindes that it “ shall not in any 
ease assume a legislative authority, or become a court of appeal.” 'Ihe Inde¬ 
pendents think that by these voluntary councils they obtain the benefits 
without the disadvantages of legal combination : unity, fraternity, and common 
action are, they say, abundantly secured, while no church feels the irritating 
fetters of a forced conformity. ^ 

Tenets. doctrines of the Congregational churches are almost identical with those 

embodied in the Articles of the Established Church, interpreted according to 
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tlieir Calvinistic meaning. As Independents do not recognize the advantage i. 
of subscription to a formal creed, this inference is drawn from general reputa- ^^congeboa* 
tion rather than from any collocation of authentic written standards. Reference, tionaubt 
however, to the “Declaration of Faith, Order and Discipline,” issued by the 
Congregational Union in 1833,—which, though not binding upon any of the 
churches, is believed to be dissented from by none,—will furnish ample evidence 
of this substantial harmony. 

The origin of Independency is referable to the latter portion of the sixteenth Historj 
century. It is probable that some conventicles were secretly established soon 
after the accession of Elizabeth, but the first prominent advocate of congre¬ 
gational principles appeared in 1580 in the person of Robert Brown, a man of 
ancient family, related to Lord Treasurer Burleigh. Zealous and impetuous 
of spirit, he diffused his sentiments by preaching from place to place, principally 
in the county of Norfolk. After residing for tlmee years in Zealand, where he 
formed an Independent church, he returned to England in 158.5, and again 
itinerated through the* country with considerable success. At length, having 
suffered thirty-two incarcerations ^n as many different prisons, he conformed to 
the Established Church, and obtained the rectory of Oundle. But his4'ollowers 
rapidly increased, so much so, that an act of parliament ww passed in 1593, 
directed specially against them. Sir Walter Raleigh, in the course of the 
discussion on this measure, estimated the number of the Brownists (as they 
then were called) at upwards of 20,000, exclusive of women and cliildren. 
llvey were treated \vith great rigour, and several rnartjTS to these opinions were 
executed in the reign of Elizabeth. A church had been formed in London, in 
1592, in Nicholas Lane; but this persecution drove many to the continent, 
where several churches were established in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Leyden; 
that at Leyden being under the pastoral charge of Mr. Robinson, who is often 
spoken of as the real founder of Independency. Mr. Jacob, another of the 
exiles, returned to England in 161(), and then established an Independent 
church in London. During the Long Parliament, the Independents gained a 
season of comparative freedom; meeting openly, and gathering strength, 
especially in the character of their converts,—for the Independent leaders were 
amongst the foremost of the age for talents and sagacity. When Cromwell, 
therefore, (himself an Independent,) had assumed supreme authority, their 
principles obtained a potent recognition; and a general toleration, one of their 
distinguishing ideas, was in great degree effected, norivithstanding strenuous 
resistance by the Presbyterians, whose system was tfius prevented from obtaining 
wide and stringent application. From the Restoration to the Involution, 

Independents suffered much, in common with the other bodies of dissenters; 
but since the latter period they have gained considerable and constantly increas¬ 
ing libcidy, and now present the aspect of a large and united community, second 
to none amongst seceding churches for position and pohtical importance. 

The fsarliest account of the number of Independent congregations refers to stniisUcsof 
18\2; before that period. Independent and Presbyterian congregations were P'^ogress. 
returned together. In 1812, there seem to have been 1,024 Independent 
churches in England and Wales (799 in England, and 225 in Wales). In 
1838, an estimate gives 1,840 churches in England and Wales. IW present 
Census makes the number 3,244 (2,604 in England and 640 in Wales); with 
accommodation (after making an allowance for 185 incomplete returns) for 
1,06.3,136 persons, 'fhe attendance on the Census-Sunday was as follows— 
after making an addition for 59 chapels for which the numbers are not given—* 

Morning, 524,612; Aftemmn, 232,285; Evening, 457,162. 
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nrDEFENDIiSTa 
or CON&RBGA- 
TIONA LISTS. 


8. BAPTISTS. 

Distinctive 

Tenets. 


Different Sects 
of Baptists. 


'ITie following Table shows the various institutions for religious objects 
supported wholly or chiefly by the Congregational body; others with which 
the Independents are intimately connected ivill be found in the List of General 
Societies at page cxvii. The Educational Institutions of the Congregationalists 
are inferred to in the Census Report on that subject. 
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3. 13AIT1STS. 

The distinguishing tenets of the Bapti.sts relate to two points, ujion which 
they differ from nearly every other Christian denomination; viz. (1), the jirojier 
subjecls, and (2), the proper mode, of baptism. Holding that^the rite itself ivas 
instituted for perjietual celebration, Baptists consider, (1), tluit it was meant to 
be’irnparted only on profession of belief by the recijiient, and that this profession 
cannot properly be made by- proxy, as the custom is by sponsors in the Esta- 
bhshed Church, but must be the genuine and rational avowal of the baptized 
person himself. 'J.’o illustrate and fortify this main position, they refer to many 
pas.sages of Scripture which describe the ceremony as performed on persons of 
undoubtedly mature intelligence and age, and assert the absence from the 
sacred writings of all statement or inevitable implication that by any othei' 
persons was the ceremony ever shared. Adutlx being therefore held to be the 
only proper subjects of the ordinance, it is also held that (2), the only projier 
mode is, not, as generally practised, by a sprinkling or affusion of the water m 
the person, but, by a total immersion of the party in the water. The arguments 
by which this proposition is supposed to be successfully maintained, are gathered 
from a critical examination of the meaning of the word flairTifw—from the 
circumstances said to have accompanied the rite whenever its administration is 
described in Scripture—and from general accordance of the advocated mode with 
the practice of the ancient Church. 

These views are entertained in common by all Baptists. Upon other points, 
however, differences prevail, and separate Baptist bodies have in consequence 
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lieen formed. In England the following comprise the whole of the various a. BapiiSw 
sections which unitedly compose the Baptist denomination: . 

General (Unitarian) Baptists. 

General (New Connexion) Baptists. 

Particular Baptists. 

Seventh Day Baptists. 

Scotch Baptists. 

• 

The “ Seventh Day Baptists ” differ from the other General Baptist churches 
simjdy on the ground that the seventh, not the first, day of the week should 
Ije the one still celebrated as the sabbath. They established congregations 
very soon after the first introduction of Baptists into England, but at present 
they have only two places of worship in England and \yales. 

ITic “ Scotch Baptists ” derive their origin from the Rev. Mr. M'Lean, Scotch Baptists, 
who, in I7f>5, established the first Baptist Church in Scotland. Their doctrinal 
sentiments are Calvinistic, and they differ from the English Particular Baptists 
chiefly by a more rigid imitation of Avhat they suppose to be the Jipostolic 
usages, such as love feasts, weekly CA)mmuni()n, plurality of pastors or elders, 
washing each other’s feet, &c. In England and Wales there are but 15 congre¬ 
gations of this body, ^ 

'Phe Baptists, as an organized community in England, date their origin from History. 

I (JDH, when the first Baptist church was formed in London ; but their tenets have 
been held, to greater or to less extent, from very early times. The Baptists 
claim I'ertviUian (a.d. 150-220), and Gregory of Nazianzen (a.d. 328-389), as 
supporters of their views, and contend, on their authority, that the immersion of 
adults was the practice in the apostolic age. Their sentiments have ever since, 
it is affirmed, been more or less received by nearly all the various bodies of 
seceders which from time to time have parted from the Chmch of Rome; as the 
Albigenses and Waldenses, and the other innovating continental sects which 
existed prior to the Reformation. From the agitation which accompanied that 
great event, the opinions of the Baptists gained considerable notice, and the 
holders of them underwent considerable persecution. 

In 18.32 the Calvinistic Baptist Churches arc reported at 926, which number, 
by the addition (say of 200) for the General Baptists and the New Conne-xion, 
would be raised to 1,126. In 1839 the Calvinistic Baptist congregations 
were computed at 1,2/6, and allowing 250 for the other Baptist Climches, 
the total number would be 1,526. These several estimates rclale exclusively 
to England. Wales, for the periods for which accounts are extant, shows that 
in 1772 there were 59 congregations (of all kinds of Baptists); that in 1808 
there were 165 congregations (also of all kinds); wliile in 1839 there were 
244 congregations of Calmnisiic Baptists. At the recent Census the numbers 
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«. BAPTIBT8, The following are the principal societies and institutions supported by the 
, Baptists; others to which they in part contribute are included in the List of 
General Societies on page cxvii of the Report. 
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.Societies to wliieli the asterisk (*) is prefixed beloiii; to tlifi Pariiviihir or ('ah mistie llaptists; 
those marked tints (t) heloiia to the New (’oiinexion of G^irnil or Armiiii.m llaptists; wheru 
no distuielive mark occurs, the society is supported hy lioth of these bodies jiuiitly. 


4. THE SOCTEIT 

or raiE.v os, 
oryuxKjiES. 

Origin of the 
Society. 


George Pox. 
His opinions. 


4. THE SOCIETY OF FRIEND.S, ok QUAKERS. 

The “ Society of Friends ” is the youngest of the four surviving sects which 
trace their origin to that jirolific period wliidi closed (he era of the Reformation, 
and presents an embodiment of perhaps the extremest protest made against the 
ceremonial religion sanctioned by the Church of Rome. Its founder (whose 
O])inions are, with those of others his contemporaries, still received as the 
standard of orthodoxy) was George Fox, the son of a Leicestershire weaver, who, 
in 1640, at the age of 22, commenced the public jiroclamation of his sentiments. 
Conceiving that, in spite of the advance which had been made towards more 
.spiritual worship, far too much reliance was still placeil in forms and ceremonies 
and mere hfiman agency in the work of man’s redemption, he put forward, as 
the, prominent tojiic of his preaching, the necessity of the immediate influence of 
the Sjiirit of God upon the ^ouls of men; without which influence, he taught, 
neither could the truths of Scripture be correctly understood nor effectual faith 
excited. • 


Divine guidance. Fox and thc early Friends believed that the direct divine suggestions could 
unfailingly be recognized as such by those receiving them, and thus distinguished 
from the usual promptings which result from ordinary motives. It was, doubt¬ 
less, owing much to this conviction that they shewed such extraordinary 
courage in the propagation of their views, and such unshaken fortitude in suffer¬ 
ing the consequent jicrsecution. Believing that the course of conduct which 
seemed right to them was actually instigated and commanded by express divine 
authority, no threatenings nor dangers could divert them from pursuing it. 
The magistrates in vain precluded them from preaching in a certain neighbour¬ 
hood; they were sure to be found, the next day, laboiuing in that precise 
locality. In vain their meetings were dispersed by the civil force, and thc 
persons present carried off to jirison: on their next appointed day of worship 
another congregation was invariably found to occupy the vacant edifice and 
foUow unresistingly their predecessors to the gaol. Obedience to the same 
conviction of imperious duty led them often into churches, to proclaim, when 
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opportunity was offered, their distinctive principles; and sometimes it induced 
them to address epistles of advice to sovereigns or judges, urging them to govern or liCAKEBs.’ 
justly and administer the laws with righteousness, 'nic Journal of George Fox 
abounds in passages implying that both he and his associates believed them¬ 
selves to be direeted in their movements by divine inspiration, and even that 
they sometimes thus obtained the power to prophesy. ^ 

As most of the names bestowed by custom on the days and months derive Names of days 
their origin from Pagan superstition, Friends object to use them; substituting 
“first day,” “second day," “first month,” “second month,” for “Sunday,” 

“ Monday,” “ Janiiaiy,” and “ February,” respeitively; and so on of the rest. 

Tlie whole community of Friends is modelled soinewliat on the Presbyterian discipline, 
system. Three gradations of meetings or synods,—monthly, quarterly, and 
yearly,—administer the affairs of the Society, including in their suj)crvisioO 
matters both of spiritual discipline and secular polity. I'lie monthly meetings, 
composed of all the congregations within a definite circuit, judge of the fitness 
of new candidates for membership, supply certificates to such as move to other 
districts, choo.se fit persons to be EUhrs to watch over the ministry^attempt 
the reformation or jironounce the expulsion of all such as walk disonlerly, and 
generally seek to stimulate their members to religious duty. They also make 
provision for the jioor of the society, (none of whom are, consequently, ever 
known to require parochial relief,) and secure the education of their children. 

Ocer.wcr*'also are ajipointed to assist m fhe jiromotion of these objects. At 
monthly meetings, also, marriages are sanctioned jirevious to their solem¬ 
nization at a meeting for worship.—.Several monthly meetings coinjiose a 
uuakterly meeting, to which they forward general reports of their condition, 
and at which appeals are heard from Iheir decisions.—The yearly meeting 
holds the same relative position to the quarterly meetings as the latter do to the 
monthly meetings, and has the general sujicrintendencc of the society in a par¬ 
ticular country: that held in London comprehends the quarterly meetings of 
Great Jlritain, by all of which representatives ai'c ajipointed and reports 
addressed to the yearly meeting. Rejiresentativcs also attend from a yearly 
meeting for Ireland held in Dublin. It likewise issues annual epistles of advice 
and caution, ajipoints committees, and acts as a court of ultimate appeal from 
(piartcrly and monthly meetings. 

A similar scries of meetings, under regulation.'i framed by the men's yearly 
meeting, and contained in the Book of Discipline, is held by the female members, 
whose proceedings arc^ however, mainly limited to mutual edification. 

Connected with the yearly meeting is a meeting for sufferings, com¬ 
posed of ministers, elders, and members chosen by the (puartcrly meetings. Its 
original object was to prevail upon the government to grant relief from the 
many injuries to which the early Friends were constantly exposed. It has 
gradually had the sjihcre of its operations extended, and is now a standing 
committee representing the yearly meeting during its recess, and attending 
generally to all such matters as affect the welfare of the body. 

There arc also meetings of preachers and elders for the purpose of mutual 
ccnsidtation and advice, and the presen'ution of a piu’c and orthodox ministrj'. 

In ease of disputes among Friends, they arc not to apjieal to the ordinary 
courts of law, but to submit the matter to the ai’bitration of two or more of their 
fellow-members. If either party refuses to obey the award, the Monthly Meeting 
to which he belongs may proceed lo ex|)el him from the society. 

From the period of the Revolution of 1()S.S the Friends have received the Fresent political 
benefits of the Toleration Act. • By the statutes of 7 & 8 Win. 111., c. 31., and 
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.‘3 & 4 Wm. IV., c. 4y., their solemn affirmations are accepted in lieu of oaths; 
artd the abrogation of the Test Act renders them eligible for public offices. 

The first assemblies of the Friends for separate public worship Avere held in 
Leicestershire in 1544 In 1652 the Society had extended itself throughout 
most of the northern counties, and before the Restoration, meetings were 
established in nearly all'tlie English and Welsh counties, as well as in Ireland, 
Scotland, the AVest Indies,'and the British provinces of North America. The 
Society in the United Kingdom is not now increasing its numbers. The Friends 
themselves account for this, in pait, by the constant emigration of members to 
America, wlicrc the body is much more numerolis than in England.”' But they 
do not hesitate to admit that much is attributable to the feebler endeavours now 
than formerly to gain jiroselytcs. Since IStH* their number, if comjnitcd by 
the number of their ratt;tuig-houses, has diminished. In 1S(K) they possessed 
41.3 inccting-houscs, wliile the number returned to the Census in 1851 ivas only 
. 371 . They say, however, that this docs not inevitably indicate a smaller number 
of professors; since, of late, there has been a consideriible tendency amongst 
them to inigi'ate from the rural districts, and tir settle in the larger towns. Small 
commuMtics are to be found in parts of France, Gennany, Norway, and 
Australia. 


5. UNITARIANS. 

DilFerenccs of opinion respecting the jierson of Christ are very ancient, Arius, 
a presbyter of Alexandria, whose name is most familiar in connexion with the 
anti-Trinitarian disjmte, existed early in the fourth century, but Sabcllius had 
preceded him in the third, in propagation of very simdar sentiments. The 
“ Arian heresy ” provoked extensive discord in the general church; and we reaxl 
of states and jirinces choosing sides in this mysterious controversy, and under¬ 
taking sanguinary wars for its decision. The “ liercsy ” prevailed to some 
considerable extent in Britain in the earliest period o^ Christianity, before the 
arrival of the Saxons. 

In the sixteenth century, another form of anti-Trinitarian doctrine was 
originated by Laelius and Faustus Socinus, and obtained a wide success in 
Poland. From these two prominent maintainers of their sentiments, the modern 
Unitarians are often called “Socinians;” but they themselves repudiate the 
name,—in part because of a 'diversity of creed on some jtarticular points, and 
partly from repugnance to be held as followers of nmj human teacher. In 
Switzerland, Sen’ctus, by the instigation or consent of* Calvin, was burnt, in 
155.'3, for entertaining these opinions. 

In England, also, similar sentiments prevailed about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and subsequently two Arians were burnt to death in the reign 
of James the First. John Biddle was imjmsoned for the offence in the time of 
the Commonwealth, and died in prison in 1662. Milton was a semi-Arian. 
But little progress was effected till the opening of the eighteenth century, when 
many of the old Presbyterian ministers embraced opinions adverse to the 
'IVinitarian doctrine. A noticeable controversy on the subject was begun in 
1719, in the west of England, and two Presbyterian ministers, in consecpienco 
of their participation m these sentiments, were removed from their jiastoral 
charges. Nevertheless, the Presbyterian clergy gradually became impregnated, 
although for some time they gave no particulp expression from their pulpits to 
their views in this respect. In course of little time, however, their congregations 
either came to be entirely assinlilated with themselves in doctrine, or in ]tart 
.seceded to the Independent body, 'fhus, the ancient Presbyterian chapels and 
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endowments have, in great degree, become the property of Unitarians, whose 5- unitaeiaks. 
origin, as a distinct community in England, may be dated from the first 
occurrence of such virtual transfers, viz., from about the period just subsequent 
to 1730 . 

The modern Unitarians tliffer from the ancient Anti-Trinitarians, chiefly by iVnpts. 
attributing to the Saviour less of divine and more of human nature. In¬ 
deed, He is descriljed by several of their most conspicuous writers as a man 
“ constituted in all respects like other men.” Ilis mission was, they say, to 
introduce, by God’s ajipointment, a new moral disjiensation; andITis death they 
look upon not as a sacrifice or an atonement for sin, but as a martyrdom in 
defence of truth.* Not admitting the essential sirifulness of human nature, they 
do not admit the necessity of an atonement: they consider that a conscientious 
ililigent discharge of moral duties will be adequate to secure for men their future 
hai)])incss. In consequence of their disbelief in the dn inity of Christ, they avoid 
all jiersonal addresses to Him, whether of prayer or jiraise. The Scriptures they 
believe to contain authentic statements; but they do not allow the universal 
ins])iration of the writers. Manj> of the moilern Unitarians believe ^hat all 
mankind will ultimately be restored to liappiness. 'lliis creed is very prevalent 
amongst the Unitai'ians of America, where niiwards of 1,000 churches are re- 
jiorted to profess it. It is there called “ Universalism.” 

Persons den} ing the doctrine of the Trinity were excepted from the benefits of civil position, 
the Tolemtion Act. and remained so until IHl.'l, when the section in that statute 
which affected them mis abrogated. Since that period they hai'c been exactly 
in the same jiosition as all other Protestant Dissenters with respect to their jioli- 
tical immunities. 

t 

'Pbe fonn of ecclesiastical government adopted by the Unitarians is substan- Church govern. 
tially “ congregational;” each individual congregation ruling itself without 
regard to any courts or synods. 

Returns have been received at the Census Ofiice from 223 congregations umbers, 
connected with this body. 


G. UNITED BRETHREN, ou MORAVIANS. c. rsirsn 

(mristianity was introduced into Bohemia in the ninth century’, from Greece; nouiviAss. 
but it was not long beSorc the Papal system, aided by fhe Emjieror, became 
established firmly in that country. Still, the inhabitants were not disclosed to 
yield their cherished sentiments; and, stimulated by the writings of Wycliffe and 
the jireaching and inai-tyrdoin of lluss and Jerome, they afterwards distinguished 
themselves, though unsuccessfully, as firm adherents to the doctrines of the 
Reformation. In the persecution wliieh resulted from the triumph of the Em¬ 
peror in the war with the Elector Palatine, the Protestant clergy were banished v 

from the kingdom. 'Fliey retired to Poland; where, in 1(532, Commenius was 
appointed “ Bishop of the disjiersed brethren from Bohemia and Moravia.” In 
Moravia, ostensible conformity with Romish worshiji was enforced; but many of 
the brethren, cherishing the Protestant faith, met secretly together for devotion, 
and, a.s opjiortunity occurred, fled thence into the IVotestant states of Germany. 

Ten of these, in 1722, obtained pennission from Count Zifizcndorf to settle on 
a portion of his lands. I’lie little settlement thus formed was called “ Hern- 
hutt,” the watch of the Lord. Count Zinzendorf himself soon came to be the 


Brisham’s Oalni Inquir}-, pp. M7-1W. 
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8. UKiTED head of the new church, which, in 1727, had gro\vn to 500 persons. They 
debated then about a combination with the Lutheran church; but the decision 
of the lot, to which they appealed upon the matter, was in favour of their con¬ 
tinuance as a distinct society, lliey, therefore, formed themselves into a regular 
community, mth the designation of “ Unitas Fratrum,” and began to estabbsh 
congregations in various parts of Europe, and to send forth missionaries to re¬ 
motest settlements. Their first establishment in England seems to have occurred 
in \lA-2* 

Doctrines, I’he doctrines of the United Brethren are in harmony with those propounded 

in the “ Confession of Augsburgh.” At a general synod held at Barby, in 
1775 , the following declaration was adopted: “ The chief doctrine to which the 
“ Church of the Brctli{'en adheres, and which we must preserve as an invaluable 
“ treasure committed unto us, is this—that by the sacrifice for sin made by Jesus 
“ Christ, and by that alone, grace and dehverance from sin arc to be obtained 
“ for all mankind. We will, therefore, without lessening importance of any 
“ other article of the Christian faith, steadfastly maintain the following five 
“ poinf.s;— 

“ 1. 'I'he doctrine of the universal depravity of man ; that there is no health 
“ in man, and that, since the fall, he has no power whatever left lo help himself. 

“ 2. llic doctrine of the divinity of Christ: that God, the creator of all 
“ things, was manifest in the flesh, and reconciled us to himself; that he is 
“ before all things, and that by him all things consist. 

“ 3. llie doctrine of the atonement and satisfaction made for us by Jesu.s 
“ Christ: that he was delivered for our olfencps, and raised again for our justi- 
“ fication: and that, by his merits alojie, wc receive freely the forgiveness of sin 
“ and sanctification in soul and body. 

“ 4. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and the operJltions of His grace: that 
“ it is He who worketh in us connetion of sin, faith in Jesus, and pureness in 
“ heart. 

“ 5. The doctrine of the fruits of faith: that faith must evidence itself l>y 
“ willing obedience to the commandments of God, from love and gratiturlc.”t 

Orders. Moravian church is formed according to the episcopal model. The bishops 

have been ordained in regular descent from tliose of the ancient Bohemian 
church. To bishops alone belongs the power of ordaining ministers. The other 
orders are presbyters and deacons. 

Discipline. discipline of the church is regulated by certain .written “Congregational 

Orders or Statutes,” with which every one admitted as a member of the church 
expresses his concurrence. It consists of a series of reproofs and admoni¬ 
tions ; the ultimate and highest punishment being that of excision from the 
community. 

Government. The chief direction of the affairs of the church is committed to a hoard of 
elders, appointed by the general synods, which as.semhle at irregular* inten'als 
varying from seven to twelve years. Of these boards, one is universal, and the 
others local: the former being rc.sidcnt at Ilcrnhutt, and maintaining a general 
•supervision over every part of the society—the latter being specially connected 
with particular congregations. Bishops, beyond their power of ordination, have 
no authority except what they derive from these hoards. There are female elders, 
who attend at the boards} hut they do nofyote. 

• See Southey's Lifo of Wesley, ehapter 
t See Genders View of ail Iteligions, jiago ^2, 
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ITie number of persons actually members of the “ Unity ” does not exceed 6. raiTUn 
12,000 in the whole of Europe, nor 6,000 in America; but at least 100,000 ^MoKAvfAKB! 
more, it is considered, are in virtual connexion with the society and under the 
spiritual guidance of its preachers. The number of their chapels in England 
and Wales, reported by the Census officers, was .32, \vith 2,305 sittings. 

'llie United Brethren have always been distinguished by their efforts to esta- Missions, 
blish missionary stations in the most remote and neglected portions of the globe. 

In 1851 they had 70 settlements distributed amongst the Hottentots, the Green¬ 
landers, the Esquimaux, the Indians, the Australian aborigines, and the Negroes 
of the West Indies and America. The number of missionaries was 294; and 
the converts (not mere nominal jwofessors) then.belonging to the missionary 
congregations amounted to 69,149. The expense of the mission is about 13,000/. 
annually; three fourths of which are raised by other Christian bodies (principally 
by the Cliurch of England) who appreciate the eminent value of these labours. 


7. WESLEYAN METHODISTS.* 7. wksi-etax 

MUrilODlSTS. 

Under the general term of “ Methodists are comprehended two principal 
and several subordinate sections, having totally distinct ecclesiastical organiza¬ 
tions. 'I'he two grand sections differ from each other upon points of doctrine ; 
one j)rofessing Arminian, and the other Calvinistic, sentiments. The former arc 
the tbllowers of John Wesley, and from him are called “ M'esleyan Methodists ”— 
the latter were originated by the labours of George Whitfield, b\it their founder’s 
tiame is not periietuated in .ihcir title, which is, generally, that of “ Calvinistic 
Methodists.” Each of the two grand sections is divided into several smaller 
sections, differing from each other upon points of church government and dis¬ 
cipline ; the Wesleyan Methodists comprise the “ Original Connexion,” the “New 
Connexion,” the “Primitive Methodists,” and the “Wesleyan Association”— 
the Cnh'inistic Methodists coininisc the body bearing that specific name, and 
also the churches belonging to what is known as “ The Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion.” 


(a) The Ouicinal Connexion. 

As at present settled, the form of church govcrAiment somewhat resembles Church Oovcni 
that of the Scottish Presbyterian churches in the order of the courts, in the 
ndation they bear to each other, and in their respective oonstitutions and 
functions. The difference is in the greater degi’cc of authority in spiritual 
matters exercised by the Wesleyan ministers, who preside in their comijs not as 
mere chairmen or moderators, but as pastors. This is said by them to secure 
an ccpiitable balance of pow'er hetrveen tlie two jjarties lay and clerical, in these 
courts, and thus to i)rovide against abuse on cither side. How far this is 
the case will be more clearly seen by a description of these various courts, 
tracing them upwards from the lowest to the highest,—from the Class to the 
Conference. 

'nie Classes were the very first of the arrangements introduced by Mr. Wesley. Chisscs. 

They consist, in general, of about 12 persons; each class having its appointed 
“leader,” (an experienced Christian layman, nominated ))ythe superintendent 

• iSee Wntsou'.s " Life of Wo.sloySoutbey’s “ Life of WesloylliRp’s ” l^incip'.os of ■VVesIeyaii 
MotliiidisniH irr's "CoiigreRalioiial Indopoiuloiioy andXVosl'jaii CnmioxioiiftliMn contrasted;" 

Arlioli' in ‘TyolDiiu’dia ofRoliRioiiH Di'noimnaluins," UyKcv VV. 1,. Thornton, MJV.; Minnies of 
lliu Conrci'cncp, lS,'jO-31-52 3; lirindiwl’s Compcndiiuu. 
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7. WESIETAH’ 
uBiJioDiaia. 


Miiiitilcrs. 


Mode of woriliip. 


The Confcroiico. 


of a circuit, and appointed by a leaders’ meeting,) whose duty is to meet his 
class once every week—converse with each class member, hear from him a 
statement of his spiritual condition, and give appropriate counsel. Every 
member of a class, excej)t in cases of extreme poverty, is expected to contribute 
at least a penny per week towards the funds of tlie society. Out of the 
proceeds of this contribution, assisted by other funds, tlie stipends of the 
minister’s ore paid. The system of class meetings is justly considered the very 
life of Methodism. 

The public worship of these societies is conducted in each circuit liy two 
descriptions of jireachers, one clerical the other lay. The clerics arc sepiu’ated 
entirely to the work of the ministry—are members of, or in connexion with, 
or received as jirobationers by, the Conference—and are supported by funds 
raised for that jiiirpose m the classes and congregations. From one to four of 
these, cidled “ itinerant preachers,” are appointed annually for not exceeding 
three years in immediate succession to the same circuit. ^ Their ministry is not 
confined to any particular chapel in the circuit, but they act interchangeably 
from p)acc to place, seldom preaching in the same place more than one Sunday 
without a change, which is effected according to a jilan generally re-made every 
quarter. Of itinerant preachers there arc at pre.scnt about ill.') in (Ireat 
Hritain. The lay, or “local ” jireachers as they are denominated, follow secular 
callings, like other of their fellow subjects, anil jireadi on the sabbaths at the 
jilaces appointed for them in the .above-mentioned jilan; as great an interval 
being observed between their appointments to the same place as c-an be 
conveniently arranged. 

'ITie jmblic ser\’ice3 of Methodists present a combination of the forms of the 
Church of England with the usual practice of Dissenting Churches. In the 
larger chajiels, the (iHuirch Liturgy is used ; and, in all, the Sacrament is admi¬ 
nistered according to the Church of England rubric. Indejiendcntly of Sabbath 
worship. Love Feasts are occasionally celebrated; and a midnight meeting, on the 
last day of each year, is held as a solemn “ Watch Night,” for the jmrjiose of 
iinjiressing on the mind a sense of the brevity and rajiid flight of time. 

At present there are -IgH circuits in Great IJritain. Besides jireaching in 
the various chapels in their respective circuits, the itinerant preachers ailininistcr 
the sacraments of Baptisne and the Lord’s Siipjier. One or other of them, 
according to an arrangement amongst themselves, meets every class in his 
circuit once in every quarter, jiersonally converses with every member, and 
distributes to all such as have throughout the past three months walked 
orderly a ticket, which authenticates their member.slii]). One of the ministers 
in every circuit is called the “ sujierintcndent,” whose duties, in addition to his 
ordinary labours as a travelling preacher, are, to see that the Methodist 
diseijiline is properly maintained,—to admit candidates into membership 
(subject to a veto by a Ijcaders’ meeting),—and to expel from the society any 
member whom a Leaders’ meeting shall pronounce guilty of any particular 
offence. Ajipeal, however, lies from his decision to a District meeting, and 
ultimately to the Conference. ’I'here is also a “ circuit steward,” whose duty 
is to receive from the society stewards the contributions of class members, and 
to superintend their ajiplication for the purposes of the circuit. 

'file Conference, the highest Wesleyan court, is composed exclusively of 
ministers. It derives its authority from a deed of declaration, executed by 
Mr. Wesley in 1784, by which it was provided that, after the decease of himself 
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and his brother Charles, 100 persons, named in the deed, “being preachers and 7 . wescbyait 
“ expounders of God’s holy word, under the care and in connexion with the nethobists. 
“ said John Wesley,” should exercise the authority which Wesley himself 
possessed, to appoint preachers to the various chapels. Vacancies in the 
“ hundred” were to be filled up by the remainder at an annual Conference. In 
pursuance of this deed, a Conference of 100 ministers meets yearly in July, with 
tlie addition of the representatives selected by the district meetings, and such 
other ministers as are ap[)ointed or permitted to attend by the district com¬ 
mittees. The custom is, for all these ministers to share in the proceedings 
and to vote; though all the decisions tlms arrived at must be sanctioned by 
the legal “ hundred,” ere they can have binding force. The Conference must 
sit for at least five days, but not beyond three weeks. Its principal transactions 
arc, to examine the moral and ministerial character of every preacher—to 
receive candidates on trial—to admit ministers into the connexion—and to 
appoint ministers to i)articular circuits or stations. Independently of its func¬ 
tions muler this deed poll, the Conference exercises a general superintendence 
over the various instiiutions of the body; including the appointment of 
various committees, as, (1) 'Ihe ^Committee of Privileges for guarding the 
interests of the Wesleyan Connexion; (2) 'fhe Committee for the manr^^ement 
of Missions; (.'f) The Committee for the management of Schools for educating 
the children of Wesleyan ministers; (4) ’fhe General Hook Committee (for 
superintending the publication and sale of Wesleyan works); (5) The Chapel 
Building Committee (without whose previous consent in willing no chapel, 
whether large or small, is to be erected, jiurchased, or enlarged); (0) The ChapoJ 
Relief Committee.; (7) The Contingent Fund Committee; (S) The Committee 
of the Auxiliary Fund for worn-out ministers and ministers’ ividows; and the 
committees for the vaiious schools, theological institutions, &c. 

A 

The Conference has also assumed to itself the jiower of making new laws 
for the government of the Connexion; provided that, if any circuit meeting 
disa})prove such law, it is not to be enforced in that circuit for the space of 
one j'ear. Any circuit has the pow'er of memorializing Conference on behalf of 
any change considered deeirable, provided the June quarterly meeting should so 
determine. 

The doctrines held by the Weslcyans are substantially accordant with the Doctrines. 
Articles of the Established Church, interpreted in their Arminian sense. In this 
they follow Mr. AVcslcy rather than Arminius; for, although the writings of 
the latter are received with high respect, the first four volumes of Wesley’s 
Sermons, and his Notes on the New ’I'estament (which they hold to be “ neither 
Calvinistic on the one haTid nor Pelagian on the other ") are referi’ed to as the 
standard of their orthodo.xy. 'fhe continued influence of their founder is 
manifested by the general adherence of the body to his opinions on the subject 
of attainment to Christian perfection in the present life—on the possibility of 
final ruin after the reception of divine grace—and on the experience by eveiy 
convert of a clear assurance of his acceptance with God tlirough faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

TTie Census Accounts show 6,57!) chapels in England and Wales, belonging 
to this Conne.’rion in March 1H.51; containing (allowance being made for defective 
returns) accommodation for 1,447,<W0 jiersons. The number of attendants on 
the Census Sunday was: Morning, 4!)2,714; Afternoon, 3KI,!)64; Evening, 

667,850: including an estimate for cliapels, for which the number of attend¬ 
ants was not stated. 
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7. Wl’SlETAX 
UETnODiaTS. 

RoliffiouB 

Socitrliea. 


Centenary. 


Origin, 


The following Table shows the principal societies and institutions for religious 
objects supported by the Wesleyan Original Connexion. Others, in part sup¬ 
ported by Wesloyans, are mentioned in the General List at page cxvii of the 
Report. 


Kxme or aocIETY 

OR 

Ixsmi'Tiox. 

r>ato of Foun¬ 
dation. 

Annnid 

Income. 

Nihe or Society 

OR 

ISSTJTUTIOX. 

Date of Foun¬ 
dation. 

Annual 

Incumo. 

CoiitinRcnl Fund - 
Anxilmiy Fund • 

Till' Chddron’s Fund - 

A.P. 

175(1 

181.1 

181S 

£ 

11),(wa 
7.i(a 
1.!!SI) 

WcKl(\van ScaiiKm’s Mis¬ 
sion , . . . 

Wcslcj.aii Missionary 
cu'ly - • ’ - 

A.D. 

18.13 

1817 

£ 

Ifin 

10.5,S7() 

‘VVoslc.Naii Tlicolo^tical Iiihli- 
tidioii. 

1811 

4,cs.s 

ICiiiRsM ond and Woodiiousc f 
(ipjvc School - - -( 

1718 

1,811 

I 8,0tS 

Gi’iic'ral t'liapcl Fund - 

1.S18 

3,981 

Ediir.ntioii Fund 

18.17 

2,80(1 


In 1S.'19 was celebrated the Centenary of the ‘existence of Wesleyan 
Methodism; and the gratitude of the people towards the system under which 
they Iwd derived so much advantage was disj)layed by contributions to the 
large amount of 216,()()()^.,‘which sum was ap])ropriated to the estaljlishment of 
theological institutions in Yorkshire and at Richmond—the purchase of tlic 
“ Centenary Hall and Mission House ” in Jlishojisgate Street—the ])rovision of a 
missionary ship—the discharge of chapel debts—and the augmentation of the 
incomes of the Methodist religious societies. 

Of late years a considerable agitation (to be more jiarticularly mentioned when 
describing ” Wesleyan Refonners ”j has diminished to a great extent the num. 
her of the members in connexion. It is stated that by this division the 
Original Connexion has sustained a loss of 100,000 members. 


Thk Methodist New Connexjon. 

For some time after Mr. Wesley’s death -in l/Hl, considerable agitation wa-s 
observable throughout the numerous societies whieli, under his control, had 
rapidly sprung iip in every part of England. 'Ihc more immediate subjects of 
dispute had reference to (1), “the right of the pcojile to bold their public 
“ religious worship at such hours as were most convenient, without being 

restricted to the mere intervals of the hours appointed for service in the 
“ Established Church,” und (2), “the right of the peojilc to receive the 
“ ordinances of Bajitism and the Lord’s Supper from the hands of their own 
“ ministers, and in their own places of worsbij)but,the principal and funda¬ 
mental question in dispute concerned the right of the laity to participate in the 
spiritual and secular government of the body. Wesley himself had, in his life¬ 
time, always exercised an absolute authority; and after his decease the travelling 
preachers claimed the same extent of power. A vigorous ojiposition was, how¬ 
ever, soon originated, which continued during several years; the Conference 
attempting various unsuccessful measures for restoring harmony. A “ Flan of 
Pacification” was adopted by the Conference in \1%, and >vas received with 
general satisfaction so far as the ordinances were concerned; but the question 
of lay influence remained untouched till when the Conference conceded 
that the Leaders’ meetings should have the right to exercise an absolute veto 
upon the admission of new members to the Society, and that no member 
should be expelled for immorality, “ until such immorality had been proved at 
a Leaders’ meeting.” Certain lesser righfs were at the same time conceded 
to the quarterly meetings, in which the laity were represented by the presence 
of their stewards and class leaders. But this was the extent of the conccs- 
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sions made by the preachers; and all propositions for lay-delegation to the 
Conference and the district meetings were conclusively rejected. 

Foremost amongst many who remained upsatisfled by these concessions was 
the Rev, Alexander Kilham, who, singularly enough, was born at Epworth in 
Uncolnshire, the birthplace of the Wesleys. Mr. Kilham, first acquiring promi¬ 
nence as an assertor of the right of Methodists to meet for worship in church 
hours and to receive the sacraments from their own ministers, was gradually led 
to take an active jiart in advocacy of the princijile* of lay participation in the 
government of the Conne.xion. 

Originated by a movement for a cciiain and specific alteration in the constitu¬ 
tion of Wesleyan Methodism, the New Connexion differs from the parent body 
only with respect to those ecclesiastical arrangements which were then the sub¬ 
jects of disjiutc. In doctrines, and in all the essential and distinctive features of 
Wesleyan Methodism, there is no divergence : the Arminian tenets are as firmly 
held hy the New as by the Old Connexion; and the outline of ecclesiastical 
machinery—comprising classes, circuits, districts, and the Conference—is in both 
the same, 'llic grand distinction rests upon the different degrees of power 
allowed in each communion to the laity. It has been shown tha*! in the 
“ Original Connexion,” all authority is virtually vested in the jireachers; they 
alone comjiose the (Conference—their influence is paramount in the inferior 
courts—and even when, as in financial matters, laymen are appointed to com¬ 
mittees, such apjwintments are entirely in the hands of Conference. The. 
“New (^mnexion,” on the contrary, admits, in all its courts, the principle of 
lay participation in church government: candidates for meinbershi]) must be 
admitted by the voice of the existing members, not by the minister alone; 
offending members cannot^ be expelled but with the concnrrcnce of a Leaders' 
meet ing; officers of the body, whether leaders, ministers, or stewards, are 
elected by the church and minister^ conjointly; and in District Meetings and 
the annual Conference lay delegates (as many in number as the ministers) 
are present, freely chosen by the members of the churches. 

'I’hc jirogress of the New Connexion sinc.e its origin has been as follows, in 
the aggregate, comjirising England, Ireland, and the colonics ;* 


Year. 

Members. 

Year. 

Memben's. 

1797 - - 

5,000 

1833 - 

1L734 

18();t - 

5,280 

1840 - 

21,83(1 

181;J - 

8.007 j 

lOlt)* - 

20 ,()02t 

1823 - 

10,794 

1853 - 

2i,;i84i- 

At present (I8.^.‘l) the state of the 
ported to be as follows: § 

Connexion, in England and IVales, is 

Cha|)cls - 

301 

Members - 

- 1 ( 1,070 

isocieties - 

2!18 

Sabbath schools 

273 

Circuit preachers - 

95 

Sabbatlirschool teachers 

- 7.335 

Local preachers 

814 

Sabbath-school scholars 

- 41,337 


Returns have been received at the Census Office from 2!)7 chapels and stations 
(mostly in the northern counties) belonging to this Connexion, containing accom¬ 
modation, after an estimate for l(i defective returns, for ilfi,9()4 jiersons. 'Pile 
number of attendants on the Census Sunday was: Morning 3fi,801; Afternoon, 


Jalaloc of the Now Connoxion, itp.SOl, 312,323. SW, 
t rhe dunirmtiounf munbors in tliisyAr. nionmparodwitli 18HI, was owing to thofaot tbat 
t,OKI moinbi'r.s wore lost botwoi ‘11 llio .ici’irs IStl aiiil 1SK!, ns tho rc.sult of expelling a popular 
pre.'iclior on neouunt of unsouiiil iloetrhie. Sis> Minutes of I'enferoiiee, mil. • 

T Minutes of Conferenen, ISriS.Ji). 11; aiul Missionary lleporl for 1853. 

J Minnies of Conference, p UJ. 
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22 ,fi20; Evening, 39,624: including an estimate for three chapels, the attend¬ 
ance in which was not stated. 

In 1847 the Jubilee of the connexion was celebrated, and it was resolved to 
raise a fund of 20,000/., to be appropriated to the relief of distressed chaiJcls, to 
the crertion of a theological institution, the extension of home and foreign 
missions, and the provision for aged and retired ministers. 


Primitive Methodists. 

About the commencement of the present century, certain among the Wes- 
leyans (and consjncuously Hugh Bourne and William Clowes) began to put 
in practice a revival of these modes of operation, which, as already intimated, 
had by that time been »ibandoned by the then consolidated body. The Con¬ 
ference of 1807 affirmed a resolution adverse to such unprescribed expedients; 
and the consequence of this disapprobation was the birth of the Primitive Me¬ 
thodist Connexion,—the first class Iieing formed at Standlcy in Staffordshire 
in 1810. 'i’he following table, furnished by ,thc lionfcrcnce itself, will show 
the prog’r^ss made by tlie connexion since that period. 


Periods. 

Chapi'l.s. 

rrcachcrs. 

Class 

Lea¬ 

ders. 

Jtorabers. 

SaWmth .Schools. 

ContiPX- 

lonal. 

Ren to J 
Rooms, 
ate. 

Tra¬ 

velling. 

Local. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

1810 

, , 

, , 

. . 


, , 

10 

. . 


. . 

1811 



2 

•• 

- 

200 


.. 

.. 

1820 


•• 

202 

1,«3 


7,812 


.. 


1830 

421 

.. 

210 

2,719 

.. 

35,733 

• • 

.. 


1840 

1,119 


487 

0,550 

•• 

73,990 

.. 

11,908 

00,.508 

1850 

1,5.55 

3,515 

519 

8,.521 

0,102 

101,702 

1,278 

20,111 

10.3,310 

1853 

1.789 

.3.505 

668 

9..591 


10.8,920 

1,.5.35 

22,792 

121,391 


Tliese statistics refer as well to the foreign stations of the Connexion as to 
England and Wales; but the deduction to be made upon this account will not 
exceed two or three per cenU of the above figures. The number of chapels, &c. 
returned by the Census officers was only 2871 so that many of the above 
must probably be small rooms, which thus csca])cd tlie nirticc of the enumerators. 
The numlier of connexional cheuits and missions is, altogether, 31.S, of which, 
13 are in (Canada, 2 in South Australia, 1 in New South Wales, 1 in Victoria, 
and 3 in New Zealand. The “ Missions,” whether aliroad or at home, are 
localities in which the laliours of the preachers are remunerated not from local 
sources, but from the circuit contributions or from the general funds of the 
conne.\ion appropriated to missions. 

'ITie doctrines held by the Primitive Methodists are jirecisely similar to those 
maintained by the Original Connexion, and the outline of their ecclesiastical 
polity is also similar, the chief distinction bcifig the athnission, by the former 
body, of lay representatives to the Conference, and the generally greater 
inliuence allowed, in all the various courts, to laymen. 

Camp meetings, though occasionally held,ei,re mucli less frequent now than 
formerly; the people, it is thought, are more accessible than 50 years ago to 
other agencies. 
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Bible Christians. 


9. RnBSIiBTXK 
UBIHOIinTS. 


The “Bible Christians” (sometimes called Bryanites) are included hero 
amont; the Methodist communities, more from a reference to their sentiments 
and polity than to their oriffin, The body, indeed, was not the result of a 
secession from the Methodist Connexion, but was rather the origination of 
a new community, which, as it grew, adopted the essential principles of 
Methodism. 

Tlic founder of the body was Mr. William O’Bryan, a Wesleyan local preacher 
in Cornwall, who, in IHl.'i, separated from the Wesleyans, and began himself to 
form societies upon the Methodist plan. In a very few years considerable 
advance was made, and throughout Devonshire and Cornwall many societies 
were established; so that, in 1S19, there were nearly 30 itinerant preachers. In 
that year, the first Conference was held, when the Conn Aion was divided into 12 
circuits. Mr. O’Bryan withdrew from the body in 1821). 

In doctrinal profession there is no distinction between “ Bible Christians ” 
and the various bodies df Arminian Methodists, 

The forms of public worship, tf<o, are of the same simple character j but, in 
the administration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, “ it is usual to receive 
“ the elements in a sitting posture, as it is believed that that practice is more 
“ conformable to the jmsture of body in which it was at first received by Christ’s 
“ Apostles, than kneeling; but persons arc at liberty to kneel, if it be more 
“ suitable to their views and feelings to do so.”* 


According to the Census returns, the number of chapels belonging to the body statisHcs. 
in I'ingland and Wales in 1851 was -182; by far the greater number being 
situated in the south-western counties of England. The number of sittings, 

(after .adding an estimate for 42 imperfect returns,) was 66,834, The attendance 
on the Census-Sunday was: Morning, 14,902; Afternoon, 24,345; Evening, 

<11,612; an estimate being made for eight chapels the number of attendants at 
which was not stated in the returns. The Minutes of Conference for 18521 
present the following view : — 






In Circuits. 

In Homo 
Missionary j 
Statioas. 

Total. 

Chapels 


• 

A. 


no 

46,1 

Itinerant Ministers 

■ 

- 

- 

61 

52 

113 

Tiuoal IVearlu'ra 

• " 

- 

• 

7lt 


1,0.19 

MenilxTs 

• 

- 

• 

lO.tW 

S,T18 

13,862 


Tun Wr.si.kyan Metiiodlst Association, 

In 1834 a controversy was originated as to the propriety of the proposed Origin, 
e.stablishmcnt of a Wesleyan Theological Institution; and a minister who dis¬ 
approved of such a measure, and prepared and published some remarks against 
it, was expelled from the Connexion, Sympathizers with him were in similar 
manner expelled. 

I 

As already intimated, the “ Association ” differs from the “ Old Connexion ” 
only with regard to the specific subjects of dispute which caused the rupture. 

_____A- 

• " A Wfnwt of the Rules and Regulations of the peoplo (lenoraiTiated Bible Christians, 
Cimirulofl by order of the Annual Ciiot<T<;uee,'’ ISSS. , , ' , . 

t “ Kxtraets fmn the 'Minutes of. the ,'Utb .tiinnal ronfereure of tlie ministers and repre- 
W'litfttives of tile jKiojilc deiuiiiii Hated liible UliritilKins,’' 1 S.j2. 

C. D 
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ITie only variations, therefore, are in constitutional arrangements, and the 
principal of these m-e as follows:— 

The Annual Assembly (answering to the Old Wesleyan Conference) is 
distinguished by the introduction of the laity as representatives. It consists 
of such of the itinerant and local preachers, and other official or private members, 
as the circuits, societies, or churches in union with the Association (and con¬ 
tributing 50f. to the support of the ministrjO elect.* ITie number of repre- 
sentalives is regulated by the number of constituents. Circuits with less than 
500 members send one; those with more than 500 and less than 1,000 send 
two; and such as luave more than 1,000 send tliree. The Annual Assembly 
admits jjersons on trial as preachers, examines them, receives them into full 
conne.xion, appoints them to their circuits, and excludes or censures them when 
necessary. It also directs the aj)plication of all flcneral or Connexional Funds, 
and ap])oints a committee to represent it till the next Assembly. Hut it does 
not interfere with strictly local matters, for “ each circuit has the right and 
“ power to govern itself by its local courts, without-any interference as to 
“ the management of its internal affairs,”! 
e.' 

As was to be expected from the reason of its origin, the Association gives 
more influence to the laity in matters of church discipline than is permitted l)y 
the Old Connexion. Idierefore it is provided, that " no member shall bo 
“ expelled from the Association except by the direction of a majority of a 
“ leaders’ society or circuiit quarterly meeting.”^ 

According to the Minutes of the 17th Annual Assembly, the followng was 
the state of the Association in England and Wales in 1852, no allowance having, 
however, been made for several incomplete returns:— 


Itinerant preachers and missionaries 

- 

- 

90 

Local preachers - - - 

- 

- 

- i.ou; 

Class leaders ... 

- 

- 

- i,;j5.3 

Members in society 

• 

• 

-19,411 

Chapels - - 

- 

- 

- 329 

Preaching places, rooms, &c. 

- 

- 

■ 171 

Sunday schools . - - 

- 

- 

- 322 

Sunday-school teachers - 

- 

- 

- 6,842 

Sunday-school scholars 

- 

- 

- 43,;i89 


The Census Returns make mention of 419 chapels and ])reach'ing rooms 
containing (after an estimate for the sittings in d 1 cases of deficient infor¬ 
mation) accommodation for 98,813 persons. The att.'-ndance on the Census- 
Sunday (making an allowance for five chapels the returns from which are 
silent on this point) was: Mvming, 32,308; Afternoon, 21,140; Evening, 
40,055. 


Wesleyan Methodist IlEFOitMkRS. 

In 1849, another of the constantly recurring agitations with rcsjiect to 
mini.sterial authority in matters of church discipline arose, and still continues. 
Some parties having circulated through the Connexion certain anonymous 
I)araphlet8 called “ Fly Sheet*,” in which some points of Methodist procedure 
were attacked in a manner offensive to the Conference, that body, with a view to 
ascertain the secret authors (suspected to be ministers), adopted the ex])edient 
of tendering to every minister in the Connexion a “ Declaration,” reprobating 

* “<;''nnexi()na! Itonulations of tho Wesleyan Mnthortist AsfKS'.intion3d edition, ij, 3, 

I „V>'‘n«*ioual lUvulaitlonH of tlio Wesleyan Methodist Association i" 3d (slition 
4Ibid.|i.lu, 
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the obnoxious circulars, and repudiating all connexion with the authorship. 
Several ministers refused submission to this test, as being an unfair attempt to 
make the offending parties criminate themselves, and partaking of the nature 
of an Inquisition, 'fhe Conference, however, held that such a method of 
examination viras both scripturdlly proper, and accordant with the usages of 
Methodism; and the ministers persisting in their oj)po3ition were expelled, 
'fhis stringent measure caused a great senisation tlirough the various societies, 
and meetings were convened to sympathise with the e.xcludcd ministers. The 
Conference, however, steadily pursued its policy—considered all such meetings 
violations of Wesleyan order—and, acting through the suj)crintendent ministers 
in all the circuits, punished by expulsion every memlrer who attended them. 
In consequence of this proceeding, the important question was again, and with 
increased anxiety, debated,—^whether the admission qnd excision of church 
members is exclusively the duty of the minister, or whether, in the exercise of 
such momentous discipline, the other members of the church have not a right 
to share. 

I’hc agitation on these questions (and on some collateral ones suggested 
naturally by these) is stiU prevailing, and has grown extremely formid%We. It 
is calculated that the loss of the Old Connexion, by expulsions and withdrawals, 
now amounts to 100,000 members. The Reformers have not yet ostensibly 
seceded, and can therefore not be said to form a separate Connexion. They 
regard themselves as still Wesleyan Methodists, illegally exi)cned, and they 
demand the restoration of all j)rcachers, officers, and members who have been 
excluded. In the meantime, they have set in operation a distinct machinery of 
Methodism, framed according to the plan W'hich they consider ought to he 
adopted by the jiarent body. In their own returns it is represented that they 
had in 1852, 2,01)0 chapels efr preaching places, and 2,800 preachers. 

At the time of the Census, in March 1851, the movement was but in its 
infancy; so that the returns received, though possibly an accurate account of 
the then condition of the body, will fail to give an adequate idea of its present 
slate, hrom these returns it seems there were at that time 339 chapels in con¬ 
nexion with the movement; having accommodation (after estimates for 51 
defective schedules) for 67,814 persons. The attendance on the Census-Sunday 
(making an allowance for five cases where the numbers were not given) was 
as follows: Morning, 30,470; Afternoon, 16,080; Evening, 44,953. 


r. WBStETAW 

NETSODfSTS 


8 . CALVINISTIC METHODISTS. s. 

r> ij 1 *• CAU'iNiSTio 

ijeorge Whitncld, bom m 1714, the son of an innkeeper at Gloucester, where mbthodists. 
he acted as a common drawer, was admitted as a servitor in Pembroke College Oeorgo Wliit- 
0.xford, in 1732. Being then the subject of religious impressions, to which the 
evil character of his early youth lent force and poignancy, he natui-ally was 
attracted to those meetings for religious exercises which the brothers Wesley 
had a year or two before originated. After a long period of mental anguish, 
and the practice, for some time, of physical austerities, he ultimately found 
relief and comfort; and, resolving to devote himself to the labours of the 
ministry, was admitted into holy orders by the Bishop of Gloucester. Preaching 
m various churches previous to his embarkation for Georgia, whither he had 
determined to follow Mr. Wesley, his uncommon force, of oratory was at once 
discerned, and scenes of extraordinary popular commotion were displayed 
wherever he appeared. In 1737 he left for Georgia, just as Wesley had returned. 

He mimstered with much success among the settlers for three months, and then 
came back to England, for the purpose of procuring aid towards the foundation 
of an or])han house for the eolony. The same astonishing sensation was created 
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by his preaching ns before; the churches overflowed with eager auditors, and 
crowds would sometimes stand outside. Perceiving that no edifice was largo 
enough to hold the numbers Avho desired and pressed to hear him, he began to 
entertain the thought of preaching in the open air; and when, on visiting 
Bristol shortly after, all the pulpits were denied to him, he carried his idea into 
practice, and commenced his great experiment by preaching to the colliers at 
Kingswood. His first audience numbered about 200; the second 2,000; the 
third 4,000, and so from ten to fourteen and to twenty thousand.* Such 
success encouraged similar attempts in London; and accordingly, when the 
churchwardens of Islington forbade his entrance into the pulpit, which the 
vicar had oifered him, he preached in the churchyard; and, deriving more and 
more encouragement from his success, he made Moorfields and Kenningtoii 
Uommon the scenes of his impassioned elo(juencc, and there controlled, per¬ 
suaded, and subdued assemblages of thirty and forty thousand of the rudest 
auditors. He again departed for Georgia in 174S, founded there the orphan 
house, and, requiring funds for its support, again returned to England in 
1751. 

Up tb this period, Wesley and Whitfield had harmoniously laboured in con¬ 
junction ; but there now arose a difference of sentiment between them on the 
doctrine of election, which resulted in their sejiaration. Whitfield held the 
Calvinistic tenets, Wesley the Arminian; and their difference proving, after 
some discussion, to be quite irreconcilcable, they tlienccforth each pursued a 
different path. Mr. Wesley steadily and skilfully constructing the elaborate 
machinery of Wesleyan Methodism; and Whitfield folloAving his plan of field 
itinerancy, with a eon.stant and amazing ])opularity, but making no endeavour 
to originate a sect. He died in New England in 176!), at the age of 55.t 

His folloAvers, however, and those of other eminent evangelists w'ho sympa¬ 
thized with his proceedings, gradually settled into separate religious bodies, 
principally under two distinctive appellations; one, the “ Gountess of Hunting¬ 
don’s Connexion,” and the other, the ” Welsh Cahini.stic Methodists,” Tliese, 
in fact, arc now the only sections which sma-ivc as individual communities; for 
most of Whitfield’s congregations, not adopting any connexional bond, but 
existing as independent churches, gradually became absorbed into the Congre¬ 
gational body. 


The Cou.vtess of Huntingdon’s Connexion. 

Selina, daughter of the Earl of Ferrers, and widow of the Earl of Huntingdon, 
was one of those on whom the preaching of Whifflcld made considerable 
impression. In 1748 he became her chaplain; and by his advice she asssumed 
a kind of leadcrshii) over his followers, erected chapels, engaged ministers or 
laymen to officiate in them, and founded a college at 'I’revecca in South Wales, 
for the education of Calvinistic preachers. After her death, this college was, in 
1792 , transferred to Cheshunt (Herts), and there it still c.xists. 

The doctrines of the Connexion arc almost identical with those of the 
Church of England, and the form of worshi]) does not materially vary; for the 
Liturgy is generally employed, though extcnqjorary prayer is frequent. 

Although the name “ Connexion ” is still used, there is no combined or 
federal ccclcsiasticHl government prevailing, 'llie congregational polity is 
jiractically adojited; and of late years, several of the congregations have 
bi come, in name as well as virtually, Congregational churches. 

* Sriiiilii y's ],if(. of Wchlt'V, vol.i. J«. 201. 

+ I'M rlurinii his tliirt.v-ffnir years’ ministry is said to have jireochcd no fewer than 
18,1)00 .H' rieiii.s, heiiiif more than leu per week. 
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The number of chapels mentioned in the Census as belongln}^ to tliis 
Connexion, or described as “ English Calvinistic Methodists,” was lO'J, con¬ 
taining (after an allowance for the sittings m five chapels, the returns for which 
are defective,) accommodation for 38,727 persons. The attendants on the 
Census-Sunday (making an estimated addition for seven chajjels the returns 
from which were silent on the point) were: Morning, 21,103; Afternoon, 4,3S0; 
Evening, 19,150. 


Welsh Calvinlstic Methodists. 

The great revival of rdlgion commenced in England by Wesley and Whit¬ 
field had been preceded by a similar e\'ent in AVales. The principal agent of 
its introduction there was Ilowcl Harris, a gentleman of Trevecca, in Hriscknock- 
shire, who, with a view to lioly orders, had begun to study at Oxford, but. 
offended at the immorality there prevalent, had quitted college, and returned to 
Wales, lie shortly afterwards began a missionary labour in that country, going 
from house to house, aVid preaching in the open air. A great excitement was 
produced; and multitudes attended his discourses. To sustiiin the religious 
feeling thus awakened, Mr. Harris, about the year 1730, instituted “ Private 
Societies,” similar to those which Wesley was, about the same time, though 
without communication, forming in England. By 1739 he had established 
about 300 such societies in South Wales. At first, he encountered much 
hostility from magistrates and mobs; but after a time his work was taken iqi 
by several ministers of the Church of England; one of whom, the Ihwcrend 
Daniel Rowlands, of Llangcitho, Cardigan, had such a reputation, that “ persons 
“ have been known to come 100 miles to hear him preach on the Sabbaths of 

his administering the Jiord’s Siqiiier;” and he had no less than 2,000 
communicants in his church. In 17-12, 10 clergymen were assisting in the 
movement, and -10 or 50 lay preachers. The first chapel was erected in 17-17. 
at Builth in Brecknockshire. 

In the meantime, Morth Wales began to be in similar manner roused; and, 
in spite of considerable persecution, many members were enrolled, and several 
chapels built. The Rev. Thomas Chmles, of Bala, one of the founders of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, w'as, towards the termination of the century, 
a prominent instrument in effecting this result. 

The growth of the movement, both in North and South Wales, was 
extremely rapid; but the process of formation inta a separate body w.as more 
gradual and slow. At first, as several of the most conspicuous la homers were 
clergymen of the Established Church, the sacraments were administered ex¬ 
clusively by them; but, as converts raultijilied, the number of F-vangelical 
clergymen was found inadequate to the occasion: many members were obliged 
to seek communion with the various dissenting bodies; till, at last, in 1811, 
21 among the Methodist preachers were ordained, at a considerable Conference, 
and from that time forth the sacraments were regularly administered by them 
in their own chapels, and the body assumed distinctly the appearance of a 
separate Connexion. 

A countg in Wales corresponds with a Wesleyan “ Circuit,” or to a Scottish 
Presbytery. All the church officers within a county, whether preachers or 
leaders of private societies, are members of the “ Monthly Meeting ” of the 
county. The province of this meeting is, to superintend'both the spiritual and 
secular condition of the societies wiMiin the county. 

The “ Quarterly Association ” performs all the functions of the Wesleyan 
“ Conference,” or of the “ Synod ’’ amongst Presbyterians. There are tu o 
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meetings held every quarter; one in North Wales, and the other In South 
Wales. The Association consists of all the preachers and leaders of private 
societies in the Connexion. “At every Association, the whole Connexion is 
“ supposed to be present through its representatives, and the decisions of this 
“ meeting are deemed sufficient authority on every subject relating to the body 
*' through all its branches. It has the prerogative to superintend the cause of 
“ Christ among the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists through Wales and England, 
" to inquire into the affairs of all the private and monthly societies, and to 
“ direct any changes or alterations which it may think requisite.” It is 
at this meeting that the ministers are selected who are to administer the 
sacraments. • 

The ministers, among the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, are itinerant. They 
are selected by the private societies, and reported to the monthly meetings, 
which examine into their qualifications, and permit them to commence on trial. 
A certain number only, who must previously ^ve been preachers for at least 
five years, are ordained to administer the sacraments, and this ordination takes 
place at the Quarterly Associations. The preachers are appointed each to a 
particular county; but generally once in the course of a year they undertake 
a missionary tour to distant parts of Wales, when they preach twice every day, 
on each occasion at a different chapel. Their remuneration is derived from the 
monthly pence contributed by the members of each congregation; out of which 
fund a trifling sum is given to them after every sermon. In 1837, a college for 
the education of ministers was established at Bala, and in 1842 another was 
established at Trevecca. 

'lire doctrines of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist." may be inferred from the 
appellation of the body, and be said to be substantially accordant wth the 
Articles of the Estabhshed Church, interpreted according to their Calvinistic 


The number of phapels returned at the Census as pertaining to the body was 
828; containing (after an estimate for 53 chapels which made no return of 
sittings) accommodation for211,!)51 persons. The attendance on the Census- 
Sunday was: Momini/, 71^,728; Afternoon, 59,140; Evening, 125,244. It is 
computed that the body have expended in the erection and repturs of their 
chapels, between the year 1747 and the present time, a sum amounting to nearly 
a million sterling. From the “Dgddiudwr Methodiataidd’' for 1853 we learn 
that the number of ministers was 207, and of j)reachers 231. The number of 
communicants was stated on the same authority at 58,5/'7. 

The ])rincipal societies supported by the Connexion arc those connected with 
Home and Foreign Missions; the contributions to which amount to about 3,000/. 
a yciir. 'ITic oj)cration3 of the Home Mi.s,sion are carried on among the Flnglish 
population inhabiting the borders between England and Wales. The Foreign 
Mission has a station in Brittany (south of Frimce)— the language of that country 
being a sister dialect of the Welsh—and stations at Cassay and Sylhet in India, 
the presidency of Bengal. 


9. SANDEMANIANS or GLASSITES. 

'Fhe Sandemanians—sometimes called Glatnites, both appellations being derived 
from the names of the founders of the sect—first came into notice in Scotland 
about 1728 or 1729; when Mr. Glass, a minister of the Scottish National 
Church, avowed opinions on Church Government aj)proaching very nearly 
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those maintained by Congref^ationalists. Robert Sandeman appeared in 
advocacy of the same opinions about 17f>7, and formed a congregation in 
London in 1762. 

The prominent doctrine of the Sandemanians, on which they differ from 
most other churches, relates to the nature of justifying faith, which Sandeman 
maintained to be “ no more than a simple assent to the divine testimony, passively 
“ received by the understanding.” 

Sandemanians, also, observe certain j^eculiar practices, supposed by them to 
have been prevalent amongst the primitive Cliristians, such as weekly sacra¬ 
ments, love feasts, mutual exhortation, washing each others feet, plurality of 
elders, the use of the lot, &c. 

The number of Sandemanian congregations in England, reported by the 
Census officers, was six; the number of sittings (after an estimate for two 
chapels where the information was not given) was ; and the number of 
attendants on the Census-Sunday was: Morning, 431); Afternoon, 256; 
Evening, 61. 


10. THE NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. 

'fliis body of Christians claims to possess an entirely new disj)ensation of 
doctrinal truth derived from the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg; 
and, as the name imports, they refuse to be numbered with the sects of which 
the general body of Chrisleiiuom is at present comi)osed, 

Emanuel Baron Swedenborg was born at Stocliholm in 16S8, and died in 
London in 1772. He was a person of great intellectual attainments, a member 
of several of the learned srtfcieties of Europe, and the author of very voluminous 
philosophical treatises. In 1745 he separated himself from all secular pursuits, 
relinquished his official labours in the Swedish State, and commenced the career 
which led to a religious movement. In that year, and thenceforth, he was favoured, 
he reports, with continual communications from the spiritual world, being often¬ 
times admitted into heaven itself and there indulged with splendid visions of 
angelic glory and felicity, 'fhe imwer was given him to converse with these 
celestial residents; and from their ravelations, sometimes made directly to 
himself and sometimes gathered by him from the course of their deliberations, 
he obtained the most important of his dotitrines. His own account of the 
matter is thus stated in a letter to a friendI»have been c-alled to a holy 
“ office by the Lord Himself, who most graciously manifested Himself before- 
“ me, His sen-ant, in«the year 174.'), and then opened my sight into the 
“ spiritual world, and gave me to speak with spirits and angels, ns I do even to 
“ this day. From that time I began to publish the many arcana which 1 
“ have either seen, or which have been revealed to me, concerning heaven and 
“ hell, concerning the state of man after death, coneeming true divine worship, 
" and concerning the spiritual sense of the Word, besides other things of the 
“ highest importance, conducive to salvation and wisdom,” 

The general result of these communications was to convince the Baron that 
the sacred writings have two senses—one their natural, the other their spiritual, 
sense; the latter of which it was his high commission to unfold. The natural 
sense is that which is alone received by other Christian Churc-hes—the words of 
Scripture being understood to have the same signification (and no other) which 
they bear in ordinary human intercourse; the spiritual sense is that which, in 
the judgment of the New Church, is concealed within the natural sense of 
these same words,—each word or phrase possessing, in addition to its ordinary, 
meaning, an interior significance corresponding with some spiritual truth. 
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The principal tenets he deduced from this interior meaning of the Holy Word, 
and which his followers still maintain, arc these:—^That the Ldxst Judgment has 
already been accomplished (viz. in 1/57);—^that the former “ Heaven and 
Earth ” are passed away; that the “ New Jerusalem,” mentioned in the 
Apocalypse, has already descended, in the form of the “ New Church i” and 
that, consequently, the second Advent of the Lord has even now been realized, 
in a spiritual sense, by the exhibition of His power and glory in the New 
Chiuxih thus established. 

The usual doctrine of the Trinity is not received; the belief of the'New 
Church being, “that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are one in the person of 
“ our Lord Jesus Christ, comparatively as soul, body, and proceeding operation 
“ are one in every individual man.” 

The New Church also rejects the doctrine of justification by faith alone, 
and the imputed righteousness of Christ: salvation, it inculcates, cannot be 
obtained except by the combination of good works with faith. “ To fear Cod, 
“ and to work righteousness, is to have charity; and whoever has charity, 
“ whatever his religious sentiments may be, will be saved'.’’ 

Tlic resurrection, it is believed, will not be that of the material body, but of 
a spiritudi body; and this will not immediately pass into a final state of being, 
but be subject to a kind of purgatory where those who arc interiorly good will 
receive truth corresiionding with their state of goodness, and thus be fitted for 
heaven; while those who are interiorly evil will reject all truth, and thus be 
among the lost. 

The Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are administered in the 
New Cliurch. The former is believed to be “a sign and a medium, atteniled 
“ with a divine influence, of introduction into the Lord’s Church; and it 
“ means that the Lord will purify our minds from wicked desires and bad 
“ thoughts, if we are obedient to His holy word.” 'I’he latter is believed to bo 
“ a sign and a medium, attended with a divine influence, for introducing the 
“ Lord’s true cliildren, as to their sjiirits, into heaven; and it means that the 
“ Lord feeds their souls with His divine goodness and truth.” 

Tlie mode of worship adopted by the followers of Swedenborg resembles in 
its general form that of most other Christian bodies: the distribution of sub¬ 
jects in their Liturgy, and the coraiiositign of their hymns and ])rayers, being, of 
course, special; but no particular form is considered to be binding on each 
society. 

Tlic general affairs of the New Church are managed by a Conference, which 
meets yearly, composed of ministers and laymen in conjunction ; the jiroportion 
of the latter being determined by the size of the respective congregations which 
they represent: a society of from 12 to 50 members sending one representative, 
and societies of from 50 to 100 members and those of upwards of 100 niembcns 
sending each two and three rejiresentatives respectively, 'niere is nothing, 
however, in Swedenborg’s writings to sanction any particular form of Church- 
government. 

'ITie principal societies for disseminating the doctrines of the New Church 
are, the “ Swedenborg Printing Society,” established in 1810, and the 
“ Missionary and Tract Society,” established in 1821. The income of the 
former, for 18,52 .’1, from subscriptions and* donations, was .'lH.'!/.; and that of 
the latter, for 1851 2 was 2.'J5/. 'Ihc number of tracts issued was 28,9*12. 
Missionaries are employed in different parts of England. 
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Among the first disciples of the new faith were two clergymen of the Church 10. rnfi mJW 
of England, |the Rev. Thomas Hartley, (who translated the work on “ Heaven cueEcn. 
and Hell,”) and the Rev. John Clowes (who translated the " Arcana Cocleslia,” Numbers. 
&c.). In December 1783, eleven years after Swedenborg’s decease, an adver¬ 
tisement brought 5 persons to meet together for reading and conversation; 
which number had increased to thirty in 1787. About this time the formation 
of a definite religious society was commenced; provision was made for public 
worship; and a system of ministerial ordination was adopted. At the 16th 
conference, held in Manchester in August 1822, there were 8 ministers and 37 
delegates, representing 24 congregations. At the Census of 1851 the number 
of congregations was ascertained to be .50; of which the greater number 
were in Lancashire and Yorkshire. It is considered, however, by members 
of the body, that the mere number of their chajjels |dves a very inadequate 
idea of the prevalence of their opinions : many, they say, ostensibly con¬ 
nected TOth other churches, entertain the prominent doctrines of the New 
Church. 


11. THE PLYMOUTH BIIETIIIIEN. 

'lliose to whom this appellation is applied receive it only as descriptive of 
their individual state as Christians—not as a name by which they might be 
known collectively as a distinct religious sect. It is not from any common 
doctrinal peculiarity or definite ecclesiastical organization that they have the 
appearance of a separate community; but rather from the fact that, while all 
other Christians are identified with some particular section of the (Jiurch of 
God, the persons known as “Hretliren” utterly refuse to be identified with 
any. Their e.\istence is, in fact, a jirotest against all sectarianism; and the 
jirimary ground of their secession from the different bodies to which most of 
them have once belonged, is, that the various tests by which, in all these bodies, 
the communion of true Christians with each other is prevented or impeded, 
are unsanctioned by the Word of God. 'Phey see no valid reason why the 
Church (consisting of all true believers) which is realty one, should not be 
also visibly united, having as its only bond of fellowship and barrier of 
exclusion, the reception or rejection of those \ital truths by which the Christian 
is distinguished from the unbeliever. Looking at existing churches, it appeal’s 
to them that all are faulty in this matter; natioml churches by adopting a 
too lax —dissentiiiy churches by adopting a too limited—criterion of member- 
shiji. 'llie former, it apjiears to Brethren, by considering as members all 
>vithin a certain territory, mingle in one body the believers and the unbelievers; 
while the latter, by their various tests of doctrine or of discipline, exclude from 
their communion many who are clearly anil undoubtedly true members of the 
universal Church. 'I’he Bretlwen, therefore, may be rcjiresentcd as consisting 
of all such as, practically holding all the truths essential to salvation, recognize 
each other as, on that account alone, true members of the only Church. A 
difference of opinion upon aught besides is not regarded as sufficient ground 
for separation; and the Brethren, therefore, have withdrawn themseh es from 
all those bodies in which tests, express or virtual, on minor points, are made 
the means of separating Christians from each other. 

In the judgment of the Brethren, the disunion now existing in the general 
Church is the result of a neglect to recognize the Holy Spirit as its all-sufficient 
guide. Instead, they say, of a reliant; on Ilis promised presence and sovereignty 
as Christ’s vicar on carlii, ever abiding to assert and maintain His Lordship in 
the Church according to the written Word, men, by their creeds and articles, 
have questioned the sufficiency of Scripture as interpreted to all by Him, and. 
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THE BEETHiiBif. ^hcir ministerial and ritual appointments, have assumed to specify the 
channels through which only can His blessings be communicated. All these 
various human forms and systems are believed by Brethren to be destitute of 
scriptural authority, and practically restrictive of the Holy Spirit’s operations. 

Chiefly with regard to ministry are these opinions urged; the usual method 
of ordaining special jtersons to the office, being held to be unscriptural and 
prejudicial. They conceive that Christians in general confound ministry (i.e. the 
exercise of a spiritual gift) with local charges, as eldership, &c. Such charges, 
they infer from Scripture, required the sanction of Apostles or their delegates, 
to validate the appointment (Acts xiv. 2.‘1., Titus i. 5.); whereas the “ gifts ” 
never needed any human authorination (Acta xviii. 24-28, Rom. xii., 1 Cor, 
xii-xin., Phil. i. 14., I Peter iv. .9, 10.) Further they urge that while Scripture 
warrants the Church to expect a perpetuity of “ gifts ”—as evangelists, pastors, 
teachers, exhorters, ruler.s, &o.—because they are requisite for the work of the 
ministry (Ej)hes. iv. 7-Ut)— it nowhere guarantees a permanent ordaining power, 
without which the nomination or ordmning of elders is valueless. All behevers 
are, it is affirmed, true spiritual priests capacitated for worship (Ileb. x. 12-25), 
and any who possess the qualifications from the Lord are authorized to 
cv'angelisc the world or instnict the Church; and such have not alone the 
liberty, but also an obligation to employ whatever gift may be entrusted to 
their keeping. Hence, in their assemblies, Brethren hqve no pre-appointed 
person to conduct or share in the proceedings; all is open to the guidance of 
the Holy Ghost at the time, so that he %vho befieves himself to be so led of 
the Spirit, may address the meeting, &c. This arrangement is considered to 
be indicated as the proper order in 1 Cor. xiv.—to flow from the principle laid 
down in 1 Cor. .xii.,—and to be traceable historically in the acts of the Apostles. 
By adoj)ting it the Brethren think that they avoid two evils by which all 
existing sects are more or less distinguished; the first, the evil of not employing 
talents given to believers for the Church’s Iwnefit—^the second, the evil of 
appointing as the Church’s teachers men in whom the gifts essential for the 
work have not yet been discovered. 'I'he Brethren, tlierefore, recognize no 
separate orders of “clergy” and “laity”—all are lookcil upon as equal in position 
(Matt, xxiii. 8., 1 Cor. x. 17, xii. 12-20, &e.), differing only as to “ gifts ” of 
ruling, teaching, preaching, and the like (Rom. xii. 4-8., 1 C'or. xii. 18,28, &c.). 
I'he ordinances, consequently, of baptism, when administered, and the Lord’s 
Supj)er, which is celebrated weekly, need no special jicrson to administer or 
preside (Acts ix. 10-18, x. 48, xx. 7, 1 Cor.xi.) Another feature of some im- 
j)ortance is, that wherever gifted men arc found among the Brethren, they, 
in general, are actively engaged in preaching and expounding, &c. on their own 
individual responsibility to the Lord and quite distinct from the Assembly. So' 
that though they may occasionally use the buildings where the Brethren meet, 
it is in no way as ministers of the Brethren but of Christ. 

The number of places of worship which the ('ensus officers in England and 
Wales returned as frequented by the Brethren was 1.'52; but jmjbably this 
number is below the truth, in consccjucnce of the objection which they entertain 
to acknowledge any sectiuian appellation. Several congregations may bu 
included with the number (26) described ns “ Christians ” only. 
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UNENDOWED CHURCHES, NOT PROTESTANT. UWESnoWBO 

’ GUUKCItES, not 

_ rEOTBSTAST. 


1. ROMAN CATHOLICS. i. bomas 

CATHOLICS. 

'ITie Toleration Act of IGSS, by which the Protestant Dissenters were relieved 
from many of the disabilities that previously attached to them, procured no 
change in the position of the Homan Catholics. They still remained subjected 
to the penalties inflicted by the various statutes which, since Elizabeth’s accession, 
had been passed for their discouragement. Tliese were exceedingly severe. 

Apart from the punishments awarded for the semi-political offence of denying, 
or refusing to admit the Sovereign’s supremacy, the Acts of Recusancy (I Eliz. 
c. 2., and 2.3 Eliz. c. 1.) exposed them to considerable fines for non-attendance 
at the service of the Established Church; and by other statutes they w'ere not 
permitted to establish sthools in England, nor to send their children to be taught 
abroad—they were excluded from all civil and military offices, from seats in 
either House of Parliament, and from, the practice of the law,—they "were not 
allowed to vote at Parliamentary Elections—proselytes to popery, and those who 
were the means of their conversion, were subjected to the penalties of treason— 
and, by various oaths and tests as well as by exjffess provision, they were 
hindered in the exercise of their religious worship, and prev’ented from promul¬ 
gating their doctrines. Their condition was, in fact, deteriorated in the reign 
of William III.—some enactments of especial rigor being sanctioned.* 

Whether from the effect of these enactments, or from the natural progress of 
the principles of Protestantism, it is certain that at this time the number of 
professing Homan Catholics in England, who, in the reign of Elizabeth, were, 
according to Mr. llutler, a majority, or, accoriling to Mr. Irlallam, a third of the 
poj)ulation, had considerably declined. A He|)ort presented to William, divides 
the freeholdns of England and Wales, as follows— 

Conformists . - . . 2,477,254 

Nonconforrtiists - - . . 108,675 

Papists ----- 13,866 


2,599,786 


And the number of persons of the Roman Catholic faith is said to be only 
27,696. 'I'his statenusfit, allowing for all probable deficiencies, sufficiently 
exhibits the great diminution which, from various causes, had occurred since the 
period of the Refonnation. 

Not much alteration in the position of the Roman Catholics took place for 
nearly a century after the Rev'olution. A« the temper of the times grew milder, 
many of the penal laws were not enforced; though, while the throne remained 
exposed to the pretensions of the Stnart family, the laws themselves continued 
on the Statute Hook: indeed, some further measures were enacted during the 
agitations consequent upon the Catholic Rebellion of 1715. When, however. 


• " In 1609, the 11th of William, an Act passed, for Further preventing the growth <\f Popery, 
of pocnliar severity. A reward of ono huiidred pounds is offered for apprehending any priest or 
Jesuit, Panists not taking the oaths in six months, after eighteen years of age, arc declared 
incapable of Inheriting lands, Ac.; aiul tluBncxt of kin, a I’rotestant,Is to enjoy tho same: also, 
1‘apists arc made iueapahio of imrclinsiiig lauds. Ambassadors are not to proter't priests that 
aru siibjeets of Hiiglaiid. Sending a chilil to bo edueatei'. abroad in tlie Ituiiiish religion is 
]>uiiisliablu l>Y a forfeit of ono Iniiidivd pounds. Popish parents are obliged to allow a main- 
teuaiieo to lheir eliildieii, luMMuiiig proleslant, at llie Idiaiieellor’s determination,"—t'hark'S 
Uutler's llislorie.vl Memoirs orthe Jiiiglish Catliolics, vcl. ii. p,51. 
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in the person of George III., the Brunswick dynasty was firmly settled on the 
throne, a course of mitigating legislation was commenced, which gradually 
relieved the Roman Catholics from all restraints upon their worship, and from 
nearly all the incapacities attached to their religion. In 1778, the first remedial 
Act was passed, repealing the provision in the 10th and 12th of William III., 
by which the Catholics were disabled from taking lands by descent. The 
Gordon Riots of 1780, rather aided than retarded the advance of public senti¬ 
ment towards additional relief; and, in 1791, Mr. Pitt, (having obtained from 
the chief continental universities, unanimous ojjinions that the Pope j) 088 esscd 
no civil authority in England, that he cannot absolve the subjects of a sovereign 
from their allegiance, and that the })rinci)de8 of the Roman Catholic faith do not 
excuse or justify a breach of faith with heretics), procured the passing of another 
bill, by which, upon taking a form of oath prescribed, the Catholics were 
secured against most of the penalties pronounced by former Acts.* ITiey 
were left, however, still subjected to the Test and Corporation Acts, by which 
they were excluded from all civil and military offices; were jirohibited from 
sitting in either House of Parliament, and were disabled from presenting to 
advowsons. The removal of the chief of these remaining disabilities was 
zealously urged upon the Parliament for many years successively. In 181.3 an 
important measure, framed with this intention, was defeated in the Commons 
by a majority of only four; while, in 1821, a bill to the same effect passed 
through the lower House hut utis rejected by the Peers. At length, in 1828. 
the 'J’est and Corporation Acts were abrogated, and in 1829 the Catholic 
Emancipation Act bestowed on Roman Catholics substantially the same amount 
of toleration which was granted to the Protestant Dissenters. 

ConcmTently with the alleviation of their civil state, the number of the 
Catholics appears to have been gradually augmenting. In l/h? a return 
reports their number to be (>7,9Hi; and another return in 1780 enumerates 
09,376. About this time, the number of chapels was about 2(M). The following 
is extracted from a Roman Catholic work :t it shows the progressive increase in 
the number of such chapels in England and Wales since 1824: 


Year. 

Number 

of 

Clia))els. 

Year. 

Number 

of 

Chapels. 

Year. 

Number 

of 

Chapels. 

1821 - - 

313 

„183i - . 

417 

istl • • 

600 

1825 - 

370 

1.8.15 • - 

417 

1815 - . 

513 

1828 • - 

38-t 

18:j3 - 

423 

1840 - 

530 

1827 • 

383 . 

1837 - - 

431 

i8.»7 • - 

630 

1828 ■ - 

3s7 

ms • 

429 

1848 ■ 

543 

1829 - 

.">9i 

1.S39 - - 

4tl 

1849 - - 

663 

WIO - - 

393 

hSJO . 

403 

1850 . 

674 

mi - 

397 

18tl - .. 

433 

1851 - • 

683 

1833 

403 

1813 - 

479 

1853 • 

003 

1833 . 

411 

18W - - 

497 

1853 - • 

010 


Upon the same authority, the number of colleges belonging to the church is 
now (1853) eleven, and of religious houses 88, (of which 15 arc for men, and 


* Persons taking the oath wero exempted from tlw operation of tho Acts of Jlceiisancy; wero 
allowed, under certain regulations, to meet for worship and to esi, 1 , 1)1 isli seliools; wuiti ndievcsl 
from tho oath of HU)>rcmae.,y and the declaration against transtilislaiil ini ion ; were not comiiellisl 
to regisOir tludr de,eils and wills; and wore delivered from tho double land tax tluthorto imposed 
upon llicm. 

t Catholic Statistics ISiS to 18.W. 
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73 for women) 5 wliilethe number of the priests is 875. The following Table 
(B.) displays the increase, as to priests and religious houses, since 1841. 


Table B. 


Year. 

NiiTnlicr of 
JU-ligivus 
Hohsom. 

Nuralier 

of 

Vricsts. 

Year. 

NutnUpT of 

Houses. 

NumBpr 

of 

Priests. 

1841 - • 

17 

557 

1818 


47 

719 

1842 - 

21 

000 

1849 

- 

63 

774 

1843 . - 

23 

648 

1850 


04 

788 

1814 - 

28 

659 

1851 

- 

68 

826 

1845 . - 

33 

6G6 

1852 • 

- 

78 

856 

1810 • 

39 

G85 

1853 - - 

* 

88 

875 

1817 • - 

42 

099 


• 




Tlie number of chapels from which returns have been received at the Census 
Office is 570 ; with sitings (after an allowance for 48 chajjcls making no return 
upon this point) for IBfi.lll. 'ITie number of attendants on the Census-Sunday 
(making an estimated addition for 27 chapels the returns from wloich were silent 
on this point) was; Morainy, 252,783; Afternoon, 53,907; Ereniiiy, 70,880. 
will be obsen'cd, that in the morning the number of attendants was more 
than the number of sittings: this is exjdained by the fact that in many Roman 
Catholic chapels there is more than one morning service, attended by different 
individuals. 


2. THE CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 

(The Ibvinoites). 

llie following sketch, supplied by a member of this body, will perhaps convey, 
with certain qualifications, a correct idea of its sentiments and position :— 

“ 'Hie body to which this name is applied make no exclusive claim to it: 

“ they simply object to be called by any other. They acknowledge it to be 
“ the common title of the one Church baptised into Christ, which has existed 
“ in all ages, and of which they claim to be members. They have always protested 
“ against tlie application to them of the term ‘ livingites;’ which apfiellation 
“ they consider to be untrue and offensive, though derived from one whom, 
“ when living, they held in high regard as a devoted minister of Christ. 

“ They do not jirofess to be, and refuse to acknowledge that tliey are, 
“ separatists from the Chiu'ch established or dominant in the land of their 
“ habitation, or from flie general body of Christians therein. They recognize 
“ the continuance of the Church from the days of the first apostles, and of the 
“ three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, by succession from the apostles. 
“ They justify then* meeting in separate congregations from the charge of 
“ schism, on the ground of the same being pennitted and authorized by an 
“ ordinance of paramount authority, which they believe God has restored for the 
“ benefit of the whole Church. And so far from professing to be another sect in 
“ addition to the numerous sects already dividing the Church, or to be ‘the One 
“ Church,’ to the exclusion of all other bodies, they believe that their special 
“ mission is to re-unite the scattered members of the one body of Christ. 

“The only standards of faith which they recognize ai'c the tlwe creeds of 
“ the Catholic Church—the Apostles’ creed, the Nicene or Constantinopolitan 
" creed, and that called the creed, of St. Athanasius. The speciality of their 
“ religious belief, whereby they are distinguished from other Christian com- 
“ raunities, stands in this: that they hold apostles, prophets, evangelists, and 
“ jmstors to be abiding ministries in the Cliimjh, and that these ministries. 
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TTTE cATtroTTc togethcT with the power and gifts of the Holy Ghost, dispensed and distributed 

AND APOSTOLIC aiuong her members, are necessary for preparing and perfecting the Church 
CHURCH. (, second adient of the Jjord; and that supreme rule in the Church 

“ ought to be e.xcpcdsed, as at the first, by twelve apostles, not elected or 
“ ordained by men, but called and sent forth immediately by God. 

“ The congregations which have been authorized us above stated are placed 
“ under the pastoral rule of angels or bishops, with whom are associated, in the 
“ work of the ministry, priests and deacons. The deacons are a distinct and 
“ sc|)arate order of ministers taken from the midst of, and chosen by, the 
“ rcsjMJctive congregations in which they are to serve, and are ordained either 
“ by apostles or by angels receiving commission thereunto. The priests are 
“ first called to their office by the word through the prophets, (“ no man taking 
“ this honour to himself,”) and then ordained by apostles; and from among 
“ the priests, by a like call and ordination, are the angels set in their places. 

“ With respect to the times of worship, the Holy Eucharist is celebrated, and 
“ the communion administered, every Lord’s day, and more or less frequently 
“ during the week, according to the number of priests in each particular 
“ congregation; and, where the congregations are large, the first and la.st hours 
“ of every day, reckoning from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., are appointed for divine 
" worship; and, if there be a sufficient number of ministers, there are, ia 
“ addition, prayers daily at 9 a.m. and 3 p.m., with other services for the more 
“ special object of teaching and preaching. 

“ In the forms of worship obsen'ed, the prayers and other devotions to be 
“ found in the principal liturgies of the Christian Church are introduced by 
“ preference, wherever appropriate; and in all their services the bishops and 
“ clergy of the Catholic Church, and all Christian kings, princes, and governors, 
“ are remembered before God. It may also be observed, that in their ritual 
“ observances and offices of worship external and material things have their 
“ place. 'I’hey contend that, as through the washing of water men are admitted 
“ into the Christian covenant, and as bread and wine duly consecrated arc 
" ordained to be used not merely for spiritual food but for puqwses of sacra- 
“ mental and symbolic agency, so also that the use of other material things, 
“ such as oil, lights, incense, &c., as symbols and exponents of spiritual 
“ realities, belongs to the dispensation of the Gospel. 

“ Besides free-will offerings, the tenth of their increase, including income of 
“ every description, is brought up to the Lord (it being regarded as a sacred 
“ duty that tithe should be dedicated to His service alone), and is apportioned 
“ among those who ore separated to the ministry. 

“ In England there are about .30 congregations, comprising nearly 6,000 
“ communicants; and the number is gradually on the increase. ITiere are also 
“ congregations in Scotland and Ireland, a considerable number in Germany, 
“ and several in France, Switzerland, and America.” 

Of late years, it is said, the church has made considerable progress, so that 
from 1846 to 1851 the number of communicants in England has increased by a 
third, while great success has been achieved on the continent and in America. 
Returns Irom 32 chapels (chiefly in the southern counties of England) have 
been furnished to the Census Office. These contained (allowing for one 
chapel for which the sittings are not mentioned) accommodation for 7,437 
persons. The attendance, on the Census-Sunday, was (making on estimated 
addition for two chapels with regard to which no information was received) 
Moniin^, 3,176; Aftemom, •, Evening,707. 
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a THE LATTER DAY SAINTS, ob MORMONS. • 

Although, in origin, the Mormon movement is not English, but American, 
yet, as the new creed, by the missionary zeal of its disciples, has extended into 
England, and is making some not inconsiderable progress rvith the poorer 
classes of our countrymen, it seems desirable td give, as far as the inadequate 
materials permit, some brief description of a sect, the. history of whose opinions, 
sufferings, and achievements, .shows, perhaps, the most remarkable religious 
movement that has happened since the days of Mahomet. 


.1. THBIATTSB' 
DAX 8A1HTB, or 
MORMONS. 


Joseph Smith, the prophet of the new belief, was born in humble life in 1805, 
at Sharon in the state of Vermont, from whence in 1815 he removed with his 
parents to Palmyra, New York. When about 15 years old, being troubled by 
convictions of his spiritual danger, and perplexed by the multitude of mutually 
hostile sects, he saw, he says, while praying in a grove, a vision of “ two 
personages," who informed him that his sins were pardoned, and that all 
existing sects were alnrfost equally erroneous. ITiis vision was repeated three 
years afterwards, in 182.3, when an angel, he reports, informed liim that the 
American Indians were a remnant of the Israelites, and that certain* records, 
written by the Jewsh prophets and containing history and prophecy, had, when 
the Indians fell into depravity, been buried in the earth at a spot which the 
angel indicated. Smith was fiirther told, that he had been selected as the 
instrument by which these valuable records should be brought to bght; the 
revelations they contained being necessary for the restoration of that purity 
of creed and worship from which all the modern churches had alike departed. 

Accordingly, upon the 22d of September 182.3, Smith, the story runs, dis¬ 
covered in the side of a hill, about four miles from Palmyra in Ontario County, 
a stone box, just covered by the earth, in which was deposited the “ Record,”— 
a collection of tliin plates of gold, held together by three golden rings. Part of 
this golden book was sealed, but the portion open to inspection was engraven 
thickly with ” Reformed Egyptian ” characters. Together mth the book he 
found two crystal lenses “ set in the two rims of a bow,” apparently resembling 
an enormous pair of spectacles; this instrument he said was the Urim and 
Thummim used by ancient seers. 

ITie simple inspection of these treasures was the whole extent of Smith’s 
achievements on his first discovery of them; he was not permitted by the angel 
to remove them until four years afterwards, on the 22d of September 1827. 
During the interval ho received occasional instruction from his supernatural 
visitant. 

The news of his discovery attracted such attention, and procured him so much 
obloquy, that, according to the narrative of his biographers, he was exposed 
to personal violence, and was obliged to fly to Pennsylvania, carrying his golden 
plates concealed in a barrel of beans.t When thus in some security, he, by the 
aid of the Urim and Thummim, set to work upon the translation of the unsealed 
portion, which, when complete, composed a bulky volume, which he called the 
“ Book of Mormon ”—“ Mormon,” meaning, he explained, more good, from 
*‘mor,’' a contraction for more, and “mon,” Egyptian for good. “Mormon,” 
too, was the name of a supposed prophet living in the fourth or fifth century, 


Origin and 
Progress. 


• 8pe“Tho Mormons, a ooulennwrary History;” “ Romarknido Vision, by Orson Pratt, ono 
of tho twelve apostles of the Chiirch of Jesus Christ of J.att(>r Day Saints;" “ Tlie Voice of 
Joseph, a brief account of tlic Rise, Progress, and Persecutions of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints, with their present position and projK'rty in Utah Territory, by Ix)nin*o 
Snow, one of tho Iwelvo apostles;” “AVoiceofWnrmiig, by Parley P. Pratt;” “The only Way 
tone Saved, by Lorenzo Snow;" “TUo Seer;" “ Rook of ikx trine and Covenants ofthophureli 
ot Jesiis Christ of Ijatter Day Saints, selected fToiu tho Revelations of God, to Joseph Smith, 
Pits dent;" third European edition. 1862. 
t A Voico ofM'aniing, p.s7. 
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who, after the principal portion of the American Israelites had fallen in battle, 
and the whole of them become degenerate,' engraved on plates a summary of 
their history and prophecies. 'I'hese plates, his son, Moroni, in the troublous 
times which followed, hid for safety in a hill then called Cumora, about the 
year a.d. 420. 

Mormons defend the authenticity of this recital, by asserting the improbability 
that Smith, an illiterate person, could invent it, and, unaided, write so large 
nnd peculiar a volume. To the objection that the golden plates are not pro¬ 
duced, they give Smith’s own reply to the ai)plication3 made to him by his 
disciples for a new—that such an exhibition of them is prohibited by special 
revelation. Nevertheless, in further pi*oof of Smith's veracity, three “ witnesses ” 
were found to testify that they had actually seen the plates, an angel having 
shewn them; and a similar testimony was borne by eight other “ mtnesses,’ 
—four of these belonging to a family named Whitmer, and three being the two 
brothers and the father of Smith. The utmost that Smith did towards allowing 
access hy inditferent parties to the plates, was to give to one of his inquiring 
followers a copy upon paper of a portion of the i)latei/ in the original hiero¬ 
glyphics, viz., the “ lleformcd Egyptian.” 'lliis was submitted by the yet 
unsatisfied disciple to Professor Anthon of New York, who, however, did 
not recognise the characters as those of any ancient language known to him 
Hie Mormon advocates appear to think these evidences irresistible.f—Upon 
the other hand, it is asserted, by opponents of the Saints, that about the years 
180y—12, a person of the name of Solomon J^aulding, who had been a 
clergyman, conceived and executed the design of writing a religious tale, the 
scenes and narrative of which should be constructed on the tlicory that the 
American Indians were the lost ten tribes of Israel. This work, w'hen finished, 
he entitled “ The Manuscript found;" and the purport of tlie fiction was, to 
trace the progress of the tribes from Jerusalem to America, and then describe 
their subsequent adventures in the latter country,—“ Mormon ” and his son 
“ Moroni ” being prominent characters, and Nephi, Lehi, and the Lamanites 
(names frequently occurring in the Book of Mormon) being also mentioned, 
'lire MS. of this production, it is further stated, found its way into the hands 
of one Sidney Rigdon, who was intimately connected with Smith from the 
commencement of his career. 

The “ Book of Mormon ” was succeeded by a “ Book of Doctrine and 
Covenants," being a collection of the 8i)ecial revelations made to Smith and 
his associates upon all points connected with the course and welfare of the 
church. This was continually enlarged as further revelations, consequent 
upon the varying fortunes and requirements of the body, were received. 
Amongst these was one by which the “ Aaronic Priesthood ” was revived— 
another by wliich baptism by immersion wa* commanded—a third for the 
institution of “ A|K)stles”—and others for the temporal regulation of the church 
from time to time.* In these productions the peculiar phraseology of the 
sacred scriptures was profusely imitated. 

It appears that at the end of about three years after Smith’s announcement of 
himself as a prophet, about 30 persons were convinced of ^ reality of his 
jjretensions, and from this time forward converts rapidly in'Cnased. Smith 
removed to Kirtland, in Ohio, and set up a mill, a store, and a bank. 

It was not without opposition that this progress was effected. As appears 
to be usual upon the rise of new religious sects, the Mormons were accused of 

• The “ doctrine " of tliis book is contained in ajjvon lectures on Failli, originally delivered 
before a class of elilcrs in Kirtland, Oliio. Some ortlut " revelations ” are wry minute; as for 
instance, one authorizing Newoi K. 'Whitney to retain hla store for a little season j others direchne 
Titus BilliiiKB to dispose of bis land—Martin Harris to lay liis monies before the Bishon of tho 
Chnrch-rsidnejT Rigdon to write a description of tho land of Zion—Joseph Smith to receive 
support from the Church, and to have a house built In « hich to live and translate- &c 
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holding many outn^eous and immoral doctrines, and, amongst them, that of a 
community of wives. The .popular hostility was often violently manifested, 
and the saints were subjected to much ill-treatment. Smith himself; in 1832, 
was tarred and feathered by a midnight mob; and, in the following year, 
the whole of the Mormons in Missouri (amounting to above a thousand juasons) 
were expelled from Independence, Jackson County, which had been described 
by Smith as the Zion appointed by revelation for the resting-place of the saints. 
'I’hey removed to Clay County, where, in 1837, they were joined by the prophet 
himself, whose bank in Kirtlaiid had failed. Meantime, the prejudice agwnst 
the Mormons followed them to their new habitation, and, in 1838, after several 
sanguinary outbreaks, Joseph Smith and his brother Hyrum were imprisoned, 
and the whole community of Mormons were expelled from their possessions in 
Missouri. 'ITiey took refuge in the neighbouring state, of Illinois. Here, in 
1839, their prophet, who had managed to escape fttim prison, joined them. 
ITiey now numbered lo,00() souls. 

In Illinois, they chose the village of Commerce as their residence, which soon 
Ijecamc converted into a considerable town, of which the prophet was appointed 
mayor. This town they called Nauvoo, or “ Beautiful,” according to the 
language of the Book of Mormon. A body of militia, called lht> Nauvoo 
Legion, was established—Smith being “General.” In 1841, a “revelation” 
ordered the construction of a splendid temple, towards which object all the 
saints were to contribute a full tithe of their possessions. It is said that they 
expended on this structure nearly a million of dollars. 

In Nauvoo, the Mormons seem to have increased and jirospered greatly; the 
town extended fast; the temple, gradually rose; and the j)rophet was the 
absolute head of a comparatively powerful community, which hardly recognised 
the ordinary laws of the sjatc. In 1843 he became a candidate for the Presi¬ 
dency, and put forth a statement of his views. In 1844, however, occurred 
the final catastrophe of his life. \ Nauvoo paper, having jirinted certain 
scandal of him, was, by order of the council of the town, suppressed, and 
its office rased; on which, the editors retired to Carthago, and obtained a 
warrant against Smith and his brother. This warrant Smith refused to recog¬ 
nise : the county force prej)ared to execute it; and the Saints prepared their city 
for defence. To save the town, howe\'er. Smith surrendered on the jn'omisc of 
protection from the governor. 'Hiis promise proved of little value; for, on the 
27 th of June 1814, a mob broke into Carthage prison, and Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith were shot. ^ 

Upon the prophet’s death there were two comi)etitor3 for the vacant supre¬ 
macy—Sidney Iffigdon and Brigham Young. The former was the earliest 
associate of Smith, antf professed to be acquainted with “ all his secrets 
but, as the prominent advocate qf the “ Spiritual Wife ” doctrine, he was looked 
upon with disfavour as the virtual author of much of the suspicion and hostility 
with which the Mormons were regarded. Brigham Young succeeded therefore' 
to the post of “ Prophet ” (which he still retains), and Rigdon was expelled 
from the community. An interval of scarcely interrupted progress followed, 
during which tWi^mple was completed; but in 1845 the troubles were renewed : 
perpetual confflpts, in which blootl was shed, occurred, and the city of Nauvoo 
itself was regularly besieged. At length the Mormons, conscious of their 
inability alone to coj)e with their antagonists, and seeing that no confidence 
could be reposed upon tlie law for their protection, undertook (since nothing 
less would satisfy their enemies) that they would altogether quit the State— 
commencing their departure in the spring of 1846. • 

'Ihis time it was no mere temporary, neighbouring refuge which tlie Mormons 
sought. Ihe elders of the church, aware of the hostility to which it would bs 
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constantly exposed in any portion of the populated States, resolved, with equal 
policy |uid daring, to escape entirely from the settled territory, and to seek far 
off, beyond the Rocky Mountains, some secluded and unoccupied retreat in 
which thejr could, secure from molestation, build their earthly “ Zion,” and, by 
gathering thither from all quarters of the world the converts to their faith, become 
a thriving and a powerful community, too potent to be further interfered with. 
This remarkable pilgrimage, involving the removal of some thousands of men, 
women, children, cattle, and stores, over thousands of untrodden miles—^across 
wide unbridged rivers—by the difficult passes of snow-capped mountains—and 
tlffough deserts, prairies, and tribes of predatory Indians—was at once commenced. 
A party of pioneers set out from Nauvoo in February 1846, when it was still 
winter—the waggons crossing the Mississippi on the ice. Tliese were to prepare 
the way for the main body of the citizens, who, according to stipulation, might 
remain in Nauvoo till tliese preparations were completed. 'ITieir departure was, 
however, hastened by the fresh hostility of their opponents, who—concluding 
from the progress still continued in the decorations of the temple that the 
Mormons secretly intended to elude their promise aiid return—attacked the 
town in September 1846, and expelled the whole of its remaining population. 
'Hiese then followed and overtook the ])ioneeTing party, which, after dreadful 
sufferings from cold and heat, from hunger and disease, had, finding it im¬ 
possible to reach their destination till the following year, encamped upon the 
banks of the Missouri, on the lands of the Omahas and Pottawatamies. Here 
they had sown the land to some extent with grain, the crops of whicih were to be 
reaped by their successors. After a dreary winter, spent in this location, they 
began their inarch towards their final settlement. In .April 1847 the fost 
detachment of 14.3, with 76 waggons, crossed the Rocky Mountains ; arriving 
at the basin of the Great Salt Lake, in the latter portion of July, in time to sow 
the land for an autumn crop. The second party started in the summer with 
.'>66 waggons and a great sujijily of grain. Tlie others followed in the course of 
1848—their passage much alleviated by the tracks prepared by their predecessors 
and the harvests left for them to gather. 

'llie valley of the Great Halt Lake is a territory of considerable extent, enclosed 
on all sides by high rocky mountains. The ]>ake itself is nearly 300 miles in 
circumference, with islands rising from its surface to an elevation of some 
thousand feet; its shores are covered in some places with the finest salt, and its 
water is as buoyant as the waves of the Dead Hea. Portions of the land are 
desert; but a vast expanse,js wonderfully fertile and abounds in all facilities for 
pastimigc and cultivation. Here, the Mormons have now firmly fixed them- 
8 elve.s, and made, since 1848, continual progress. Further settlements have 
been established, and several cities founded: that of the Great Halt Lake itself 
has a plot of several acres destined to support a temple whose magnificence 
shall far exceed the splendour of the former Nauvoo edifice. Relying on the 
inexhaustible resources of the region to sustain innumerable inhabitants, the 
principal endeavour of the rulers is to gather there os many immigrants as 
pos.sible professing the same faith, 'i'hey calculate that thus, established in an 
almost inaccessible retreat, with numbers continually augmenting, they , will 
soon be able to defy external enmity and rear upon a lasting basis their eccle¬ 
siastical rejniblic. Missionaiy agents are de.spatched to almost every jiortion of 
the world to make fresh converts and facilitate their transit to America. In 
England these endeavours have been followed by no slight success: it is 
coinjaited that at least as many as .30,000 jiersons here belong to ttie com¬ 
munity, and nearly 20,()00 have already, «t is said, dejiarted for the Great 
Halt Lake. This settlement itself, has now, by the name of “ Utah ” been 
admitted to the United States Confederacy; but it seems, from a report of the 
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judges sent there by the recent President, that the authority of the federal s. the tATtUK 
government is virtually set at nought; the laws and their administration bfeing 
always found accordant with the pleasure of the Mormon rulers. 

A printed “ Creed ” presents the following summary of their opinions, but 
omits some rather material points^ 

" We believe in God the eternal Father, and his Son Jesus Christ, and in the 
" Holy Ghost. 

“ We believe that men will be punished for their own sins, and not for 
“ Adam’s transgressions. 

" We believe that through the atonement of Christ all mankind may be 
“ saved, by obedience to the laws and ordinances of the Gospel. 

We believe that these ordinances are : Ist. Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ 2d. Repentance. 3d. Baptism by immersion foj the remission of sins. 

" 4th. Ijaying on of hands for the gift of the Holy Spirit. 5th. The Lord’s 
“ Supper, 

“ We believe that men must be called of God by inspiration, and by laying 
“ on of hands by those who are duly commissioned to preach the Gospel and 
“ administer in the ordinances thereof. , 

“ We believe in the same organization that existed in the primitive church, 

“ viz., apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists, &c. 

“ AVe believe in the j)owers and gifts of the everlasting Gospel, viz., the gift 
“ of faith, discerning of sjnrits, prophecy, revelation, visions, healing, tongues 
“ and the interiwetalion of tongues, wisdom, charity, brotherly love, &e. 

" AA’e believe in the AVord of God recorded in the Bible. AVc also believe 
“ the AVord of God recorded in the Book of Mormon and in all other good 

books. 

“ AA'^e believe all that God has revealed, all that he does now reveal; and 
“ wc believe that he will yet reveal many more great and important things 
“ pertaining to the Kingdom of God, and Messiah’s second coming, 

“ We believe in the literal gathering of Israel, and in the restoration of the 
“ ten tribes ; that Zion will b? established upon the AA'estern continent; that 

Christ wll reign personally upon the earth a thousand years; and that the 
“ earth will be renewed and receive its paradisaical glorj'. 

“ Wc believe in the literal resurrection of the body, and that the dead it 
“ Clirist will rise first, and that the rest of the dead live not again until the 
“ thousand years arc expired. 

“ AVe claim the privilege of worshipping Almi{?hty God according to the 
“ dictates of our conscience, unmolested, and allow all men the same privilege, 

“ let them worship how or where they may. 

“ We believe in being subject to kings, queens, presidents, rulers, and 
“ magistrates, in obeying, honouring, and sustaining the law. 

“ We believe in being honest, true, chaste, temperate, benevolent, virtuous, 

“ and upright, and in doing good to all men; indeed, we may say that we 
“ follow the admonition of Paul,—we ‘ believe all things,’ we ‘ hope all things,’ 

“ we have endured very many things, and hope to be able to ‘ endure all things.’ 

“ Every thing virtuous, lovely, praiseworthy, and of good report we seek after, 

“ looking fonvard to the ‘ recompense of reward.’ ” 

A rather more specific outline of some points of their belief is given by one 
of their apostles. According to him, the Saints believe that all mankind, in 
consequence of Adam's sin, are in a state of ruin r-from this, however, they ore all 
. delivered by the sacrifice of Christ, and arc made secure of everlasting happiness, 
unless they commit any nrfual sin. Infants, therefore, being irresponsible, will 
be eternally redeemed j and such among the iieojile of the earth as have not had 
the benefit of revelation will receive a mitigated ])unishment. The rest, in order 
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to be saved from endless ruin, must comply with four conditions they 
must believe in Christ’s atonement; (2) they must repent of their transgressions; 
(3) they must receive baptism by immersion for the remission of sins, adminis* 
tered only by one authorized of Christ; and (4) they must receive the laying on 
of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost —this ordinance also being, like that of 
baptism, only to be administered by duly authorized apostles or elders. All who 
comply with these conditions obtain forgiveness of their sins and are made 
partakers of the Holy Ghost—enjoying, too, the gifts of prophecy and healing, 
risions and revelations, and the ])Ower of working miracles.* 

Among the prominent opinions, not included in these statements, are their 
doctrines of the materiabty of the Deity,f and of the twofold order of the 
priesthood, viz., the Melchisedek and the Aaronic. 'ITicy are also charged by 
their ojiponents with th^ practice and the sanction of polygamy; and eridence 
is not unplentiful of their allowance of something closely similar; and in their 
various j)ublications very peculiar doctrines on the subject of marriage are pro¬ 
pounded. J 'I’heir standard books, however, specially denounce the crime.§ 

In England and Wales there were, in 1851, reported by the (Census officers as 
many as 222 places of worship belonging to this body- most of them however 
being merely rooms. 'Hie number of sittings in these jdaces (making an allow¬ 
ance for 53, the accommodation in which was not returned) was .‘iOJS.'b The 
attendance on the Ccnsus-.Sunday (making an estimated addition for !) chapels 
from which no intelligence on this ])oint was received) was: Horning, 7,517; 
Afternoon, 11,481; Evening, l(),fi28. 'file preachers, it a[)])ears, are far from 
unsuccessful in their efforts to obtain disciples : the surpri.sing confidence and 
zeal with wliich they promulgate their creed—the prominence they give to the 
exciting topics of the speedy coming of the Saviour und his personal millennial 
reign—and the attractiveness to many minds of the idea of an infallible church, 
relying for its evidences and its guidance upon revelations made jierjictually to 
its rulers,— these, ivith other influences, have combined to give the Mormon 
movement a position and imixirtance with the working classes, uhicb, perhaps, 
.should draw to it much more than it has yet received of the attention of our 
public teachers. 


+ Keport of .TikIkcs of tlic State of rtali, is.’il, Oaiilaiu Staiisl)iir>’M Desenption of tho 
Mormon Settlement, *e. In the pnfjes of “ The Seer," a periodical conihieted by Orson Pratt, 
the doctrine of iilurahty of wives is openly advocated. jMiirria(t<‘, how«-ver, is there said to bo 
the exclusive privilep' of the riKhfc'ius- the wicked who imnry doiiin so at their own iieril. 
Whnthcr a man is ri(?htwnis or wie.ked is a point to be doteniiiiied hy tho prophets of tho 
Mormon Church: and as this can only lie aseerbaiiied liy tlie aid of inspinitioii, it is niyiuHl tb"^ 
no marrintte can ho safely contracted in cominmnties which db not believe in a contiuuaneo 
revelations. 

§ Book of Doctrine and Covenants, sections LXV. and CIX. 
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ISOLATED CONGREGATIONS 
(not connected with any particular sect). 


IIOUTXP 

COXOB£OXTIO|B. 


In addition to the congregations which belong to the preceding- regularly 
organized bodies, there are individual congregal^ns, mostly altogether inde¬ 
pendent of each other, or at all events without the formal coalescence which 
is requisite to constitute a “ sect.” Five classes may be noticed of these 
congregations: 

1. Those in which the members of some two or more of the preceding sects i. CornWuatiwis 
«nt(e in worship—probably from inability alone and severally each to support a 

place of worship and a minister. Of these amalgamated congregations the 
most numerous are those (to the number of (il) in which the Independents join 
with Baptists. The whole of these combinations, and their frequency, are 
shewn as follows:— , 

Independents and Baptists, 61 congregations; Independents, Baptists, and 
Wesleyaiis, 2 congregations'; Independents and Wesleyans, 3 coni^regations; 

Independents and Calvinislic Methodists, 1 congregation; Independents and 
Primitive Methodists, 1 congregation; Bapti.sts and Wesleyans, 2 congregations; 

Baptists, Wesleyans, and Moravians, 1 congregation; Presbyterians and Par¬ 
ticular Baptists, 1 congregation; Mi.\'ed (constituent sects not stated), 54 con¬ 
gregations ; Weslcj-an Christian Union, 1 congregation; Neutral, 1 congrega¬ 
tion. 

It must not, indeed, be thought that these are the only instances in which the 
members of, or sympathisers with, particular communities, are found together, 
worshipping in common: few congregations are without a certain number who, 
while strictly claimable by other bodies, iind their difference of sentiment on 
ritual obsenances no obstacle to union when the fundamental doctrines 
preached are siiuilai-. But the congregations named above, it is assumed, are 
not, as in the cases just sup|)osed, ostensibly connected either with the one or 
with the other of the bodies to whicb, in theory, the various attendants are 
attached; but, on the contrary, e.\ist apart and independently, by special 
understanding and arrangement of the two or more uniting parties. 

2. Another class of miscellaneous congregations is composed of such as are 2 . Congregations 
formed by the adherents to some doctrine to which*speeial value is attached, and 

which is thus maintained with greater prominence than by the regular churches. 

To this class the following may be referred;— 

Calvinists, Si congregations; Calvinists (supralapsarians), 1 congregation; 
Huntingtonians, 1 congregation; Universalists, 2 congregations; Millenarians, 

5 congregations; Predcstinarians, 1 congregation; Trinitarian PredestinarianSj 
1 congregation. 

3. A third group may be made of congregations, which, disliking to be iden- 3.Tiiisectarian 
tifled with anything appearing to be sectarian, refuse to call themselves by any ‘®-‘S>'eg»tions. 
hut a very general or a merely negative appellation; as, 

Christians, 5)6 congregations; Christian Association, 8 congregations; Ortho¬ 
dox Christians, 1 congregation; New Christians, 1 congregation; Christ's 
Ijlsciples, 3 congregations; Primitive Christians, 1 congregation; New Testa¬ 
ment Christians, 2 congregations,'*Original Christians, 1 congregation; United 
Christians, 1 congregation; Gospel Rlgrims, 2 congregations; Free Gospel 
Christians, 14 congregations; Believers, 1 congregation; Non Sectarian, 7 con¬ 
gregations ; No particular Denomination, 7 congregations; Evangelists, 4 
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congregations; Gospel Refugees, congregation; Freethinking Christians, 
2 congregations. 

4. Others, while admitting a connexion with some one of the more extensive 
sections into which the Christian Church is now divisible, have either forgotten 
or declined to specify a more minute association; such are, 

Protestant Christians, 3 congregations; Evangelical Protestants, 1 congrega¬ 
tion; Protestant Free Church, 1 congregation; Trinitarians, 1 congregation; 
Protestant Dissenters, 24 congregations; Dissenters, 6 congregations; Evan¬ 
gelical Dissenters, 3 congregations; Episcopalian Seceders, 1 congregation. 

5. A fifth class of separate congregations may be formed of those which are 
the offspring of the Missionary operations of the other bodies, acting either 
individually or in combinhtion; such arc the congregations raised and sup¬ 
ported by the 

London City Mission, 7 congregations; Railway Mission, 1 congregation; 
Town Mission, 1/ congregations; Home Mission, 1 congregation; Mission 
Society, 8 congregations; Seamen’s Bethel, 11 congregations; Christian Mis¬ 
sion, 3 congregations. 

Doubtless, these will not include the whole of the congregations gathered and 
sustained by the agency of these societies and others having kindred obji’cls: 
many, it is likely, arc returned with some particular denouiination. 

fi. A rc.saliie will still be eft of congregations difficult to classify. Such arc the 
following: — 

Free Churcli, 8 eongregrations; Teetotalers, I congregation; Doubtful, 43 
congregations; Benevolent Methodists, 1 congregation; General, 2 congrega¬ 
tions ; Israelites, 1 congregation; Christian Israelites, 3 congregations; ,Stcphcn- 
ites, 1 congregation; Ingliamites, !) congregations; 'I’eiiiiierancc W’esleyans, 1 
congregation; Temperance Christians, ] congregation; Freethinkers, 2 congre¬ 
gations; Rational Progrtssionists, 1 congregation^ Southcottians, 4 congre¬ 
gations. 

The Iasi of these, ])erha|;s, deserves .some notice. It derii'cs its name from 
Johanna Southcott, who was born in l/ottin humble cirrunistunces in Devon- 
shu’e. In ]/!)2 she commenced a (siri'er as a prophi'tcss, making various 
announcements of ei’ents which were, she said, about to hapiien, and of revela¬ 
tions made to her resjieeting the inillenial advent of the Saviour. Several 
thousand persons, it is said, believed her mission, amongst whom she distributed 
sealed packets which were thought by their jiossessors to contain the virtue 
of “ charms.” Being afflicted with a malady which gave to her the aspect of 
jiregnancy, she jirophesied that she was destined to become the mother of a 
Second Hhiloh; and accordingly a splendid cradle and some other considerable 
jircparatioii.s lor the birlh were made by her disciples; but iicr death, which 
ha])j)ened shortly afterwards, displayed the ba.selessncss of their anticipations. 
Nevertheless her followers would not resign their confidence that her prognosti¬ 
cations would be certainly fulfilled ; asserting that, for the accomplishment of 
her predictions, she would shortly re-ajipear, restored to life. It seems that there 
are still in England four congregations of persons entertaining this belief. 
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Tlie previous notices comprise the whole of the Relifjious Bodies which are 
native to this country, or which act upon the native population. Of the Foreign 
Churches, it is only necessary to enumerate the congregations which belong 
to each. Foreign Protestants have eleven congregations; thus distributed— 
Lutheuans, 6; French Pbotest.\nts, 3; Reformed Church ok the 
Netherlands, 1; German Protestant Reformers, 1. Other Foreign 
Christian t'hurches have 5 congregations, namely— German Catholics, 1; 
Italian Refor.mer,s, 1; and Greek Church, 3. 

ITic Jews (a nation and a Church at once) hafe 53 synagogues, with 
accommodation (after an estimate for thi'ee defective returns) for 8,438 wor¬ 
shippers. 


If the preceding sketch has given any adequate idea of the faith and order of Agreemwu'ot 
the various churches u hich possess in common tlie religi(jus area of England, it of the 

will probably he seen to what a great extent, amidst so much ostensible con- deseriiicd. 
fusion and diversity, essential liarinony prevails. Especially is this apparent if 
we limit our regard to Protestant communions; which, indeed,#comprisc 
together nineteen-twentieths of our religious population. With respect to 
these, the ditfercnces which outwardly divide are not to be compared with the 
concordances which sccretjy, jierhaps unconsciously, unite. The former, with 
but few exceptions, have relation almost u'holly to the mere formalities of 
worship—not to the essential ai-ticlcs of faith. The fundamental doctrines of 
the Refonnation, as embodied in the standards of the Church of England, ai-e 
]irofesscd and jireached hy Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Methodists, and 
many minor sects, comprising more than nineteen-twentieths of the Nonconforming 
Protestant community; and though the different organization of these several 
bodies seems to present externally an aspect of disunion, probably a closer 
scrutiny will show that they are separated only as to matters whose importance, 
even if considerable, is not I'itiil, and that thus they may, without excess of 
charity, be recognized as tnily, though invisibly, upited to the general Church 
of Clwist. Perhaps in a jieojde like the English—trained to the exercise of 
private judgment, and inured to self-reliance—absolute agreement on religious 
subjects never can he realized ; and certainly if, at the trifling cost of a merely 
superficial difference, tlie ever various sympathies or |>rejudiees of the people can 
obtain congenial resting place, we scarcely can behold with discontent a state of 
things by which, at worst, external rivalry is substituted for internal disaffection; 
while this vciy livalry itself—perhaps in jiart, and growingly, a generous 
emulation—tends to diffuse the Gospel more extensively, since thus religious 
zeal and agency arc roused and vastly imdtiplied. Rather, perhaps, we shall be 
led to recognize with some degree of satisfaction the inevitable existence of such 
co-operative diversity; and sliall perceive, with Milton, that ” while the Temple 
“ of the Lord is building, some cutting, some squaring the marble, some 
“ hewing #he cedars, there must needs he many schisms and many dissections 
“ made in the quarry and ^ the timber ere the House of God can be built: 

“ and when every stone is laid artfully together, it cannot be united into a 
“ continuity, it can but be contiguous in this v/orld; neither can every piece of 
“ the building be of one fonn; nay,, rather the jicrfection consists in this, that 
out of many moderate varieties and brotherly dissimilitudes, that are not 
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“ vastly disproportional, arises the goodly and graceful symmetry that commends 
“ the whole pile and structure.” * 

Amongst the constituencies, in the committees, and upon the platforms, of 
these several societies, are found, conjoining in harmonious action, ministers 
and members of perhaps a dozen different sects; while one considerable organi- 
zationf has for its exclusive object the promotion of fraternal sentiment and 
intercourse between the various Evangelical Communions. Other indications 
likewise are not wanting, which, combined with these, may reasonably raise 
the hope that many of the Protestant communities are gradually tending to 
a closer union and a more combined activity, proceeding from a heartier appre¬ 
ciation of the vital doctrines all alike profess and a diminished ardor on behalf 
of those subordinate arrangertients of church discijiline and order with regard 
to which they find themselves obliged to differ. 

Much, no doubt, of this substantial concord is attributable to our system of 
religious freedom, which, allowing the unchecked development of all ecclesiastical 
peculiarities, has thus conferred on none the artificial value which results from 
prohibition; and perhaps the expectation may be reasonably entertained that, 
under this same influence, the spirit of unconipromi.sing peace will gain yet 
fm-ther potency—^that liberty to se])arati‘ on minor, will beget still more the dis¬ 
position to unite on greater, cpxcstions—and that thus the Toleration Act will 
prove, in its results, to liax-c been the most effectiv e Act of Uniformity. 

If these remarks have in them any considerable share of truth, it will be 
evident h^w necessary was the task of showing, in connexion with a statement 
of existing means of spirilual insfruction, how many of the various bodies arc 
jnirsuirig, though by different jaiths, the same grand objects; so that, Avhen 
endeavouring to estimate our actual deficiency, w'c may not i)rematurely and 
despondingly exaggerate our all-too-forinidublc need, hut recollect that though, 
in certain districts, there may he an absence of machinery belonging to particular 
communities, the same essential ti'uths may be both faithfully and effectively 
imparted through the agency of other churches. Many spots there are, 
unhappily, in England, wdiere the whole jirovision made by all the churches put 
together is inadexpiate to the occasion : such a deficiency as this it is which 
properly betokens “spiritual destitution”; and the actual extent of this defi¬ 
ciency we now may, aided by the prex-ious explanation!?, safely pass to indicate. 


• Arcop.iJxitica ; or Spcecli for tlic Liberty of Uiilieeiiseil I'rintinit. 

t The ‘‘ KvaiiKclical Alliioice,” in IR-XU. Tlie hasis of tills asam-iatioti is an awreemont 

in holding and maiiitamiuK what are generally imderalood to lie evangelical views in reijrard to 
the most iinfiortant matters of doctrine; and its gn-at oliiect is "U/ aid in niainfestiiig the 
iinit,v which exists among the true disciples of Christ.'’ 'fllis objeet is sought to Im< attained 
prineipally liy annual conferc-necs of members and by continual co.iespondence with Christisn 
bretlireii in uifTereiit parts of the world. 
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SPIRITUAL PROVISION AND DESTITUTION. 


Thkbe are two methods of pursuing a statistical inquiry with respect to the 
religion of a people. You may either ask each individual, directly, what 
particular form of religion he professes; or, you may collect such information 
as to the religious acts of individuals as will equally, though indirectly, lead to 
the same result. 'ITie former method was adopted, some few years ago, in 
Ireland, and is generally followed in the continental states when such investiga¬ 
tions as the present are pursued. At the recent Census, it was thought 
advisable to take the latter course; partly because It had a less inquisitorial 
aspect,—but especially because it was considered that the outward conduct of 
persons furnishes a better guide to their religious state than can be gained by 
merely vague professions. In proportion, it was thought, as people truly are 
connected with particular sects or churches, will be their activity in raising 
buildings in which to worship and their diligence in afterwards frequenting 
them; but where there is an absence of such practical regard for a religious 
creed, but little w'eight can be attached to any purely formal acquiescence. 
'ITiis inquiry, therefore, was confined to obvious facts relating to two subjects.— 
1. The amount of Accom.modatio.v which the people have provided for 
religious worship; and, 2. 'fhe number of persons, us Attendanti^ by whom 
this provision is made use of. 


1 .-ACCOMMODATION. 

If, by a happy miracle, on Sunday, March the 30th I.'^Sl, an universal feeling JLiximum of 
of devotion had impressed our population, and impelled towards the public wSaitiouTn*”* 
sanctuaries all whom no impediment, of physical inability or needful occupa- I'ricesofvporship. 
tion, hindered; if the morning or the evening invitation of the sen'ice-bell had 
called, no less from the crowded courts of populous towns and the cottages of 
scattered villages than from the city mansions and the rural halls, a perfect 
complement of worshippers; for what proportion of the 17,!127,(>0!) inhabitants 
of England would accommodation in religious buildings have been necessary ? 

'file reply to this inquiry will determine mainly the extent by which our actual 
sujiply of spiritual ministration is inadequate to thf demand. 


Various computations have been made resjiecting the number of sittings v'aricms osti* 
proper to be furnished for a given jiopulation. With respect to towns, it has 
been thought by some that accommodation for 50 per cent, would be suflacient; 
while others have considered that provision for not less than 75 per cent, should 
be afforded. Dr. Chalmers took the mean of these two estimates, and con¬ 
cluded that five eighths, or ()2J per cent., of the people of a town might attend 
religious services, and ought to have facilities for doing so.* 

'llie maximum for rural districts is put lower than that for towns; the distance 
of the church from people’s residences operating as on unavoidable check upon 
attendance. But, as, for the purpose of this estimate, the rural population will 
consist of only those who live remote as well from villages contiuning churches 
as from tjiwns,—in fact, of only those who are remote from any place of worship, 

—the proportion deemed to be sufficient for a town may be applied, with very 
slight reduction, to the whole o6 England—town and country both together; 


Christian and Economic Polity of a Nation, vol. i. p.lM. Mr. E. Baines (an excellent 
auinoricy ou subjocts of this nature) assumes that accommodation tor 60 per cent, of the ktoss 
population would bo ample.—letters on the Manufcoturiny DlstiiCt#. 
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and, acoording to the best authorities, this proportion seems to lie between 50 
and 60 per cent, of the entire copimunity. 

From many valid causes, there will always be a considerable number of per¬ 
sons absent from public worship. First, a large deduction from the total 
population must be made on account of infgnti and yomg children ; of whom 
there were m England and yVales, in 1851, as many as 4,440,466 under ten 
years of age—^2,.348,107 of this number being under five. Of course, opinions 
vary as to the earliest age at which a child, in order to acquire a habit of 
devotion, should be taken to a place of worship: some begin occasional atten¬ 
dance before they reach five years of age, while others arc retained at home 
much later. Many parents too, no doubt, conceive that the attendance of their 
children at a Sunday-school is a sufficient tax iqion their tender strength. 
Perhajis it will not, therefore, beninreasonable to assume that, cither on account 
of immaturity or Sunday-school engagements, about 3,000,000 children will be 
always justifiably away from public worship. 

niere mil also always be in any large community a certain number kept at 
home by sivknesx. It is estimated that the proportion of persons constantly sick, 
or incapacited by infirmities of age for achive duties, is about five per cent, of 
the population; and, as the degree of indisposition which in general detains a 
]irudent person from church or chapel is much slighter than that contemplated 
in this calculation, we shall probably not err in taking nearly seven per cent, 
of the 15,0()n,0(X) (which remain after deducting the .3,000,000 children who 
have already been su])po.sed to be absent], and putting down 1,000,000 persons 
as the number usually and lawfully away from public worship on the ground of 
sirkness nr debility.* • 

Another large deduction must be made for those who are necessarily left in 
charge of houses and in attendance ujion the two preceding classes. There were, 
in 1861, in England and AVales, .3,278,0.3!) inhabited houses. If some of these 
in country parishes were left untenanted, locked up, while th6 inmates were at 
service, others doubtless were in charge of more than one domestic; so that we 
may safely take the whole .3,278,0.3!) houses as representing so many individuals 
legitimately absent from religious edifices on ac’count of household duties. Many 
of these, no doubt, would discharge; a double occupation, as guardians of the 
house and attendants upon- children or invalids ; but some addition must 
unque.stionably be made for a distinct array of nurses, or of parents unavoid¬ 
ably detained at home, and also for the medical practitioners, whose Sunday 
services can scarcely he dispensed with. 

A fourth considerable class, of which a certain number will be always absent 
from religious worship, is the class employed in connexion with the various 
jmhlin conveyances; as railways, steamboats, omnibuses, coaches, barges on 
canals, ftc.f It'is impossible to form an estimate of the precise extent to which 
employment in this way ipay be admitted as an adequate excuse for non- 
attendance on religions ordinances; since opinions are extremely various as to 
the extent to which the use of conveyances upon the Sunday is to be considered 
a work of “ necessity or mercy.” It cannot, however, be doubted that, prac¬ 
tically, whatever views are likely to prevail upon the subject of Sabbsih labour, 

--w. . .. ■■ . . . . ..U 

• 'Die number of persons in England nndWsle# th 1851, aged 70 years and upwards, was 
m.em ; aged 76 and upwards, thcro were' 253,14;i: aged SO and upwards, there were 107,Ml: 
aged S8 and upwards, thcro were 33,201! upwards of BO, there were 7,790: above 05 there were 
1,^! and 215 wore upwards of 100, 

t It la estimated that the number ofmen engaged. In London alone, upon omnibuses, on the 
Sunday, Is as many as 6,000. 
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very many persons will be constantly engaged in ministering to the public need 
of locomotion. 

Not attempting any numerical estimate of vanous minor classes, and de- Bcaultoftticae 
signedly not making any deduction on account of Sunday traders, or tha 
criminal population—since the object*is to show the amount of accommodation 
needed for those who are able, not merely for those who are willing, to attend— 
it seems to follow from the previous computations that about 7,500,000 persons 
urill, of necessity, be absent whenever divine service is celebrated; and, con¬ 
sequently, that sittings iu religious buildings cannot be required for more than 
10,427,600, being rather more than 58 per cent, of the entire community. It 
will be convenient for the subsequent calculations to deal with 68 per cent, 
exactly, and assume that the number always able to attend is 10,698,013. 

It by no means results, from this, that the adult portion of the remaining Effect of double 
42 per cent, of the population (7,.500,000 in round numbers) is entirely without 
opportunities of frequenting public worship; for, as there is generally more than 
one service on the Sunday, it is practicable, and in fact customary, to carry 
on a system of relief-some who attend service at one period of the flay occu¬ 
pying at the other period the place of those who were before prevented; thus 
enabling these to attend a later service in their turn, 'fliis system is especially 
adopted in the case of domestic servants j consequently, though there is pro¬ 
bably always about the same number (viz. 7,600,000) detained at home by la\vful 
causes, this number \vil] not always^he composed of the same persons. 

The'Custom of double, and sometimes treble, services each Sunday intro¬ 
duces an important element into the question of the number of sittings needful 
for a given population, it has been shown above, that sittings cannot be 
wanted for more than 10,398,013 persons (being the full number able to attend 
at one time). But docs it therefore follow that there should be as many sittings 
as this number of persons? It is obvious that if attendance upon public 
worship once a day be thought sufficient for each individual, it is possible to 
conceive a case where, all the churches and chapels being open twice a day, the 
whole pojmlation could attend, though sittings should c.xist for only half their 
number. For instance; if in a di.strict, with ten thousand®persons able to 
attend, the places of worship (open twice upon the Sunday) should contain 
.5,000 sittings, it is possible for the whole ten thousand to attend them, simply 
by the one half going in the morning and the «ther in the evening: and 
if three services are held, a further diminution of the number of sittings 
might be made without^ depriving any person of the opjiortunity of attending 
once. This, though of course an extreme illustration, cannot fail to show the 
necessity of settling, ere a trusty calculation can be made of the accommodation 
needful for the country, whether it is to be assumed that a single sitting may 
be occupied by more than one person on one Sunday, or whether we must aim 
at a provision so extensive that every person may be able (if inclined) to attend 
each Sunday twice or oftener—in fact, at every service. Practically, I beheve 
it will be found that very many persons think their duties as to Sabbath worship 
adequately discharged by one attendance; and most likely we may safely count 
upon the permanent continuance of a large class thus persuaded. StiU, as no 
definite conception can be formed of the extent to which this practice is 
Adopted—and as it might reasonably be contended that neglect of any oppo- 
tunities for worship should not be presumed, but that sifch an extent of accommo¬ 
dation should be furnished as wouh^utterly exclude e.xcuse for non-attendance— 
it will be the better plan if, merely indicating the existence of the practice as an 
clement in the question, I assume that the provision needful for the population 
should consist of at least as many sittings as there are individuf^ not in- 
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capacitated by the causes previously mentioned, viz., 10,398,013, or 58 per 
cent. Indeed, whatever ditnmution in the estimate may be supposed to be 
allowable on account of double services will probably be more than counter¬ 
balanced by the absolute necessity there is that nearly every building should 
possess some surplus of accommodation; for as, practically, it is impossible that 
each religious body can compute so nicely*ite position and attractiveness as to 
provide exactly as many sittings as are wanted from it, and no more,—as some 
will naturally leave a margin for anticipated progress; which perhaps may not 
be realized, while others will miscalculate the other way, and grow beyond their 
utmost expectations,—there must needs be a certain excess of supply beyond 
demand, continuing as long as there exists a variety of churches, and the 
liberty for people to j)refer one church before another. I am therefore inclined 
to consider that accommodation for 58 ])er cent, of the population is no more 
than would be ab.solutely needful if all j)ersons able to attend were also willing. 

But, of course, in order to Ije adequate to the wants of the community, the 
buildings which should contain these 10,3.98,013 sittings must be so located on 
the surface of the country as to bring the accommodation they afford within the 
reach of ill by whom it is required. If many churches and chapels be clustered 
in a narrow compass, or if several thinly peojjled ]»arishes have each a church 
with more accommodation than is wanted, it will follow that in other portions 
of the country there must necessarily be some deficiency, unless the aggregate 
of sittings be raised aboce 10,398,013. So that what is wanted is, not merely 
such a number of sittings as shall equal the total number of persons capable of 
using them, but also such a distribuliun of these sittings as will rendei; them 
available by all requiring them. A provision of 10,398,013 sittings for the 
whole of England would only be sufficient if in ejitry part of England there 
should prove to be accommodation for as many as 58 jier cent. It will 
presently be shown how far the actual distribution of religious buildings in this 
country affects the question of the adequacy or inadequacy of existing 
accommodation. 

Having advanced thus far, meet a question much more difficult and 
delicate than any which has hitherto encountered us; this is, assuming that 
10,398,013 sittings ought to be provided, would the provision be satisfactory 
supposing that that number could be furnished by the aid of all the various 
churches and congregations i/i the aggregate f or is it essential that they should 
belong to one particular church exclusively? or to a certain number of 
churclies which agree upon particular fundamental doctrines? These are 
questions which arc obviously beyond the range of this 'Report, and which must 
be discussed and settled for themselves by the different readers of the Tables. 
In the meantime, while endeavouring to estimate in some degree the actual 
extent of “ spiritual destitution,” it may fairly be allowed, perhaps, to take the 
whole accommodation in the gross; since it is ])robablc that yet for many years 
to come each church will continue to retain a hold upon the sympathies of a 
portion of our population, which then, of course, as now, will not require, as 
they would not accept, accommodation in the buildings of other denominations. 
'ITie course of argument, however, wUl be of general applicability, and can 
easily be adapted to the Church of England or to any other body. 

What, then, iji the number of sittings actually furnished, by the agency of all 
the various churches, towards the Mconun«dation of the 10,398,01^ persons 
who, if only willing, would be able constantly to occupy them? The returns from 
31,943 places of religious worship, many of them of course being simply rooms in 
houses, give an t^gregate of sittings to the number of 9,4()7,738k But os 2524 
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other places have omitted to return the number of their sittings, an estimate for 
these, computed from the average of complete returns*, will raise the total 
number of sittings reported to the Census OflJce to 10,212,563. This, when 
compared with the number calculated as desirable (10,398,013), shows a 
deficient^ in the whole of England and Wales of 185,450. 


ITie point, then, to which we have arrived is this : assuming that the joint Adcquat-y of 
provision made by all the sects together may be rwkoned in the computation, 
the deficiency, upon the whole of England and Wales, will be only to the 
extent of 185,450 sittings (or for only I'03 per cent, of the population), if the 
entire provision now existing is found to be so well distributed over the country as 
that no part has too little and no part too much. We must, therefore, now 
inquire how far this necessary distribution has been realized. 


EvAy portion of the country, I assume, should have accommodation for 58 
per cent, of the inhabitants.t It would clearly be of no avail that one part 
should have more thtfti this per centage if another part had less; for since, 
according to the estimate, no more than 58 j)er cent, of the population could be 
present at one time at a religious sendee, it is crident that if in any place the 
number of sittings would accommodate a much greater proportion than 58 per 
cent., there would be in that locality a surplus of unused and useless sittings, 
generally inaccessilde to residents in other neighbourhoods, and quite as unavail¬ 
able as if they had never been proA’ided. A^’hat is required is, not alone an 
aggregate per-centnge of 58 per cent, in an extensive area (such as the Avhole of 
England, or the whole of an English county); for this would not be any proof 
of adequate provision, since the rural portions might possess on unaA'ailable 
abundance, while the urban portions suffered under an extreme deficiency; but 
that same per-centage in localities of size so circumscribed that inequalities 
of distribution could but slightly operate. Then, what localities, of definite 
character, of this appropriate size, can be selected for comparison, by which to 
estimate more accurately our rc(purements ? Of course, with regard to the 
Church of England, there should be accommodation for the 58 per cent, in 
every parish, since the very theory of a parochial arrangement is that the people 
of a parish should attend the parish church and none besides; but probably 
it is not needful to investigate so carefidly as this. The Registration Districts, 
or Poor Law Unions, (of which there are in England and Wales 624,) xvill afford 
convenient limits for com]mriaon; and if in any of Jhese we find a total amount 
f accommodation adequate for 58 ])er cent, of the inhabitants, we shiUl 
probably not err to aijy great extent, (although, no doubt, we shall to some 
extent,) if we conclude that there is room for 58 j)er cent, within the reach 
of all the dwellers in the District. The selection too of Districts as the ^ 

standards of comp.srison will obviate the difficulty which, if parishes were taken, •& 

would arise with reference to the members of Dissenting Bodies, who, ignoring 
altogether the parochial system, often cross the limits of the parish where they 
dwell in order to attend a chapel situate beyond its boundaries. By taking the 
somewhat wider area of Districts, the disturbance to the -calculations from this 
cause will be reduced to unimportance. 


* In tliHi enlciilation a aepamte nvi-niRe Iam been U1<en for each denomination; but it has not 
been tbnuKbt oasontial to proceed so minutely aa to distInKUisIi wlietber the places of worship 
supplyinK defeetivo returns are situate in town or country localities, nor how many of them are 
separate and entire buildinRs. It is not probablo that any closer scnitii\v would materially 
alter the nstfmate. Wherp, however ai\y rpliablc indication of the number of sittings has been 
fUrnnhorl by a atatemont of the number sf attendants, this has been adopted rather tten the 
averse, 

ttaken Ss aufflriontly near. In some parts, however, from peculiar circumstances, 
*» *********** proportion will in some degree lie varied. There may be a fnmter number 

or entmron or a f^ter number of servants, Ac.—eireumstani-es adequne to alter to a triftiiig 
extent the proportion ot persona able to attend a place of worship. ■ 
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The Qbjection, which prevails against a comparison of the total accom¬ 
modation of England with t^e total population of England, also applies in 
some degree against a comparison of the total accommodation with the total 
population of a district. Unequal distribution m&y exist in the latter case as 
well as in the former, though, no doubt, to a much less extent. The means of 
course exist by which a computation could be made for each particular ^jarisA; 
but as this would be a formidable task, and as the calculation, for the reason 
mentioned, would be strictly applicable only to the Church of England, it will 
probably be well to Imse the estimate on districts; thus assuming that the 
whole provision of a district is diffused throughout the district in an equal 
proi)ortion to the population, and merely introducing the preceding obsen'a- 
tions to show that the above computed deficiency of sittings in the country, 
quite sufticiently alarming, is an under statement. 

r 

By a reference to the District Table (pp. cclxxvi-ccxcv of the Report), we obtain 
some curious illustrations of the widely varying conebtion of particular localities; 
some fortunately basking in excess of spiritual privileges; others absolutely “ pe¬ 
rishing for lack of knowledge.” Probably a more instructive collocation cannot 
be produced than that presented by two neighbouringdistricts of the metropolis 
—the City of Iiondon, and Shoreditch. These stand respectively Nos. 19 and 20 
in the topographical arrangement of the London districts; the former has accom¬ 
modation for 81 per cent, of its inhabitants, the latter for 18 ; the former has a 
superfluity of l.‘l,.‘l.'j8 sittings*, the latter a deficiency of 4.'f,765. Table (I.) in 
the SoMMAHY 'I'AnLiss gives a limited selection of the most conspicuous cases 
of abundance and of poverty: from which it will be seen how widely the pro¬ 
portions vary; Shoreditch having only 18 sittings to every 100 persons, while 
Machynlleth, in North Wales, has as many as 12.1 to every 100. It will be 
noticed, indeed, how favourably Wales in general is circumstanced—nearly all 
the districts having a considerable surplus of prorision. 

As was to be expected, it is chiefly in the large and densely-peopled towns 
that a deficiency is felt; the rural districts are supplied in general with 
adequate, sometimes with superabundant, provision. It appears from Table .1. 
that the urban parts of England, containing an aggregate population of 
8.2.‘14,2-10 persons, have accommodation for .1,814,21.5 or 4(1 per cent, of this 
number; while the rural parts, containing a population of 9,63^,169 have pro¬ 
vision for 6,398,.'f48 or 66‘5 jier cent. 


Table 3. 

(Comparative Accommodation in Urban and Rural Parishes. 
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All inirciiioiis tiruposal lias bcoiMuaile, with reference to tlio Wty cliuixihcs, by tlip Hev. Charles 
liimii', Ibsrtor of St. Miehmil's, Wood Street. He sugKOHtH tlwt, as the citjf has too many churches 
while the suhurtis have loo few, the very buildings thoniselvos might be removed from the one 
plw ■ to the other. His seliemo embraBes a provision for the ondowmiint of new districts for 
these churches in their new localities; tlie patronage remaining ns at present. 
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ITiese “ urban districts ” here, however, include small country towns, which 
seem to be as well supplied as any other portion of the country. If we take the 
large towns only (See Table 4.), and include small countay towns with the 
rural parts to which they virtually belong, the proportidn per cent, in urban 
districts will be 37 as compared with 73 in rural districts. And the proportior 
is in inverse ratio to the size of the towns; so that while in towns containing 
between 10,000 and 20,000 inhabitants, the proportion is 66 ; in fowns contain¬ 
ing (letween 20,(X)0 and 50,000 it is 60; in those containing between 50,000 and 
100,000 it is 47, and in those containing iipwards of 100,000 dt is 34. (See 
Table F.F., in the Summary Tablks, post, p. 134) Tlus view suggests 
with singular force the mixture of sentiments which led to the erection of the 
greater portion of our sacred edifices.' Piety and local attachments—benevolence 
and longing for perpetual remembrance—principally, doubtless, a sincere desire to 
honour God, and yet, with this, a natural desire to raiSfc a lasting monument to 
themselves,—these were the mingling motives to the influence of whidh may be 
attributed the existence of some thousands of our chmches. Hence, it was in the 
very spot where the founder had his dwelling that his church was built: no other 
neighbourhood possessed such hold on his affections. Thus arose dur village 
churches, and a multitude of structures in those ancient towns and cities where, 
in former times, the merchants were accustomed to reside. Uutjpur modern 
populous towns,—erected more for business than for residence—mere aggregates 
of offices and workshops and over-crowded dwellings of the subordinate agents 
of industry,—are inhabited by none whose means permit them to reside elseuhere. 
The wealthy representatives of those whose piety supplied our ancient towns with 
churches fly from the unwholesome atmosphere of our new cities, and dispense 
their charity in those suburban or more rural parishes in which their real 
homes arc situated and t],ieir local sympathies are centred. The innumerable 
multitudes who do and must reside within the compass of the enormous hives 
in which their toil is daily carried on, are thus the objects of but little of 
that lively interest with which benevolent men regard the inhabitants of 
their immediate neighbourhood, and which produces, in our small-sized country 
jiarishes, so many institutions for their physical and niorul benefit. I'he masses, 
therefore, of our large and growing towns—connected by no sympathetic t.c 
%vith those by fortune placed above them—form a world apart, a nation by 
themselves; divided almost as effectually from the rest as if they spoke anotln r 
language or inhabited another land. What Dr. Clmhners calls “ the influence 
of locality,” is powerless here : the area is too extensive and the multitude too 
vast. It is to be hoped that the influence of trade-connexion may ere long 
sufficiently accomplish what the influence of locality is now too feeble to 
secure; that heads of great industrial establishments, the growth of recent 
generations, may perform towards the myriads connected with them by com¬ 
munity of occupation, those religious charities or duties which the principal 
proprietors in rural parishes perform towards those connected with them by 
vicinity of residence. Much, doubtless, has aheady been effected in this way 
but the need for more is manifest and urgent. 'I’he following Table (4.) shows 
the present accommodation in seventy-two lai-ge towns or boroughs, and the 
additional amount required, if 58 per cent, of the population ■'ought to have 
within their reach the meairs of public worship. It will here be interesting to 
compare the ancient towns with those which have been called into existence or 
activity by modem enterprise and industry. 

' --—--- - . . _ - . * - 

* Sooan intcj^ting account of tho vauous nicaHures—including the provision of a churcli 
and mMlaln—adopted for tho Sanefit of their worki»ebplc, Uy Pric.o’n Patent Candle Companv. 
7 -Keport to the {fliarehaldcrs, 1862. Mr. Peto, 1 believe, supplies tho numerous tabourers engaged 
m exc<mtltm his oxtenslve contracts, with a library and means of religious worship andinstruc- 
Hoti. ^ibtlem many other cases might bo mentioned of a warm regar& diaplayed by masters 
for the moral welfcro of thoir men. , T j 
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Table 4. 

Religious Accommodation in Large Towns.* * * § 
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• 
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1351. 
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2 
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11,828 

38-0 
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Maidstone 
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2,242 
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01-1 
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Manchester 

,30.3,:182 

95,929 ,.3l-0 
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Birmingham 

232,S« 

06,812 

28-7 

08,230 

♦Marylebonn 

.370,957 

100,2))S I27‘0 

114.917 

Blackburn - 

•W,33(( 

18,183 

39-7 

8,508 

•Jlei'tliyr 'Tydfll 
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.36,815 

53-4 


Bolton 
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21,801 

;r>« 

13,078 






Bradford 
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S2,H27 

31-0 

27,301 

Newcastle 
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0!I,«7.T 
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Bristol 
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7,131 

mouth) 
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Chester 
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1*,170 

51-1 
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19,Its 

lt,23‘l 

73-2 

.. 

Plymouth 
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45'0 

0,183 
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69,542 
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20,338 
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WO 
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21,772 
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Sunderland 

0.3,897 
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•Greenwieh 

105.781 

35,197 

:W'0 

2.5(858 

Swansea 

31,.Wl 

18,.539 

.58-9 

•• 

Halifax 

3.3,,582 

10,192 

3fl-.3 

9,280 

•Tower Hamlets 
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1.37,921 
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• The Municipal limitfi of tho Towns horo iiiontioiiod have br>en goncrnll.v taken: an asterisk 
(*) indicates the exceptions—where tho Parliamentary boundaries have been followed. Jjstb 
mates have been made of the number of slttln^pi in thoso places of worship tho Uclurns for 
which omit to givd this iiiforination. Per other particulars relathis to thoso towns, see post, 
SuuMABT Tables, pp. cclii-cclxxii. 

+ This is the Municipal and Parlianientary City of London j eomnrisine the three Poor Law 
Unions of East I/ondon, West liOndon, and City ol London (within tno walls). Tho latter Union 
I'orresponds with tho ancient City of London, and exintains aooommodation for 81 per cent, of 
the inhabitants, or for 13,338 moru than could at any one time attend. 

t This proportion of sittinKs to population for tho Metropolis is calculated upon the number 
which remains after deducting 18,338 sittings, a surplus existing in tho City of London (within 
the Walls) over and above the number roMis(te for S8 per cent, (rf tho population of tho district. 

§ In dealing vrithXoadon in this total, the entire Metropolis Iw been taken 
fore which row to the Borou^s of Fintburu, Oremwien, Lambeth, London 
SoutiMaH, Toner Umnlete, uid Westminster have not been noticed in th 
^ included in the numbm which represent the HhtropoUs. 
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This '1 able clearly shows how 'jreat and overwhcltiiing a proportion of the 
whole deficiency of England is assignable to our great modern towns, since thus 
it seems that out of the total innnher of 1,64-4,731 additional sittings reckoned 
to be necessary, 1,332,992 or 8f) per cent, are required for these seventy- 
two boroughs, or rather for sixty of the most recent, the remainder, for 
reasons obvious when their names arc seen, being fortunately blessed with 
more than adeajuate proiision. This gives a liiid picture of the destitute 
condition of our great-town i)oi)nlalion, and speaks loudly of the need there 
is for new and energetic jilatis of operation having s]jecial reference to 
towns. I'he absence of that local interest which leads to individual benevolence, 
and the evident inadeipiacy of all that can be reasonaldy expected from the 
great employers of indu.stry, appear to call for the combined c.xertions either of 
the \vhol<‘ inhabitants of a paiticular neighbourhood, or of the Christian Church 
at large, as the only other mellmtl for relieving such deplorable deficiency. 

And this has been to some extent perceived and acted on. With reference to 
(he Cbureh of England, many churches have been raised by the iiuited liberality 
of the inhabitants of ])ppu1ous town j)arishcs, encouraged by assistance from the 
funds of central bodies, such as the Incoriiorated t'hurch Iluihling Society; 
and amongst the Dissenters many chapels have been reared in similj^r manner. 

Rut it cannot, it is feared, be said that these mere local elforts promise to 
dimini.sh very sensibly tbe grievous lack of accommodation for the massi-s of our 
civic po[nda<ion. Hitherto the action of those central bodies which dispense 
the bounties of the general (hristian jmldic has been made depenilcnt on the 
previous action of the local bodies in whose midst tbe additional church 
or chapel is to he erected ; and unfortunately it hut rarely happens that such 
local action is aroused, exce])t to obtain accomniodation for an increase of the 
middle classes, who already ajqircciatc religious ordinances and az-e able and 
disposed to bear the jiecuniary burden requisite in order to obtain tlicm. The 
effect lias been that the cousiderahlc addition made in recent years to the 
religious edifices of large towns has been in very near proportion to the rapid 
growth, in the same interval, of the prosperon-s mitlille classes; but the far more 
rajiid increase in this jzeriod in the munher of artizans and lahoui'crs has 
taken place without a corresjzondiiig increase of religious means for them. 'I'he 
only' prominent example, within my knowledge, of a s igorons effort to relieve 
a local want without waiting for local demanzl, is the movement which, some 
years ago, the Bishop of London originated and successfully, beyond anticipa¬ 
tion, prosecuted, for jiroviding fifty new churches for the metropolitan parishes. 

And yet it really seems that, without some inissfonary enterprises similar to 
this, the mighty task of even mitigating spiritual destitution in our towns ami 
cities hardly can be o\'dlcome.* 

A most important question is, the rate at which, with our existing modes of Rate at which 
operation, fresh accommodation is pro\ ided, as eomjzarcd with the continual 
increase in the numbers of the people. 'I'o display this accurately we require 
correct accounts of the provision in cxisteiwe at particular former periods. No 
authentic records are available, how ever, of the state of each rehgious body in 
preceding years. 'I’he nearest estimate that can be made is furnished by the 
information wdiich the present returns afford with reference to the dates at w'hich 
existing edi^ces were erected, or appropriated to religious uses; but, for several 

* I am not awaro of any sporial Bgeueic.s, coimeotod with the various Dissciitiii); bodies, which 
attun the objects hero doscribed. ThoJim'.ssarily Nclf-siipporting rliaractor of all the insti¬ 
tutions founded by Dissenters readers it, in their ea.sp, almost indtsponsaiile to make the erection 
of a chapel dependent on tho prospect of an addiiiato pccunian' return. Hence, thouirh the 
Congregational and Baptist bodies have ostiibllshed reci'iitly their '* Cliaiiol Building Socujtios,’* 
the operation of these oentrtd boards is practically limited, if uot by an adual local domand, yet 
uy the prospect of a spoody local sympathy among the middle classes. 
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reasons, the eoncliisions to be drawn froiii this source must be subject to a 
certain flcj^rce of hazard. In the first jilacc, as Ibe facts relate tntirely to 
eaciating ])uildinf{s, there is no account of those which may have been 'n use in 
former times and since abandoned. In the second jjlace, in consequence of an 
oversight in the framing of the question, several places (parts of buildings), 
erected \n former j eai’s, but only latterly emplo 3 'ed for religious services, have 
been returned with the earlier date. iVnd thirdly, with respect to as many as 
'1,546, out (if the 61,16", no date whatever is inserted in the returns. 
Fortunately', for the purjiose of an ajiproximate inference, the errors arising from 
these tliree sources (lo not all tend in the same direction, so that there is some 
probability that an error in the one direction may be counteracted by an errin’ 
in the othci’. Thus the influence of the lir.st of these inaccuracies is to make 
the earlier periods seem to have less than their correct accommodation; while 
the influent’p of the second error is, upon the cirntrary, to attribute to the 
earlier jieriods a greater, and to the recent periods a less, amount of accom¬ 
modation than is really due to them. Of tlu' 4,5 Hi buildings without dates 
as.signed, 2,118 belong to the Cburcb of Fiigbind, and of these the greater 
portion probably were built in the curlier jieriods; while, on the other hand, the 
larger mu^iber of the’2,428 which belong to tlu’ Dissenting bodies were erected 
probably in recent ycar.s. Perhajis the best course therefore to pursue, in order 
to present a tolerably accui’atc statement of tlu’si’ dates, will be to distribute the 
4,546 places of wor.sbq) omt the six intirwds, according to the proportion 
which the niiinber actually' assigned to each of tlu’sc intervals bears towards 
the total number having dates assigned at all. If tbi.s be done, and if the 
average numliers, as now ascertained, of sittings to a place ot worshiji (vi-/.. 677 
for places belonging to the Church of England, and 24t) for those belonging 
to Dissenters 1, be siq)posed to have been the average number at each former 
inteiu'al *, we obtain the results which apiiear in Table 5. 


Taiilk 5. 

Amount of Accommod.vtion at different Periods, in the whole of E.ngland 

and Walks. 
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0.091,180 

18’0 

10’3 

1 60-S 
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1.’1,890,797 

22,113 

7,007,091 

IS’S 

15’0 

' 60’! 

1841 

1.5,914,14.8 

28,017 

8,6.54,(MO 

' IfO 

2’2’5 

j 63’8 

1851 

17,927,009 

34,407 

10.21‘J,.5lM 

12’(i 

10’4 

1 67-0 


* It will Dot do to apply till' gcucral avera^co (2!Wi); lus tho relative positioa of llie diirerent 
l)odies wa.H not tlin same in tlie early portion ot tho century as nowj tlioChnreli of KiiKland 
tmvina in ISlil (aecordinn to the outlmsttp datoi^ iis many as 11,379 ehurelies, wlicroiwi tho 
lliksenlers then (acoordirin to same ewtiftmto) liad only 3701. Tnis, however. Is seareoly probable 
and seems to prove tliat many Dissenters’ buildings, existing in former years, have since iTOCoino 
disused or have l.ocn replwsal by others. As so tnueh depends upon the extent' to which this 
disuse and substitution have prevailed, these calculations, in the absence of any ihets upon those 
points, must necessarily he open to some doubts. 
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From this it appeiu-s that, taken in the frross, nur rate of pro|/ix‘ss durinj^ the 
last thirty years has not been altogether iinsatisfaetory. Previous to 1821, the 
population inweased faster than accommodation for religious worship, so that 
while, from 1801 to 1821, the former had increased from 8,892,5.% persons to 
12,000,2.'% (or 81'9 ])cr cent.), the latter, during the same interval, had only 
increased from 5,171,12,'5 sittings to (!,09d,486 (or 17'8 per cent.), and the 
l)ro])ortion of sittings to jiojmlaiion, which in 1801 was 58‘1 per cent., had 
declined in 1821 to less tlian 51 per cent. But from 1821 to the present 
time the course of things has cihanged: the rate of increase of the population 
lias continually declined, whde that of religious accommodation has steadily 
advanced; so that while the number of the people has been raised from 
12,000,2.'% to 17,927.609 (an increase of 49'4 per cent.), the number of sittings 
ha.s been raised from 6,094,486 to 10,212,560 (or an jperease of 67'6 per cent.), 
and the projiortion of sittings to po]mlation, which in 1821 was 50'8 per cent., 
had risen in 1851 to 57 per cent. 


As far then as regards the increase of accommodation in the aggregate, there Comparative 
seems to be some cause for gratulation; but in the matter of our ratg of increase an'l rithcr part 
as well as in that of our aclual cvislmg supply, the question of distribution is 
important; and we want to know how far the progress thus manifested in the 
gross, is taking place in those part.s of tlie country shown to be behind the rest. 

It is therefore ncccs.sary to inquire to what extent the great towns have 
participated in this augmentation, and the following Table (6.), constructed in 
the same way as the last, will show the respective rates at which the population 
and religious provision are increasing in the registration districts which contain 
large towns, and, compared with this, the same information as to all the rest 
of FiOgland:— • 


Taulk 6. 

Inckkase of AccoMiuoiiATioN at different Periods in Large-Town Districts,* as compared 
with the Residue of F.ngland and Wales. 
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It hence appears that the Towns have by no means had a share proportionate 
to their need, in the liberality which, during the last half century, has added 
19,887 places of worship and 5,041,440 sittings to the accommodation e.xisting 
in 1801. For although the increase of pronsion in towns has been 174 per 
cent, in the 50 years, while the increase in the country parts has not exceeded 
66 per cent, j yet such has been the more rapid increase of popdation in the 

* The Town Districti Included in this Tiililc aro all such as contain Towns having upwards 
of 10,000 inhabltanta. . 
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fonner than in the Latter (156 ])er rent, a^fainst 65 per cent.) that the accom¬ 
modation in towns in jn-oportion to the jiopulation is scarcely less deficient 
than it was in 1801—viz. 45 sitting's to every 100 persons instead of 42 ; while 
the accommodation for the rest of England will still suffice for as many as 70 
out of every 100 of the rural ]»opulatiou. 

Bictcnl to which The result of the preAious course of olrscrvation, as to the amount of jirescnt 
IWation^^tsa'SiiV’ly nccninmodaiion, seems to he this ; Assuming that all religious sects, whatever 

vi'nilahle. v ariety, arc to have their share in ministering to the jieojile; and apiilying 

to the ahsolutc total number of sittings a correetion for unequal distribution ; 
the existing ])rovision furnished by the entire religious community is adequate 
to supiily the spiritual wants of 8,75.‘i,27!> jiersons, or 48'S per cent, of the 
whole ; i.e., there are places of wor.shij) willnn tim reach of that number, and 
capable of holding them. It is obvious, howcu'er, that a church or cha|iel may 
he within the reach of a neighbourhood, as far as proximity is concerned, and 
yet not available for the use of those by leisure able to frequent it: it atiffkl not 
be open. The jiraeticul value therefore of tlicse S,75;i,!l/!> sittings, computed 
to be within the reach of that same number of ]icrsons, is dependent on the 
extent to which they arc offered for the occujialion of the imblic. Now, many 
]ilaces of worship are o])eiicd only once upon the Sunday: and where this is the 
case, although there might be sittings in them equal to 58 per cent, of the 
poinilation, this supply would practically he inadequate; for it is only on the 
supposition that ]iersons necessarily detained at home at one iieriod of title day 
are enablerl, hy the system of relief, to worship in another jicriod of the day—it 
is only upon this supposition that a proportion of sittings to iiopulation of 
58 per cent, can be considered adeipiate; for it must be recollected that 58 
jiercent. is not an cstim.ate of the total miinhcr of pers.ms able to worship at all 
upon the Sunday, hut of the total number able to worshi]) at one lime on the 
Sunday. 'I'he nejgreejate numlicr of people uho might worship on the Sunday— 
some at one period, and some at another- is iirohably as great as 7h per 
cent, of the entire community. If, therefore (to suppose a case), in any district, 
all the churches should have only a single service in the day, the accommodation 
in that district would be, practically, less by some 12 or 15 percent, than in 
another district where the actual number of sittings might be just the same, but 
where in all the churches two services a day were held. We must, therefore, 
before assuming that the state of things would be satisfactory if a certain 
number of sittings (58 jier cent.) were furnished, ask to what extent they would, 
when furnished, be ai'ailable. 'ITie following 'I'able (7.) will afford a view of 
the extent to which the jiresent accommodation is made u,se of:— 


Taulk 7. 

AVAILABLE Accommod.xtion in Knulanu and Wales. 


Total Number 
of 

Places of Worsliip 
and 

Sittings. 

Nutnbur of Places open for fVm'xhip, at each I’l-riod of the Day, 
•oil Siuiilay, March !M), IS-ll; 
and Number of Sill tugs thus miulo avnllnble. 

Places of Worship open. 

Available Sittings.* 

Places 
of Worship. 

Siltiiigs.* 

Morning. 

Afternoon. 

Evening. 

Morning. 

Afternoon. 

— 

Kvcidog. 

H467 

10,212,563 

23,069 

21/371 

ie,035 

8,'(9g.520 

6,267,928 

5,723,000 


Including an csthnato for B(‘tums which omitted to mention tho number of sittings. 
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So that, while the actual number of sittings is 10,212,56;i, there is never at 
any one time that number available to the public. In the morning, 1,714,043 
of them, in the afternrmn .3,944,6.‘15, in the evening 4,489,.’)6.3, are withdrawn 
from public use. 

But here no allowance has been made for the effects of unequal distribution, 
and unle.s3 wc can assume that all the places closed were situate in districts 
where there was a surplus of accommodation, equalling exactly the number of 
their sittings, there must be a slight deduction made from the numbers given in 
this table, ere we can arrive at a correct account of the available provision of the 
country; i.e,, sittings lioth open for worxliip and within reach of parties able to 
make use of them. This deduction will take place wherever the number of 
available sittings in a di.strict exceeds 58 per cent, of the population, and the 
amount of such deduction will precisely correspond with such excess. 3'he 
result is, to reduce the number of sittings availalile for mornimj service to 
8,.322,()()6; the number available for afternoon service to 6,192,061; and the 
number avadablc for ecening service to 5,712,(i70. 

Of course, the nuinber of services per diem is mainly affected by the sitiiation 
of the place of worshij), whether it be m town or countiy. The effect of this 
is .seen in Tabic 8.; from which it appears that the 31,167 placid of worship 
were made available for the holding of 6.3,095 sciaices; being an average of 
not (iinte two services to each jilacc of worship. In the towns, more use was 
made of the accommodation than in the country: every 100 places in the 
former being used for 20S services, while 100 jilaces in the latter were not used 
for more than 1/5 services. 

'Jaule 8 . 


Nu.MiiERof SeuvicK!? pcr Hay in the Town and Rural Portions respcctiveh, 
of Engl.vnd and W.vles. 



Total 

XiinibcT 

1 X'liiiibcr 

of I’tooc-s of Worsslup open at dilffrcnt 
I’l'i'iods of tlio Day. 


of 

of 

Worship. 

Morning 
! only. 

Afternoon 

only. 

9 ^ 
W ' 

a S " 

< 

- ^ 

i-' 

b Z r 

c. cs ^ 

seif 

ENOL-vsn AND Wades 

34, kt7 

— 

3S«2 



9031 

BTfiO 

■Ei85 

— 

toTO 

T<mu Vortimi • - 

• 

7.W1.1 


277 

277 

1077 

3048 

022 

1074 

lOiral Portion - 

27,001 

.7:111 

3302 

2257 

7954 

3712 

4003 

2102 


An important question meets us now: how mpeh of the aedominodation 
proved to be existing is available for the use of that great part of the community 
most needing spiritual education, and least able, by pecuniary outlaj% to procure 
it ? What j»ro|)ortion of our present provision is at the service of the poorer 
classes, without price? For the purpose of ascertaining this, inquiry was made, 
as to every place of worship, how many of the sittings were “ freethe meaning 
of the term being “ free to ahy persons wishing, without payment, to occupy 
them.” 'Hie answers to this question weiv, unfortunately, not in every instance 
framed in accordance with this interpretation. In the case of ancient parish 
churches, sometimes all the sittings were returned as free—the meaning evidently 

• Tho " Town Portion" liore given eonipn'lioiids every pluco which, either ftvm poesessiii? a 
market or from some other cause, is entitled to bo eallwl a “ Town." 
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being that no money payment was received from the occupants; but, as many of 
them were, no doubt, appropriaUd, either hy custom or the authority of church 
officers, to particular persons, it is clear they would not be av’^ailable indis¬ 
criminately to the ])oor, so as to make them “ free sittings ” in the sense above 
referred to. .Vnd with reference to Dissenters’ chapels, it seems not unlikely 
that the term “ free sittings ” has been taken as including sittings merely unlet, 
and not confined to sittings specially and permanently set apart for the u.se of 
the poorer classes. In the case of the (fimreh of Ihigland, a correction (as 
explained in the Appendix) Avas made for the erroneous c-onstruction of the 
question; so thiit the number of sittings now assigned to that community as 
“free.” will probably express with tolerable accuracy the accommodation 
provided by the Ohurch of I'lngland expressly for thcjioor; but, no materials 
existing for a similar correction in the case of Nonconformist chajicls, the 
.statement of free sittings given in thc'l'nbles as provided in such cluii)c1« ’ 
be subject to this drawback. So that, jirobahly, the view presented in these 
Tables of the means of worshij) sjiecially jirovideil for the poor is somewhat too 
favourable. However, taking it subject to this reservation, the result of the 
information is as follows : out of the total of 10,‘Jl'2,.’i(i.'t sittings, were 

distinguished*(into the two classes of “free” and “approiiriated,” while the 
remaining 1,8:^:2,01111 w'ere not distinguished at all. Of the <s,;{!l(), }()4 which 
W/’crc distinguished, .‘$,1147,.471 were described as ./We, anil 1,44.4,01).'$ were 
described as ({ppropr'intod. If, therefore, we assume that the iindc.scribed 
1,822,01111 were ajiportioncd between the two elas.ses m the same degree a.s 
M'cre the H,.41)0,1(51 which were jirojierly described, the estimated .statement as 
to all the sittings will be thus :—■ 

Ifrec sittings - . . - 4,804,01)5 

Approjinatcd sittings - - 5,407,1108 

'J’otal - 10,212,5(5.'$ 

But here again, of course, the element of distributinn is important in deter¬ 
mining how far these 4,804,.511.5 free sittings are available to tlio.se requiring 
them. 'Fhe previous observations ns to distribution, in connexion witli the total 
number of sitting.s, seem to .show that out of an apparent supply of 10,212.5().‘$, 
only 8,75.'$,2711 are in fact aiailable, as being within reach of tliose who 
'might use them. If, therefore, we assume that the jiroportion of “free” to 
** other” sittings is the same in one part of the country as another, it will follow 
that, from unequal distribution, ()86,5.‘$5 of the, 4,804,5115 free sitting.s will 
be unavailable, as being beyond the reach of tIio.se reJpiiring them; thus 
leaving only 4,118,0(50 practically useful. 'I'able 11., however, will convey 
some information of the comparative provision of free sittings in the town and 
rural portion* of the land re.S]>ecti^'cly :— 
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Table 9. 

Proportion of Free Sitting.? in Town Districts, compared with tlie 
Proportion in Rurai, Districts. 



Popu¬ 

lation, 

Number of .Sittings. 

Proportion 
per Cent, of Sittings 
winch arc 


I Free. 

Ajipro- I ^ , 

linated. I 

Preo. 

Appro¬ 

priated. 

'rownllistrii-t.s * 

!>,22!1.120 

1,7»ii.S7n 

1 

2,327,-'i(w 1 l■,127,2-lt 

1 43-fi 


Uunil IlKtriclsf 

Vl.BOS, iS9 

:VJ01,7li'. 

3,(>.S(),003 ] 

i 

; vxi 

ul)-0 

Tolel - • 



.'i,107.9«S i 1(1,212,Ills 

I7'(l 

oA'ii 


Promiion madp hy pucli PelUjinus liody. 


Hitherto the question of iiccoinmodation has been trcateil as if nil the \'ariou.s 
churche.s were to be acee|)tiMl as ajtpropriate contributors towards the spiritual 
teachiiifT of the people. Such a i’Icav, hou-evcr, can be ei'idently satisfactory to 
none; for while, with reference to some communities, a concord on essential 
[loint.s prcA’ails to sucli c.vtent that neitl’cr of them u'ould depreciate the labours 
of the re.st, yet certainly the differences lietwecn some bodies are so fundamental 
that the widest charity cotild not look favourably on all, nor hel]) refearding the 
provision furnished by a certain few as utterly to be ignored in any e.stimate of 
the religious destitution of the eonntry. Jhit, of course, it is not here that any 
judgment can be given on such delicate and dubious questions. Eveiy reader 
miLst for himself select the churches who.se exertions he may think commend¬ 
able and those whose efforts he may fear to be upon the whole injurious, '/riie 
proper aim of this Report is merely to supply to every reader the fiicilities for 
mailing such selection, and for ascertaining what is the amount of accommo¬ 
dation afforded by each individual sect, and what the rate at which each sect, if 
active, is advancing. 

The precise amount of the provision mane by each Religious Body will be 
seen in Table 10.; in considering which it must, of course he recollected that 
a striking difference pircvails between the kind of aceonimodation provided by 
the (.'hureh of England and that provided by many of the Dissenting bodies; 
the former almost always consisting of substantial fabrics and commodious 
pews or seats, while much of the latter is composed of rooms in dwelling 
houses, with temporary seats or benches. 'I'lnis, only 223 out of 1-4,077 places 
of worship in connexion with the Church of England were “ not separate build¬ 
ings ; ” while the number under this head out of 20,35)0 places of worship in 
connexion with Dissenting churches was as many as 3,205; and probahly this 
number is below the fact, since the published statistics issued by these various 
communities make mention of a greater number. Not that this diminishes the 
value of such provision as affording opportunities of spiritual instruction; 
rather, perhaps, the character of this accommodation has a special fitness for the 
classes who avail themselves of it; but it is a fact that must be borne in mind 


• llie districts taken a.s Town Districts, for tlio purpose of this Table, are all such as contain 
Towm hayijw upwards of 10,000 inhabitants. 

t The diatriots taken ns Sural Districts, for the purpose of this Table, are all that remain in 
England and Wales besidos those taken as Town Districts. 
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when considering in otlier asjiects the comparative accommodation furnished 
by the different churches. 

This Table (10.) then, show.s the aygregate provision made by every individual 
sect; and what proportion the provision made by each sect bears towards the 
total accommodation (58 per cent.) conceived to be essential. So that, if it 
be thought desirable that any parlicidar clmrch (the ('hurch of England, for 
example,) should proAude for the religions teaching of the whole community, 
this table, will afford a view ol tin' extent to Avhich the ])rovision made tall.s 
short of that whi( h would on such a supposition bereejuired: and so of other 
churches. 

Hut, of conr.se, the (piestion.s just discussed Avith reference to all the seels 
unitedly arc crpially importiiut with rcsjiect to each sect indiviihvdly : the 
fjucstion of (fin/ribiilioii vnist b;‘ answered ere the true amount of accommo¬ 
dation can be settled; and a reference to dates, to .special localities, to the 


Taiu.k 10. 


PUOI’OUTION of AccoMxroD.VTioN provided by each Uni.Kiroc.s Body. 
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Church of Jingland 

11,()77 

.'>,317,91.‘. 

2!c7 

52'1 

f uiifhnict/. 










(.'iilvinistic Mctlioilisis: 





Scottish Prcshvtenans: 





t lsh Jld’ 





Church of Nroflund - 

IS 

i:i,7.sii 

•1 

•1 

fhod lifts 

S‘JS 

211,9.51 

1-2 


Utiiled Presbytanan 





Lioly JliiiUuiodon's 



‘Church 

Gi; 

31,351 


•3 

CoHiKWtOit 

109 

'7 

' •.) 

-4 

Presbyter tail fjhnrch 





SaiKleni.inians 


“ 

in i'Jngland 

•TG 

a, 

1 

••4 

i; 

956 








\('\v (.ilmrch 

.50 

12,107 

•1 


Ih'foruicd Irish I’rcshA-- 





Jireihren 



tenans 

1 

120 



1.33 

1.8,529 

; •! 

'2 

Indepondcirts 

;uu 



10-5 

Isolat(‘(l Coiit<rojfHtiGTis - 

,5.39 

104,181 

1 

1 0 


Lulhcrans 

6 

2,606 

Baptists : 

General 

Parlimlar 


20,.5;!'.I 

.5.S2,!«3 


1 

Jb’iT'Ucli Brotrstants 

3 

.5G0 



111! 

l'J17 

•1 

3-3 

.5-7 

llcfonnctl Church of Iho 




Seventh l)iiy 

•) 

39(1 



Xcthcrlaiids 

1 

350 

,, 

,, 

Scotch - • 

1.) 

2,.5t7 


» . 

ticniiim I’rolcsliiiit Re- 





jVf wCnnne vion Cenernl 

isi 

.52, G ( I 4 

1 ■* 

•0 

hjraicni 

1 

200 



Undcjlaed 


93,31(1 


•9 




Society of Frir-iiils 

971 


•5 

•9 

Otiteii CintisTMX Cns.: 
Ituinan Cathohes 

570 

186,111 

ro 

1-8 

TJiiitarians 

229 

GS,,3.'.l 

1 '■* 

•7 

(IrcckCliureh 

.3 

291 



Moravians ... 

■\Vcslcyan Mclliodi.sts : 

32 

9,30.5 

i 

•1 

Geniian Catholics 

Italian llofomu'rs 

1 

1 

300 

ISO 

•• 

•• 

(yrujival Connexion • 

0.779 

I,4I7,.5.S( 

' 8'1 

ll'l 

Calholi(! and Apostolic 


7.437 



New Connexion 

297 

90,UG1 

T , 

ro 

C hurch 

32 


■1 

Primitii'v Methodists - 

2N71 

111,03(1 

2-3 

1-0 

Latter Day Saints 


30,783 

' 

•3 

Bible Christwins 

4S2 

6(1,S34 

1 

•7 



W. M. Association 
Independent Metho¬ 
dists 

119 

20 

08,313 

2,26.3 

■5 

I'O 

Jetes ... 

63 

8,438 


•1 








Wesleyan It^ormers - 

3.39 

67,814 

•1 

•7 

Total 

51.467 

10^122i(l3 

67-Ot 

lOO 


* jhiet'KlinR an estimate for defective Retumg. 

t Ihis column cMts only to #fl-9-tlio remaining O'l per cent, bolonaiiuf cliienv to the 
Moravvant.\\u> taUiolio and ApottoUe (Jlmrch, and llto Jews; neither of winch bodiea ainvlv 
provides accoDUuodntion for go ranch as a tenth per cent, of the population. ^ ^ 
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frequency of services, and to the number of free sittings, must be made before 
we can (Ictermine, with regard to every church, its rate of progress, its peculiar 
strongholds, its available ])rovision, and its conduct towards the poor. The 
necessary limits of this Report will not, however, suffer me to notice in this 
manner more than two or three great bodies. 

First, the (hiuKoii OF Englaxu. We have seen already that the National 
Ohiircli provides, in the gross, aceoiuTnodation for .'),.'117,!)15 persons out of 
the l(),3fW,013 able to attend at one time a religions service. But, upon the 
theory of (Ustrihittlon, as explained before, 21,0/3 of these sittings are super¬ 
fluous, being situate in dnstricts where there is accommodation in connexion with 
the Jistablished Chnreh for a greater number than 58 per cent, of the district 
pojmlation’*'; so that, practically, the accexsiljle provijiion made by the Esta¬ 
blished Church is enough for only 5,21)0,2-12 persons, or hut2.9’5per cent, of 
the inhabitants of England and Wales. To enable the Church of England to 
])ro\'ide for all the j)oyulation, an additional accommodation to the extent of 
5,101,7/1 sittings would lie re(pnsite, nearly doubling the jiresent supply; but, 
probal)ly, considering the hold winch several other ehurehes, not ^extremely 
differing from 1 Ik* (’hurch of England, have upon the alTectious of the people, few 
will advocate the jwesent necessity of so extensive r.n addition. There c.\nt, 
however, if the prciious course of argument be accurate, as many as l,(i-l 1,734 
persons wholly unprovided, by the agency ol' any church whatever, with the 
means of religious worshi]); and to this extent, at all events, there is an urgent 
claim upon the Church of England for augmented eftiirt. Without douht, the 
destitute condition of this vast jiroportinn of our eountrnnen appeals to the 
benevolence of Christians indiscriminately: but the claim for sympathy and 
succour is jirefcrrcd with special force iqion the Church of England, to whose 
care the s[)iritual welfare of these, myriads is peculiarly entrusted, and whose 
labours for their benefit need not be limited by any courteous fear of trespassing 
on ground already occupied by other Christian agents. Not that this number 
constitutes the otily class for whom the Chnreh should furnish additional 
accommodation; doubtless, the ///-taught and the uTon 5 (///-tanght demand her 
aid as w'cll as the ««-taught, but the utterly neglected evidently claim her first 
excitions; not to mention that they form a class which is much more easily 
defined than are the other two. 

Continiiig our attention, therefore, to the wholly nninstructed multitude in 
whom the Church of England has an ineontcstibU possession, the inquiry is 
suggested—Where, principally, arc these claimant.s on her raiiii,stratioiis to be 
found'/ 'I'o what loealfties must her attention chiefly be directed, and her 
measures of relief ajiplicd? The prenous tables hai'e prepared us to expect 
that tou'its, especially lartje towns, will prove to be the scenes of most of that 
deplorable privation of religions means, the formidable aggi'cgate of w'hieh has 
just been mentioned*; and the following Table (11.1 will show that this 
anticipation is abundantly correct. 

* These ilLstriets, where tlie Kstablished Ohureli alone iiroviiles room for more tlnni could 
at aii,v one Uine Im> iireseiil, are Alivsfonl-, Beaininster; thllesdoii; Bosiiunv; lirnckley; 
llridKe; iwdanoi th; HnxwovUi; (’athermaloii; tjockime; Dorchester; Hriiinahiini; Alarket 
|{arhor(mi/h; Ma,rllioroii|ch; Jlellon .Mowhrav, Jterideii; O.aklinm; I'ershore, Romney Marsh; 
Samford; SkirlaiiKh; Sle.vniiip; TVllnirj; Tliakehamj Tlilnuoc; Tishury; TunsleaU; AVt'sl- 
liampnott; onii tViueheomb. 


Aei'oinniodation 
lirovided by the 
Clmreh of 
Euiiland. 
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Taulb 11. 


Accommodation furnished by the (hiuRcn of England in Town and 

Country Districts respectively. 
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'I'o <‘oinc lo iiinorc specific mention of localities; in Table 12. will he found 
ii collection of districts m which the (!hurch of England, if dctcnnjncd to 
proi idc, for all now unjirovidcd for, will ha\-c tlic hardest task. 
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Laiulictli . 
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11,991 
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9,112 

12,128 

22. 
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12,120 
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20,092 

1.1. 

Strand 

0,8.18 

1.1,791 

29. St. Gis)rgc 




fi. 

St. James AVest- 



.Soiitliwark* 


6,315 

11,819 


lairistcr 

i,.int 

11.218 

17. I'iasl Loiulou 


7,900 

9,983 

IS. West Londuii - 

V..1.11 

8,72,1 

618. t;hcslcr-lc- 




21. 

Dctlinal (ireen - 

11,851 

2rt,5aS ■ 

Strcc't 


3,531 

1,608 

2. 

Cliclsca 

10,093 

16,513 

608. Shefflcld 


16,837 

22,067 

in. 

St. Luke - 

0,500 

15,019 

1 00. PortscalslantJ*^ 

12,230 

1 •■),225 

10. iHlington - 

1.1,548 

27,0)10 

1 85. llrighton 

- 

13,491 

13,067 

30.1. 

Aston 

11,520 

18,060 

1 370. Wolvorhnmpton 

21,813 

21,280 

12. 

St. Giles 

9,502 

15,.105 

408. Bolton 

- 

20,018 

23,015 

33, Camberwoll 

11,212 

15,215 

402. Watt Derby 

- 

33,805 

30,688 

303. 

King’s Norton - 

.5,902 

8,637 

27. St. Clave, 
Southwark 

, 

■1,170 

3,887 

9. 

St. I’ancras 

32,190 

45,569 

194. West Ham 

• 

9,143 

0.839 

007. 

Kccicsall Bier- 






low 

6,829 

10,.1.15 






• The liarKf! Town Districts reforredto in’this Table are the Districts whicii mitain Towns 
Wal^ Rwrt) than 10,000 inhabitants : the Country Districts are tins i einainder of KnKland and 

t Inclndinff an estimate for defective Betums. 

t riin districts are arrauKod according to their destitution ns oomparod with tha nonulatioii. 
commancing with the most destitute. 
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'ITie entire list of districts in which additional accommodation is needed will 
be found in the Summary Tamues. 

'ITiis much as to the position of the ("hurch of England in relation to our Position of the 
wholly unaccommodated population. It will now be interesting to observe 
the position of the Church, indifferent portions of the country, in relation to to other bodies, 
the other churches. In Tabic K., (Summaiiy Tabi-hs, post, p. 13iJ) is given a 
comparative view of the provision furnished by the (3iurch and by Dissenting 
Bodies in each county of England and “Wales; from which it will be seen what 
portions of the country arc ])cculiar strongholds of any particular body. Dis¬ 
senters most abound in Wn/cs, MoiimmifhsJiire, Yorkshire, Cornwall, Cheshire, 
hnvcasliire, Dvrhjshire, Northumherlmiil, Noltivyhnmshire, and Bedfordshire ; 
in all which counties their sittings exceed in number those provided by the 
(Church of England, while in Wales and Monmouthshir! they are more than 
double. In all the other counties the Establishment has a preponderance,—most 
conspicuous in Herefordshire, Siisse.r, and Ojfordshire, wh»re the sittings of the 
(Jhurch are more than double those of the Dissenters. 'I'hc two parties are very 
neai’ly balanced in JAncolitshire, StaJlf'ordshire, Leicestershire, Cumberland, and 
Cambridijeshire. On the whole of England and Wales, for every 100 sittings 
])rovided by the Church of England, Dissenters furnish 03. 

Tlie rate at wliich the Church of England is advancing in the path of self- General rate of 
extension, so far ns tliis (jucstion can bo .settled by a reference to the dates at 
which existing cliurches were erected, is displayed in Table 1.3, the method of 
constructing which has been explained l^eforc (p. Ob, u'hcrc also will be found 
some other cxjilanations apjtlicable to this Table). It is probable that an inference 
as to the })osition of affairs in former times can be drawn from the dates of 
existing buildings with more correctness in the case of the Church of England, 
as the edifices arc more permanent and less hkely to change hands than are the 
buildings used by the Dissentere, Htill there is a pos.sibdity that too great an 
amount of accommodation has been ascribed to the earlier periods. Subject to 
a certain degree of qualification from this cause, the Table shows that in the 
last half century the Church of England has increased her provision by 24 per 
cent.; but the rapid growth of population in the same time flOl'6 per cent.) 
has materially altered her position as compared with the whole community; for, 
xvhereas, in 1801, she supplied accommodation for very nearly half the people 
(48’2 per cent.), she now contributes less than a thu-d ('29 (i per cent). The 
increase between 1841 and 18.51, however, is very striVing, being no less than 
11‘3 per cent., and nearly equal to the whole increase of ]jopulation in that 
interval (12.6 per cent). • * 

Table 13. 

Comparative Increase of Population and Church Provision in the 


whole of Enolani) and Wales, during the past Half Century. 


I'eriodfl. 

Pdliulatiuu 

nt 

each Porloil. 

Kumlipr ( 
^ttiiigs at ( 

huTehcf* and 
ai'h IVriud. 

Sittince. 

Kale per eout. 

nt^>hu’h 
tho i’opu'iatiott 
iuereaMd. 

Rale per rent, 
at whirh 
the Sitting 
Incceoaed. 

Number of! 
SitUnRa to lOO 
I’eovle at each 
Periud. 

1801 

8,802,5,18 

11,379 

4,289,883 



48-2 

1811 

10.184,250 

11,414 

4,314,388 

14-3 

•6 

42-4 

1821 

12,000,838 

11,558 

4,357,368 

18-0 

1-0 

36-3 

1831 

1.1,898,707 

11,883* ' 

4,481,891 

15-8 

2-9 

82-3 

1841 

15,914,148 

12,808 

4.776.8.10 

i W5 

. O'O 

so-0 

1851 

17,927,600 

It,077 

5,317,01^ 

1 12-6 

11-3 

29-7 


*Thl* nuinbor approacbos very near to that returned in the Fopntatioii Abstract of 1881 (vli. 
11^28); and, wnsidoriuB that the latter numVwr referred exclusively to seinwate consecrated 
biuldinM,.while the nnmbcr given .ibovd includes an estimate for licensed rooms, 4c.-, it seems 
probable fimt these esthnate.i are not far from the truth. 
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Nuinljci' of ser* 
■•icps. 


The rate of progress in large town districts, where the additional accommo¬ 
dation is so much required, wiU be shown in Table 11; which, if accurate, 
displays in a striking manner the continually increasing activity of the Church 
in recent times. 


Table 14. 

Rate at which Culkch Accommodation has increased in Large Town 
Districts, as compared with the Rate of Inchea.he in the Rest of 
England. 



LkttGT, Town Distkicis. 


I I'KSIDCE 01 

TlIKl’oriMHT. 


I'oruKl^, 

ropui’ituili 
lit each 

Niimlirr 
of (’liuri'lip'i mill 
Sittinifs 
* JVt 

ffH’h pcritKl. ! 

Halt* 

(»f IlKTlM'^C 
JUT (cnf 
nt 

! 

j V(ipiila1ion 

I (it t-Ri-h 

I pci Kill. 

Nmiilier 
uf ('luni’hi's ami 

at 

1'ato 

of Inrivnfc 
per tout, 
nt 

ooch penod. 


<.!lnjrolics 

Sitting'* ! 

I’ojm- 

l.'ifiiin 

sa 

Cliiiri’Iic**. 

Sittings. 

lalliiil 

Sit- 

tiiii;''. 

ISOl - 

3,008,021 

2,1(53 

1,218,702 



5,281,512 

9,21(5 

2,882,98,5 



1811 - 

'•1,2(50,818 

2,1SS 

1,203,135 

IS 1 

1'2 

j 5,903,1 ((8 

9,25(5 

2,895,5.9,". 

11-7 

.1 

1821 - 

5,211,805 

2,21(5 

1,29(1.018 

23-0 

2-7 

1 (5,758,311 

9,312 

2,913,013 

11-5 

■0 

1831 - 

(5,135,953 

2,130 

1,10(1,305 

22'8 

STi 

i 7,1(!0,8[1 

9,517 

2,955,213 

lICl 

ri 

1811 - 

7,735,1.I(: 

2,781 

1,007,20(5 

20-2 

11-2 

1 H,l7;»>Oi2 

S(,8S1 

3,091,919 

9*(; 

1-7 

1831 - 

9,229,120 

3,157 

1.9!)5,729 

19-3 

24'2 

j .8,(198,589 

10,(520 

3,322,18(5 

(5-3 

10-7 


Pursuing still with rcaj)eet to Ihe, Cliureh of England, the inipiiries made, 
already with respect to all the churches in the aggregate, the next point is— 
How miR'h of the accommodation shown to have been belonging to the ('hurch 
of England on the Census Sunday (viz. 11,0/7 churches and ;»,dl7.!l]o sittings) 
wm available to the public mth'At Aliy or, in other njords, how many of the 
buildings were opmfor worship at c.ach period of the day? 'I’he answer is, that, 
out of 11,077 building.s, 11.704 were o[)en for service in the morning; 9,0.43 in 
the afternoon; and 2,4.49 in the evening. The number of sittings thus avail¬ 
able was—Morning, 4,8.52,tidf); afternoon, .4,/'til,812; evening, 1,739,275. 'I’he 
much larger proportion of sittings to churches in the evening than in the other 
periods of the day is itself sulTicient to sugge.st that the evening services must 
have been held in the towns, where the edifices are much larger than ai’e those 
in rural districts; but the following 'I’able (1.5.1 shews at once the frequency 
with which services were field, and the influence of locality in aiding or diminish¬ 
ing this frequency. 

'Fable lo. 


FREacENCY of Services per Day in the Town and Country Portions of 

England respectively. 




Niimlier of Churclii's in whicli Sotticcs wern l(el<1 In tl'® 


— 

Popnlaiion^ 

18r>l. 

UrornhiR 

Hilly. 

After- 

iiiiiiii 

iitily. 

KTcning 

only. 

MnrniiiK 

nitd 

'.Alter- 

iiiMin, 

Morning 

and 

Kreniiig 

Aftor- 

iioon 

and 

Kooning. 

Morning, 
After¬ 
noon, nnd, 
Evrning. 

Total. 

Town Portion* 

8,2ill,2R) 

185 

110 

4.*) 

037 

703 

7 ' 

366 

2,218 

Country Por¬ 
tion 

8,(533,369 

2,325 

1,855 

222 

6,520 

601 


286 

11,861 

Ekolawd ■) 
ASnWZLESJ 

17,927,609 

2,510 

1,005 

2(55 

7,103 

1,309 

53 

752 

13,077 


• The " Town Portion” reforred to in thU Table includoB all Towns without rcpird lo also. 
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This presents a singular contrast with the usage in regard to Protestant 
Dissenters’ services, which are generally held in the later portion, rather than 
the earlier, of the day. This will he seen more clearly in Table 16. 

Tahle 16. 



1 Number on’Iftcfi Ilf worship, out of eTci*y 100,in which 





SerriPCH wore hold m the 




— 

’\Iovnjntf 

Alter- 

Ku-nuiff 

Morning 

mid 

.Horning 

Aftor- 
luon Hiid; 

Morning, 

After- 

Total. 


only. 

only. 

only. 

Alter- 

iiuon 

Gteiuiig 

noon, find 
Kieuing 


rChurcli of 









Tows 1 

S 

0 

2 

2y 

35 


21 

100 

PoRllos ■] 






• 



t, Cliurelies 

5 

.8 

5 

7 

io 

12 

23 

i 100 

r'Cliiircb nf 









Coi'srnvj 

PORTIOS 1 


n 

2 

55 

5 


2 

100 

i. tIUiivfhes 

0 

HI 

It 

_ 

8 

21 

27 

11 

100 

fCliurch of 









Eni;t,v.si) Knshind* 

18 

U 

2 

.'ll 

10 

, , 

5 

100 

AM> i 









Wales j PissentiiiB 









1. Chuvelios 

0 

H 

12 

.8 

27 

2» 

Hi 

100 


The effect of this upon the avaikthle niuidjer of sittings at each ])ortion of the 
day is, that while the available accommodation provided by the (’hnreh of 
England was highest in the mornimj, lower in the afternoon, and lowest in 
the evening, that jwovided by Dissenters was highest in the evening, lower in the 
morning, and lowest in the afternoon ; as will he seen by reference to the 
following figures: 



{^ittingft ayfiilablc in ronnexion with 


1 

t’htiroh ot 
Kugland. 

1 

1 Other 1‘role^tftnt 
j r.iigliMh Churches. 

Total Proleatant 
Jinglinli Churelicf*. 

Mornini; ... 

Afternoon 

ETcning - ' • 

• 

4,8.->2,01ii 

3,761,812 

1.739,275 

3,428,663 

•2,367..379 

.">,.835,391 

8,281,310 

6,129,191 

.3,394,869 


'Die way to show how much (to use a familiar expression) is got mit of their 
buildings by the Church of England and by Dissenters, comjiaratively, is to 
take an average 1,000 of the sittings belonging to each, and ascertain how 
many of them were available at each period of the day. The result is this : 


— 

SittiiiKs AvAilftble (out of an Aierago 1,000) in counr\ion with 

{ 

(^hurch of 
Knfcland. 

Otlicr ProtestaiU 

1 English Churches. 

Total Protestant 

1 English Churohes. 

* 

Mominff . . - 

Afternoon ... 

Evening ... 

Total . 

912 

708 

• 327 

733 

508 

827 

830 

614 

B61 

649 

690 

668 


Use made cil' 
their buildiu!;s 
by C'hureliuu'u 
and ^)isseIUe^■.^ 
Couiliaitiliv ely. 








Siiiiimary vj 
of the JifWltidii 
occupii'd by tlif 
Church ol 
Enulaiiil. 


Chief Prof C'taut 

Dissculiiiff 

Hcidios. 
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So^that on the whole the Dissenters make rather more of their accommodation 
than does the Established (Uiurch; for while the latter, in the morning and 
afternoon, malces use of its buildings to a greater e.xtcnt than do the former 
(most of the Dissenting eha])ols being used in the afternoon for Sunday School 
instruction!, yet the very limited extent to which the churches are thrown ojien 
for worship m the evening, when the chapels of Dissenters are most oceu])icd, 
gives to Dissenters an enormous superiority for that jiart of the day, and even 
makes their lotnl accommodation (adding the three columns together) exceed 
hy a little the total available accommodation ])rovi(ledhy the (!hureh of England. 
That is, proportionally to the total accommodation belonging to cacli; for, 
alisolutely, the Church of England had, in all three portions of the day, 
10,.'t5.'t,78- sittings available against il,(J5l,'l.'(8 belonging to Protestant 
Dissenters. 

'I’hc general result as regards the accoinmod.ation furnished by the Church 
of England is that in 11,077 buildings there are .^),.'tl 7,1115 sittings, equal to 
I'D'ti jier cent, of the population; that, of these, 21,ri7.'5 arc practically super* 
huous as being out of the reach of any persons who could till them; that the 
re.sidiic i,),2!)(),242) is ecjual to the wants of only 2!i'5 jier cent, of the; po|)ulation; 
and that, in conseipience of a iminbcr of ])lacrs not being open, there are only 
■J,852,()45 sittings nralhble for morning, .‘i,7()l,8t2 for afternoon, and l,7.'t!),27'’> 
for evening service. — Of the total number of 5,517,'115 sittings, l,8();t,77d 
were described as “free”; and J,l25,5!)5 as “iqqiropriated”; l,.'WO,747 being 
altogether uridescribed,- The inference to be drau’u from the inlorniation as to 
the jieriods at which existing churches were erected shows a rate of progress 
not unsatisfactory altogether, but inadequate in towns. 

'I'he most numerous religious bodies, next to the Established Church, are the 
Wesleyan Methodists, the Indciiendents or Congregationalists, and the lia])tisls. 
The first and the last of these dcnoiniiiatioiis are respectiiely disjierscd into 
several sections; but the Indciiendents form a compact and undivided body. 
If we consider the Weslcyans and the llajitists in their aggregate combined 
capacity, the three denominations will contribute each as follow's towards the 
general religious accommodation of the country; 


AVesleyan Methodists - 

1’lace.s of 

Worshiii. 

- 11,007 

Sittings. 

2,194,21)8 

Independents 

- 5,244 

I,()fi7,7«0 

Baptists 

- ii,78!> - 

752,545 


Many of these places of worship are, however, merely ports of buildings, 
rooms in houses used as mission stations in poor neighbourhoods unable to 
support a regular chapel. 'J'hc number mentioned in the returns as “not 
separate buildings” i.s,—Wesleyan Methodists, 2,155; Independents, 284; and 
Baptists, 504; but there seems to be some reason for conjecturing that these 
are under-statements, that the number of “ separate and entire ” religious 
edifices has been somewhat exaggerated, and the number of rooms, &c. 
correspondingly reduced.* The Wesleyan Me i hoiusts arc found in greatest 


* Mr. iJ. Eaiucil, in his evidence before tlin Hcloci. Committee on Church HAtcs, gave, an esti- 
nmte (if tile chapels belonging to these bodies as follows — 


1 

('Impels. 

I’jencliiiig'htjiliimii 

ToUl. 

' 1 

Wesleyan Methodists - 

7t.Kl 

•1971) 

12,1(19 

1 

t 

l!u7'4 

lUlM) 

swa 

iiapUHtH - - •. - 1 

19'ia 

l.'lS't 

!W27 
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force in Conmull,Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, JJerbyshire, Durham, aiul Nottingham¬ 
shire; their fewest numbers are in Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex, Essex, iVnrioick- 
shire, ami Hertfordshire. The Inj)kpenoknts flourish most in South Wales, 

North Wales, E.ssex, Dorsetshire, Monmouthshire, and Snjfolk; least in Norlhnni- 
berland, Durham, Herefordshirr.amlH’orcestershire. The Baptists are stroiif^est 
in Monmouthshire, South Wales, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, Northampton¬ 
shire, Leicestershire, and Buckinghamshire ; wcalcest in Cumberland, Northumber¬ 
land, Westmorland, Cornwall, Staffordshire, and Lancashire. 

The following statement, derived from the column of Jpfes, will show, as far lacn a-scof Uie 
as can be gathered from that source, the rate at which each body has jirogrcssed lijif 
in the ])rescut century. But great reliance cannot safely be rc])oscd in 
inferences fmm dates in the case of dissenting places of worship, since a certain 
number finerely rooms) have undoubtedly, though only occupied in recent years 
for religious ])ur|)oscs, been returned with the date of their erection—not that of 
iheir first ajiproiirintion to such uses,* So, too, of chapels which have passed 
from one denomination to another; the date sqiphed has frequently been 
that of the original constraetion of the edifice. The effect, as explained already, 

IS to throw U])on the earlier years a number of (iiapels wiiich should jirojierly 
be reckoned as the offspring of our oun day. The chance of possible 
accuracy is the probability that several places used in former times have since 
been discontinued. 'This would act as a counterpoise m some .‘•ort to the 
former error. Subject to whatever reservation may be thought cs'senlial. 

Table 17. will display the progress of these Ihrec bodies since ISOl. 

'I'Ani.E 17. 

Rate of Increase, in Decennial Periods, of the Wesleyan Methodists, 

Independents, and Baptists respectively, in the whole of England and 

Wales. 



Wi'siJiY VN Methodists. 
(AH brnnehes.) 

1 iNDM’ENDENH, 

1 

i UArT^^’^^.. 

1 (All l-ranciifK 

) 

PiBfoes. 

N'uinber of 
PlHt'Ow o! \Vur>ltip 
nnd 

Bt Olirh I'lTltMl. 

1 

1 Ikflti' of 
i In(T0K«e 

‘ Xiimberot 

1 riftocH ut VVtirs'hip 

1 nnd Sittinifs 
nt each IVriod. 

Knto of 
Increa-iF 
pprcent 
at each 
1‘criod. 

I 'Number ot !' 

, Plates ot Worship ' 

, Biid SitUn,;'} 
at each Pci iml. 

llntc ol 
rilCrCASG 
per cnit. 
at. eacli 
Period. 


Wordiip. 

' .itPRph 
j I'cnwl. 

IMaces of 
Worship. 

Siltiitiits, 

i j 

Iplaci'ft of 

iWorship; ! 

ISO! 

1 

Si5 105,000 


914 

299,792 


j ! 

I 6.12 ; 170,092 , 


ISll - 

1IR5 29li,()00 

S(fO 

lltO 

373,920 

*24-7 

838 ' 232,.n8 i 

sro 

1K21 

271.8 ; 5«l,(i(MI,! S.'i-O 

1478 

■484,794 

29’2 

1170 ; 317,070 i| 

30-4 

1831 - 

Hi22 flt»,4(ll) 

CS-2 

1999 

0.1,1,1172 

35-2 

1013 1 137,12,; ] 
2174 1389,134!; 

37'9 

isn - - 

7.SUI l,5«3,80(l 

09-2 

2006 

834,708 

30-4 

34-7 

iMi • 

11,1107 2,194,2118 

! id-:! 

3244 

1,007,700 

24-9 

; 2789 752,3 t'J ' 

27-7 


From this it ajipcars that neither of these bodies is advancing at a rate so 
rapid as formerly. But then it must also be remembered, that neither is there 
room for such a rajiid increase, since the aggregate rate of increase during flic 
half centuiy has been so much more rajiid than the increase of the population 
fhat whereas, in 1801, the munber of sittings provided for every 1.000 ])crsons 
was—by Weslcyans 18, by Independents Tl, and by Baplisfs I'O ; in 1851, the 
provision was—by Wesleyans 128, by Indejiendents 59, and by Bapti.sts ii’. 

* l^tauccs of this iiiay be seen in the case of the U'esli'Yaii Rofonuers: 111 of llion- places of 
worship boiiiK Wtunied :us iwUsl prior to isn, iiltlumgh tho nioi ement (ml of which tge partly 
oriEinateduidnoto(iaiiiiriicetiI11si!l. So, ttie PriniilireMetliiulhls, who did not appciir till aitcT 
isio, have rfituriKHl 22S of the eliapols lierove tliat pcruHl: the Jiiblr Christtnvs, who arose in 
1S15, return 27 chapels As erected heforo IS 11 ; and tlio t]'esl{!inn Methodist 4ssoemlio,i (which 
was formed in 1830) reports Sfl eha|M'1s-B.s existing prior to IsSt. In the Table (17.) a corrc'ctiou 
lias been made for these conspieuons errors; and the chapels liave bec» distributed over Ihe 
period subsequent to the formation of those sects. 
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iiosinon of these 
Bodies in the 
town and 
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Afadahh 
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Wc have seen how far the Christian churches generally and the Church of 
England in particular provide for the religious teaching of the masses in large 
towns. A similar t'icw of the achievements of the three important bodies 
named above is ])resented in Table (18). 

'Faulk (18). 

CoMi’AHATivE ViEw of the ACCOMMODATION in Rural and Large Town 
Districts, lu’ovided by the Wksley.\n Methodists, Indei’endents, and 
Bai’Tists respectively. 
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With respect to the iisewliich these three bodies made of the aeetiiiimodation 
they possessed, it will be found, that out of a total number of 11,007 jdaees of 
worship belonging to the various sections of Weskyun Melhailisfs, only 4,9!K) 
were open for morning worship, 0,795 in the afternoon, and 8,900 in the 
evening. The hidependents, out of a total of .‘1.214 jdaces of worship, opened 
2,261 in the morning, 1,406 in the afternoon, and 2,.5.'19 in the evening. 'Fhe 
Baptists, out of 2,789 places of worship, had morning service in 2,0.'j.5, afternoon 
service in 1,550, and evening service in 2,127. A general view of tlie extent 
to which these bodies severally use their chapels will be seen in the following 
Table (19). - 

'Fable (19). 

Extent to which the Accommodation ]irovided by the Wesleyan 
Methodi.st.s, Indepeiidents, and Bai'tist.s respectively, is made 
available. 


— 
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! and Sittings. 
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4090 

6796 

89.30 

1,367.321 

1,257,793 

1,924,453 
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* Including an Estimate for defective Betums. 
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The number of free sittings provided by these denominations, and the Free provision, 
proportion which the free sittings bear to the whole number, are as follows; 



.ActUMl 

Kumbor of 

I'roportion 
wx cent 
of Free Hittingn 
to 

Total Sittinxi. 


Totnl. 

I'ree.* 

Wesleyan Methodists ... 

Independents ... 

Baptists . ... 

2,191,293 

1,007,700 

752,343 

1.000,312 

438.211 

377,571 

43"C 

41'0 

50-2 


This, however, must be taken, subject to the jjossibility already hinted, that 
under the term of free sittings may be inchided sittings merely unlet. • 


Next to these three denominations of Dissenters t come, in the order of Minor Protestant 
magnitude, the Calviiiistic Methodixis, divided into two classes, tlie^Welsh and 
the English—the latter being known as the Countess of HimHit;/don's Coanexim. 

I'ogether they supply ;i50,(i78 sittings, mostly in Wales. 'Hie remaining 
Protestant sects thus range thcjnselves; 


Society of Friends 

Places 
of Woi-ship, 

- ;57i - 

Sittinirs. 

91,55!) 

Scdttisli Presbyterians 

- IfiO 

8(i,G92 

Unitarians 

- 22!) 

(58,554 

Brethren , - 

- l;52 

18,529 

New Church 

- .50 

12.107 

Moravians 

- 82 

9,805 

Sandemanians 

(5 

95(5 

Reformed Irish Presliyterians I 

120 


And then a great crotvd of what are called, for want of a better terra, “ Isolated 
(bngregations,” refusing to acknowledge connexion with any ])artieular sect, 
make tiji together as many as 5.‘i9 places of worship with 1()4,-181 sittings. 


In the aggregate, the Protestant Dissenting churches of lingland provide Agpopite pro- 
accommodation for 4,(557,persons, or for liG,pcr cent, of the jmjmlation, Bpolrstant^ 
and 45 • 6 per cent, of the aggregate provision of the conntr)’-. The proportion 
of this accommodation^which is (ivuilahle at each period of the day is— mornintj, 

.‘5,42H,(I(i5 sittings,; afternoon, 2,.S(!7,.‘57.9 sittings; ereniny, 5,8.55,.‘i.94 sittings; 
making a total, at all three jioi-tions of the day, of 9,fi51,4.‘f8 sittings. 


Of the Ohristiau churches not Protestant, the most important is the Roman oiHEaCiiEis- 
Catholic, which provides 570 places of worship, containing lS(i,lll sittings, has Cuueches; 
This, however, represents a greater amount of accommodation than would the 
same number of sittings in a Protestant body, inasmuch as, by the custom of 
Roman (katholic worship, many persons stand. X Out of these 18G,111 sittings 


• Of _tho total numtier of sittinps 1u'lon(;in)5 to these Bodies there were mulistinimishod as to 
this point—170,298 behaiKiiiK to tlle’B’c,'i(e,vn)i Mrihodists; .SH.032 hplonjuiiK to the Independenfa; 
and 08,071 beloiiipng to the itapfiafs. It has been nssmin'd that the propoi'lion ot'“Pree’'to 
Appropriated ” is the same ainonscst these nndescrihed sittings as aindSiitst those aetuallr 
distinumshed. « 

t Some of the Wesleyan Methodists, however, thoiiKh far fixun confomiing with the Chureh 
0‘tuiRland, object to bo called l)is.sputera from it. 

t 1 hero was a eolnnin in tho &'hwluK' for the mutiliers who could bo accommodated by 
standmE j but it was thought bettor not to make uso of it in tha Abstracts. The above number 
thereforo (18(1,111) wUl be strictly sittings. 

c. 
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there were, in the churches which were open on the Census Sunday as many as 
175,309 (or 9-1 per cent.) in the morning, 103,042 (or 55 per cent.) in the after¬ 
noon, and 8.9,258 (or 48 per cent.) in the evening. The number of sittings 
described as free is 77,200; the number mentioned as appropriated is 73,210, 
and 35,701 are undistinguished.—^I’he following Table shows in what parts 
of the country the Roman Catholics most and least abound. 


Tablu. 20. 

Accoaimodation provided by the Rom.vn Catholic Chukcii each 
County of England, in Wales, and in certain large Towns. 
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■Walls - j 

870 

188,111 

I'O 

Rutlandsiiiro 

Shropslnre 

11 

1887 

t • 

•8 

Bedfordshire 

1 

21 


Somersetshire - 

8 

2382 

■6 

Berkshire - 

6 

1192 

■7 

Staffordshiro 

34 

9756 

1-8 

Buckinghamshire 

4 

827 

•3 

Siitrolk - 

4 

511 

•1 

Cambridgeshire - 

3 

380 

•2 

Surrey 

14 

8046 

i 

Choshiro 

17 

6196 

IM 

Sussex 

8 

1216 

i *4 

Cornwall 

7 

144.8 : 

•t 

Warwickshire - 

26 

6891 

1-5 

Cumberland 

8 

2877 

1-5 

Westmorland 

*> 

•A 

701) 

i 1-2 

Derbyshire 

8 

24.8t 

•9 

Wiltsliire 

3 

790 

• -3 

Devonshire 

8 

1280 , 


Worcestershire - 

12 

2831 

1-0 

Dorsetshire 

7 

1782 1 

•9 

yorkshire • - 

65 

16,420 

' -9 

Durliam 

20 

4S16 

1-2 

North Wales - 

5 

885 

•2 

Essex 

9 

2:iS4 

•7 

South Wales 

7 

1938 

•3 

Gloucestershire - 

14 

4109 

•9 




Hampshire 

13 

2904 1 

•7 




1 
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8 

900 ; 

•8 

London - 

35 

24^75 

1-0 
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4 

465 < 

•3 

Liverpool 

10 

14,5.32 

3-9 

Huntingdonshire 

.. 

.. 

. , 

Manchester 

7 

6850 

2-2 

Kent 

13 

3651 

•6 

Birmingham. • 

4 

1549 

•7 

Lancashire 

114 

58,747 

2-9 

Leeds 

2 

1220 

•7 

I^iccstcrshirc 

12 

2537 1 

1-1 

Bristol 

6 

2254 

1-7 

Lincolnshire 

13 

2.3^ 

•0 

Sheltleld 

1 

950 

•7 

Middlesex • 

32 

17,846 

•9 

Wolverhampton 

4 

1896 

1-6 

Monmouthshire • 

8 

276^' 

1-7 

Bradford - 

1 

380 

•4 

Norfolk - 

8 

1450^’ 

•3 

Ncweastlo 

2 

1744 

2-0 

Northamptonshire 

6 

705 ' 

'3 

Hull 

1 

628 

•r 

Northumberland - 

SH) 

4914 

1-6 

Batli 

3 

770 

1-4 

Nottinghamshire' 

a 

1982 , 

•7 

Brighton • 

1 

400 

•6 

Oxfordsiilre 

8 

1335 i 

■8 

Oldliam 

1 

490 

■0 


The rate at which the Roman Catholics have increased in the last half century 
will best be seen by reference to the statistics for the period since 1824, given 
ante, page 44. instead of relying upon the doubtful indication supplied by the 
dates at which existing edifices were erected. From this source it appears that 
in 1824 there were 346 Roman Catholic chapels in England and Wales, while in 
1853 the numbfir had increased to 616. If we assume that the proportion of 
sittings to a ohapel was the same (314) at e%eh of these periods as in 1851, the 
number in 1824 would be 108,644, and the number in 1853 would be 193,424; 


Including an Bitimate for dofeetivs Botuma 
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the rate of increase in the 30 years beinpf87'2 percent. During very nearly 
the sameintemil (viz. from 1821 to 1851) the sittings of all Protestant bodies, 
unitedly, increased from 5,985,842 to 9,982,533, the rate being 66‘8 per cent. 

For every 1000 of the population, the Roman Catholics provided 8 sittings in 
1824, and 10 sittings in 1853. The Protestants provided for every 1000 
persons, 499 sittings in 1821, and 557 sittings in 1851. The proportion of 
sittings belonging to Roman Catholics to those belonging to Protestants was 
1 • 8 to 100 at the former period, and 1 • 9 to 100 at the latter. 

The only other prominent sect which appears to possess a noticeable degree Mormons, 
of influence, is the “ Church of the Latter Day Saints,” known better by the 
name of Mormons. Within the short period since the introduction of this 
singular creed, as many as 222 chapels or stations have been established, with 
accommodation for 30,783 worshippers or hearers. The activity of the disciples 
of this faith is evidenced by the frequency with which they occupy these 
meeting-places: out of the total number of 222, as many as 147 (or 66 per 
cent.) were open in tlie morning, 187 (or 84 per cent.) were open in the 
afternoon, B§d 193 (or 87 per cent.) were open in the evening. Comparison 
with similar statistics of the other churches will show that this is much above 
the average frequency of services. 


The summary result of this inquiry with respect to accommodation is, that 
there are in England and Wales 10,398,013 persons able to be present at one dation. 
time in buildings' for religious worship. Accommodation, therefore, for that 
number (equal to 58 per cent, of the })opulation) is required. The actml 
accommodation in 34,467»churches, chapels, and out-stations is enough for 
10,212,563 persons. But this number, after a deduction, on account of ill- 
proportioned distribution, is reduced to 8,753,279, a provision equal to the 
wants of only 49 per cent, of the community. And further, out of these 
8 , 753,279 sittings, a certain considerable number are rendered unavailable by 
being in churches or chapels which are closed throughout some portion of the 
day when services are usually held. There is therefore wanted an, additional 
supply of 1,644,7il4 sittings, if the population is to have an extent of accommo¬ 
dation which shall be undoubtedly sufBcient.* These sittings, too, must 
be provided where they are wanted; i.e. in the large town districts of the 
country,—more especially in London. To furnish .this accommodation would 
probably require the erection of about 2,000 churches and chapels; whidi, 
in towns, would be of^ larger than the average size. This is assuming that 
all churches and sects may contribute their proportion to the work, and that 
the contributions of each may be regarded as by just so much diminishing 
the efforts necessary to be made by other churches. If, as is probable, this ' ‘ 

supposition be considered not altogether admissible, there will be required a 
further addition to these 2,000 stnictures; the extent of which addition must 
depend upon the views which may be entertained respecting what particular 
sects should be entirely dis regarded. 

Of the total existing number of 10,212,663 sittings, the Church of England 
contributes 6,317,915, and the other churches, together, 4,894,648. 

If we inquire what steps are being taken by the Christian church to satisfy What is being 
this want, there is ample cause for hope in the history‘of the twenty years just ^Stiiw wMt 
terminated. In that interval the growth of population, which before had far 

* It may be said that this oontemplates an optimist condition of society; but it has been 
thought bettor to tuho aa a standard pe actual wants of the poopie, rather tliau thetr probable 
eondttOt. Beadsrs can make their own deductions. 

G 2 - 
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outstripped the expansion of religious institutions, has been less, considerably, 
than the increase of accommodation,—people having multiplied by 2!) per cent., 
while sittings have increased by 46 per cent.; so that the number of sittings to 
100 persons, which was only fifty in 1831, had risen to fifty-seven in 1861. 
And although this increase has not been confined to one particular church, it 
will scarcely less perhaps be matter for rejoicing; since, no doubt, the augment¬ 
ation has occurred in bodies whose exertions cannot fail to have a beneficial 
influence, whatever the diversities of ecclesiastical polity by which, it may be 
thought, the value of these benefits in some degree is lessened. Doubtless, 
this encouraging dispUy of modem zeal and Uberality is only part of a 
continuous effort which—the Christian Church being now completely awakened 
to her duty—will not be relaxed till every portion of the land and every class 
of its inhabitants be fiynished with at least the means and opportunities of 
worship. The field for future operations is distinctly marked: the towns, both 
ffnm their present actual destitution and from their incessant and prodigious 
growth, demand almost a concentration of endeavours—the combined exertions 
of the general Church. Without an inclination for religious worship—certainly 
without ability to raise religious structures—the inhabitants of cro\IHed districts 
of populous cities arc as differently jdaced as possible from their suburban 
neighbours, who, more prosperous in physical condition, possess not only the 
desire to ha\'e, but also the ability to get, an adequate provision for tchgions 
culture. New churches, therefore, s])ring up naturally in those new neighbour¬ 
hoods in which the middle classes congregate; but, all spontaneous efforts 
being ho])eless in the denser districts peojilcd by the rank and file of industry 
no added churches, evidently, can be looked for there, except as the result of 
missionary labours acting from without. No agency appears more suited to 
accomjdish such a work than that of those societies, possessed by most 
religious bodies, which collect into one general fund the offerings of the 
members of each body for church or cliapel extension. The Established 
Church is represented in this way by the Incorporated Society, the Metro¬ 
polis Churches’ Fund, and by several diocesan societies; the Indejwndents, 
and the Baptists also, each possess their Building Funds; but the support 
which these sijcieties receive must be enormously incretiscd if any vigorous 
attempt is to be made to meet and conquer tbe emergency. Compared with 
the amount contributed for foreign missionary operations, the sujiport received 
by organized societies for church and chapel extension here at home appears 
conspicuously inadequate*.*' llie hope may probably he reasonably entertained, 
that while the contributions to the former work continue undiminished, the 
disparity between the treatment of tbe two may speedily /lisappear. 


More frequent 
services 


Next only in importance to the question, how new churches are to be 
provided, is the question whether any increased advantage may be got from 
existing structures. When it is consi(lered that there are probably as many as 
2 .6,000 edifices specially devoted to religious worship,—that the vast majority 
of these unfold their doors on one day only out of every seven,—that many 
even then are only opened for perhaps a couple of hours,—there seems to be 
a prodigality of means as compared with ends which forcibly suggests the idea 
of waste. Of course, in many cases this cannot be helped, and nothing more 
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mmiliom!'.] n«T.“r (Pmhably as much as 2O,(lO<F0 must bo made to Iho sums boro 

f Builfiins;, on m-count of fiiocesan and other local funds; but 
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could be accomplished than is done; but where the population gathers thickly, 
as in towns and cities, it is thought that greater frequency of services would 
answer nearly the same purpose as a multiplication of churches. If, where two 
services are hehl, a third should be established, with the special understanding 
that the working class alone is e.\pected to attend, and that the sittings upon 
that occasion ore to be all free, it is considered that the buildings would be 
worthily employed, and that accommodation would, be thus afforded to probably 
a third beyond the pre.sent ordinary number. So, too, upon week-days, it 
is thought that many opportunities arc lost of attracting to religious services 
no inconsiderable nutnber of those who i-arcly or never^ enter church or chapel 
on a Sunday. Week evening services, undoubtedly, are common now; but 
they are principally of a character adapted mainly to the regular attendants, 
and they generally terminate about the hour at which the workmen leave their 
laboiu. It appears that in the Church of England dsiily prayers are read in 
somewhat upwards of 600 churches in England and Wales,* 

' Amongst the Dissefiters—who attribute no peculiar sanctity to buildings in 
which wor#ip is conducted, nor regard a consecrated or other specially appro¬ 
priated edifice as necessary for public service—an opinion has liften gaining 
ground in favour of the plan of holding services in such of the public halls and 
rooms as are of general use for other purposes. To these, it is expected, 
working men will much more readily resort than to the formal chapel, 'lire 
experiment has been repeatedly tried; it is reported with complete success.f 

Whether, by 'these various means,—the erection of more churches—^the 
increased employment of the present buildings—and the use of places not 
expressly dedicated to religious worship; whether by an increase of accommo¬ 
dation merely, wthout other measures, the reluctant peojile can be gained to 
practical Cbristianity, is what will be in some degree decided by inquiring, next, 
what number of attendants, on the Census-Sunday, used the accommodation 
actually then e.xisting. 


• Masters’s GiiWo to the Daily Prayers of Wales, anil Seotlauil. 

t Exeter Hall, diiriiiK the jieriud of the. Exhibition, was cnRaKed for this purpose, and was 
generally crowdisl with hearers. Kecentl}’ (in Pehniary and March, 1853) a series of such 
services was held at Norwich, in fit. Andrew's Hall, with similar results. Other instances are 
not uncommon. 
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2 . ATTENDANCE. 

ITius far, in considering the aspect of the English people towards religious 
institutions, our regard has been directed wholly to that proof of the existence 
or the absence of religious feeling, which is furnished by the ample or inadequate 
supply of the means of public worship. It is scarcely, however, with this 
evidence that one, desirous of obtaining a correct idea of the extent to which 
religiou.s sentiments jwevail among the masses of our population, would be 
satisfied. For, though the existence of a small provision only may be fairly 
taken as a jiroof of feeble spiritual life, since a jieople really governed by religious 
influences will not long remain without the means of outward worship; yet the 
converse of this projiosition cannot he maintained, since much of the provision 
at the seiwice of one generation may be owing to the piety of a former, whose 
religious zeal may not perhaps have been inheriteil by its posterity along with 
its rich legacy of churches. Even, too, a great cuntmporaru addition to the 
number of religious edifices does not positively indicate the prevalence of a 
religious spirit in the body of the people: it may merely show tliefiresence of 
a inissionapy spirit in a portion of the general Chui’ch. An inquirer, therefore, 
anxious to discover more precisely the extent to which religious sentiments 
pervade the nation, would desire to know not merely the amount of accommo¬ 
dation offered to the people, but also what proportion of the means at their 
command is actually used. A knowledge, therefore, of the number of 
ATTENDANTS on the various sendees of public worshiji is essential. 

W'e have seen that, in the gross, there arc 34,167 places of worship in 
England and Wales, with 10,212,56.3 sittings. But^ as many of these places 
of worship were closed upon each portion of the day, and the sittings in them 
consequently unavailable, it is with the provision in the open buildings that we 
must compare the number of attendants. In those open for the morning service 
there were (including an estimate for defective returns) 8,498,520 sittings; in 
those open in the afternoon, 6,267,928 sittings; in those open in the ei'cning, 
5,723,000 sittings. The total number of attendauls (also including estimates 
for omissions) was, in the piorning, 4,647,482; in the afternoon, 3,184,135; in 
the evening, .3,064,449. From this it seems that, taking the three seiadces 
together, less than half of the accommodation actually amilable is used. But 
here, again, the question of (distribution is important. For if, in imy locality, 
the amount of accommodation existing should be larger than that required, we 
cannot expect to find the number of attendants bearing there so large a 
proportion to the sittings as in other localities ivherc the accommodation may 
f)c insufficient. There may really be a better attendance in a district where the 
churches are half cinjity than in one in which they are completely filled: that 
is, a greater number out of a given population may attend in the former case 
than in the latter. Therefore, before we can assume a lax attendance in 
particular districts, the number of the population must be brought into account. 
To prove a disregard of spiritual ordinances, there must be exhibited not 
merely a considerable number of vacant sittings, but also a corres|)onding 
number of persons by whom, if so disposed, those sittings might be occupied. 
But if, according to the previous computation, .58 per cent, of the population is 
the utmost that can ever be attending a religious service at one time, it is 
evident that where, as in some districts, the available accommodation is 
sufficient for a greater number, there mustK necessarily exist, whatever the 
devotional spirit of the peo])le, an excess of sittings over worshippers. If, for 
example, we refer to the City of London (within the walls), which, with a popu¬ 
lation of .55,9.32, has sittings for as many as 45,7/9—or for 13,3.38 more than 
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could possibly, at any one time, attend—^it is obvious that a great many sittings 
must inevitably be unoccupied; and this without regard to the question 
whether, in fulfilling their religious duties, the inhabitants be zealous or remiss. 
The best plan, therefore, seems to be, to compare the attendants, in the first 
place, with the population; and then, secondly, with the sittings. 'ITie former 
view will give us an approximate idea of the extent to which religion has a 
practical influence over the community—exhibiting the numbera who appreciate 
Of neglect religious services; the latter \uew will show in what degree neglect, if 
proved, may be occasioned or e.Ycii.sed by the supply of insuflicient means of 
worship. If, for instance, in a certain district, the proportion of the popu¬ 
lation found attending some religious service should Ije small, while at the same 
time there should ba within the district ample room for the remainder: this 
would show conclusively that in that district a considerable number of the 
])eople were without religious habits, and indifferent lo public worship. And 
the same conclusion might be draum, although the actual provision were 
inadequate, if ev'enthis inadequate accommodation were but sparely uapd. 

I 

Returning, then, to the total of England and Wales, and conjparing the 
numl)er of actual attendants with the number of persons able to attend, we find 
that out of 10,398,013 (58 per cent, of the total population) who would be at 
liberty to worship at one period of the day, there were actually worshipping but 
4,647,482 in the morning, 3,184,1.35 in the afternoon, and 3,064,449 in the 
evening, lio that, taking any one service of the day, there were actually 
attending public •worship less than half the number who, as far as physical 
impeflirnents prevented, might have been attending. In the morning there 
were absent, without physijal jiindrance, 6,750,531; in the ^j^tcnioo»,7j213,878 ;* 
in the evening, 7,3.3.3,564. Tlierc exist no data for determining how many 
persons attended' twice, and how many three times on the Sunday; nor, 
consequently, for deciding how many altogether attended on some service of 
the day; but if we suppose that half of those attending service in the afternoon 
had not been present in the morning, and that a third of those attending service 
in the evening had not been present at cither of the previous services, we should 
obtain a total of 7,261,032 separate persons who attended service either once 
or oftener upon the Census-Sunday.f Hut as the iiund)er who would be able 
to attend at some time of the day is more than 58 per cent, (which is the 
estimated number able to be present at one and the same time )—probably reaching 
70 per cent.—it is with this latter number (12,549,.l26) that this 7,261,032 must 
be compared, and the result of s<ich comparison would lead to the conclusion 


• Many of thp.se, no doubt, were teachers and scholars enjpified in Smidiiy schools; which 
IKirtake, indeeil, of the eharaetcr of reliffions services. The mimher of Sunday scholars on the 
Census-Sunday vkas about 4,280,000; .and the innnher of leneiier.s wa,s alwut 302,000, Of the.se, a 
eonslderahlo proportion nniat Imvc twen enj?aped dnrini? the time for Afternoon service. 

t The ealculatiuns in the latter i)art of this pura(rra]i1) are miiinly conjectural. 'The extent to 
which the comrrcgations ineetiuK at dill'ereut portions of tho day are composed of the, same 
persons, can he aaeertnined only hy a si'ries of olisen ations not yet made, so far as 1 am aware. 
Wo know, from tho actual Ketnrn.s, that tho number could not be less than 017,482 (the 
number of atleuda.uts in the uinruiiw), nor more, than Ul.sOO.Oflfi (the appregato of all the 
services); .md tliese are the limits within which must tic the numlier of attendants at somo 
service. Tho mean of those extremes is 7,771,771, wliieli is not consideribly ditlorent IVom tho 
result of the jirevious estimates. Opinions liaie been expressed that tho number of individual 
aUeiutoMts is about Umi thirds of tho number of attendances. The latter numlier is, as 
aliovu, Itl.SiWi.oeG; two-thirds of which are 7,2(11,011. Another sunposUion is, that, taking tho 
number atteiuliiig at tho most frociiKjntod service in each eliureh or chapel, the addition of 
one-third would give the number of persons probably atlouding.tho other sei-viocsof tho day 
but not that. 'From Table N. (post p. 142) we see that tho former number (including Sunday 
Scholars attending service) is 8,366,222, i^iieh, increased by a third, amounts to 8.474,61«. From 
tins of equrso a considerable d^uetion must bo made on account of those places of worship in 
which only one service was held; the number of such places being as many as 8,015. So tlwt 
there appears to lie somo ground for thinking tliat the eomiiiitatiou hazarded above is not flir 
fmn tho fiwt.—I believe that 70 jicrcpnt. of the total population may be taken as a fiiir estimate 
of the number able to worship at one period or another of tho day. 


Number of non- 
attendants. 
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that, ui)on the Census-Stmday, 5,288,294 persons, able to attend religious 
worship once at least, neglected altogether so to do.* 

* 

Is there sullificnt This being then the number of persons failuigto attend religious services, 

accoramodatiou . , n ■ ,• , ■. i j. • j a 

for the non- we DOW Inquire how far this negligence may be ascribed to an inadecjuate 

attendants f accommodation. If there were not in all the various churches, chapels, and 

stations, room for more than those who actually attended, it is clear there would 
he no sufficient reason for imputing to the rest indifl'erence to public ordinances; 
they might answer, they were quite inclined to worship, but were not provided 
with the means. Upon the other hand, if sittings, within reach of any given 
population, and available for tlieir acceptance, were provided in sufficient 
number to accommodate (say) .'>8 per cent., it is no less pianifest that absence 
in such case could only be attributed to non-appreciation of the service. In the 
latter case, however, the'provision made must evidently be wit/tin the reach of 
the people and open to their use —accessible and available; tor otherwise a portion 
of it might as well not be at all. As said before, a surplus of accommodation 
in one district cannot be regarded as sujiplying a deficieiwy in another. 'I'here- 
forc, before we can,—in order to compute the numbers who neglect rebgious 
worship, spite of opportunities for doing so,—comiiarc attendance with accommo¬ 
dation, we must, when dealing with the whole of England in the gross, deduct 
from the total number of sittings, the number which in any district may exist 
above tlie number requisite for .38 per cent, of the district-jiopulation;—the 
excess beyond that number being, if the supposition is correct, entirely 
unavailing both to the dwellers in the district and to the inhabitants of other 
districts: to the former, since no more than 58 per cent, could possibly attend; 
to the latter, because out of reach. The number thus assumed to be superfluous 
is 1,459,284; and this deducted from the total number (10,212,5fi3) leaves a 
residue of 8,758,2/9. This will be the number of sittings which, if all the 
churches and chapels vm open, might be occuitied at once each Sunday if the 
people within reach of them were willing; and whatever deficiency is shown by 
a comparison between this number and the total number of attendants may be 
safely asserted to consist of persons who, possessing the facilities, arc destitute 
of the inclination to attend religious worshij). The gross number of attendants 
being 4,(147,482 in the morning, 8,184,1.35 in the afternoon, and 8,064,449 in 
the evening, it would follow, if the places of worship were all open, that 
4,105,797 iiersons were, without excuse of inaliility, absent fi-om the morning, 
5,'569,144 from the afternoop, and 5,688,880 from the evening serx'ice. But, as 
the churches and chapels arc not all open every Sunday at each period of the 
day; 10,7.98 with 1,714,048 sittings being clo.sed in the morning, 18,096 with 
8,944,6.35 sittings being closed in the afternoon, and 16,412 with 4,489,56.'1 
sittings being closed in the evening; wc are piet by the question whether wc 
should consider that the churches arc closed because no congregations could be 
gathered, or that the jieople are absent because the churches are closed. If 
the former, the attendants may be properly compared with the total number 
of sittings in all places of worshij) (after making the deduction for unequal 
distribution) whether open or not; but, if the latter, the attendants cannot be 
compared with any but the number of sittings in the places of worship open at 
each period of the day. Perhaps as this is a question not to be decided here, 
the better course will be to make the comparison upon both hypotheses. The 
result will be obseiwed in Table 21. 

• It must not, however, bo suQi^d that this 6,28j( 291 represents tlio numin'r of habitual 
neglcctcrs of religious services. This number Is iibsoiit every Sunday; but it is not always com¬ 
posed of the same peraonM. Some may attend occatsimtaUi only; and if the numlier of suoh 
occMional attcndaiiti bo considerable, there will always bo a considerable number of absentees 
on any given Suiulay. The number of liabitml non-attendants cannot bo precisely stated 
from these Tables. v 
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Tabl«;21. 



1. 

All Plai!c,s of Worship. 

2. Places of Worship open. 


Morn¬ 

ing. 

After¬ 

noon. 

Even¬ 

ing. 

Total. 

Morn¬ 

ing. 

After¬ 

noon. 

Even¬ 

ing. 

Total. 

T|tal Nuinbor of Sittings within 
reach *. 

Total Number of Persons able to 
attend. 

8,73S,2T9 

10,39S,0i;i 

8,75.3,270 

10,398,013 

8,753,279 

10,398,013 

26,2,59,837 

12,549,326 

8.322,060t 

10,398,013 

6,192,oeit 

10,398,013 

" 1' 

1 t 

5,712,670t 20,220,707 

1 

10,398,»13|;12,549,326 

Number of .Sittiiwa f 
within reach 

4,105,797 

3,1.81,135 .3,OOMlfl 

1 1 
5,5fl9,14tl 5,688,8,30 

1 

10,.890,006 

15,363,711 

4,617,482 

3,674„584 

3,184,135 

3,007,926 

3,064,419 

2.048,221 

110,896,006 

9,330,731 

Number of Persons i'' 
able to attend 

4,017,182 

5,750,531 

3,184,135 

7,213,878 

!! 

'1 

4,617,4.82 

5,750,331 

3,18.1,13.5 

7,213,878 

3,064,44tl 

7,33.3,564 

17,261,632 

jt5,2S9,291 

Excess or T)elieiene,v ofV 
unoccupied Sittimts | Exeess 
ascompiredwitlitlie j- 
Number of Persons Delicieiiey • 
absent - -J 

1,011,731 

1,614,7:M 

, 1 

.. i 10,07.5,417 

' i, 

1,644,734. .. 

• 

2.075, 

4,205,952 

4,085,31.3 

1 

1 

1 

1 


'Phis shows that if all who were absent from each service desired to attend 
that sendee, there would not be room for them on either snpposition. On the 
first hypothesis (assuming that the buildings would all be open if the pex)plc 
wished to attend), there wduld be wanted additional sittings; and the 

number of those who, in excuse for non-attendance, might jdead absence of 
accommodation would be just that number; leaving, however, destitute of that 
excuse, 4,105,797 persons who neglected morning service, 5,569,144 who 
neglected afternoon service, and 5,6S8,850 who neglected evening service. On 
the second hypothesis (assuming that the churches closed arc closed from necessary 
circumstances, and could not be opened even if it were desired), there would be 
wanted an additional supply of sittings to the extent of 2,575,947 in the morn¬ 
ing, 4,205,952 in the afternoon, and 4,685,.’j43 in the evening; and the number 
of persons who could plead the above excuse for non-attendance would be 
just as many. But this assumes that at every ifcrvice 58 per cent, of the 
j)opulation would attend: a state of things which, however desirable, is scarcely 
likely to be realized. Jf we refer to the fourth and eighth columns of the 
Table, we shall see the computed number (7,261,0.‘{2) who at the close of 
every Sunday can say that they have during the day attended a religious service; 
some thrice, some twice, but all at lea.st once. As this would leave 5,288,294 
ultogetlm' abxcnt every Sunday, and as the aggregate of sittings is in the one 
case 26,259,8.‘17, and in the other 20,226,797, of which only 10,896,066 would 
be occujricd; it is clear that, unless they should all select the same service, there 
is amjdc room for all the 70 per cent, who, according to the estimate, are 
able to attend at least once upon the Sunday. So that it is tolerably certain 
that the 5,288,294 who every Sunday, neglect religious ordinances, do so of 
their own free choice, and ai'e not compelled to be absent on account of a 
deficiency of sittings. 


* See ante, page 88. t See ante, page 87. 

I Those numbers are not the a^mgate of tlio three pn-cedinK columns; hut the computed 
nutnhor of separato persona who dthw attended at some service on the Ccusus-Suudav, or were 
altogether absent. 
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Comparative 
frequency of 
attendance in 
Town and 
Country. 


Number of 
Attendants in 
connexion with 
each religious 
body. 


Nor will this conclusion be invabdated by a reference to the portion of 
accommodation which is/rw. We have seen that out of a total of 10,:212,563 
sittings, 4,804,5.95 are thus described; and the very fact that the others are, in 
greatest measiu^, paid for (and therefore likely to be used), appears to indicate 
that it is principally these " free ” sittings that are thus unoccupied. 

If therefore we were to measure the required additional supply of accommo¬ 
dation by the extent of the .present demand for it, the use now made of our 
existing provision, as revealed by these few statements of attendance, woi^ 
appear to indicate that veiy little more is wanted. The considerable number of 
available sittings which are every Sunday totally unoccupied, might be adduced 
as proof so manifest of unconcern for spiritual matters on the part of a great 
portion of the peo[)le, that, until they are impressed with mire solicitude for their 
religious culture, it is useless to erect more churches. It will jjrobably, however, 
be considered that, from various causes, many persons might attend new 
churches who would never attend the old; and that ch\irch and chapel exten¬ 
sion is the surest means of acting on the neighbouring population—bringing 
into contact with it an additional supply of (Ihristialh agency, intent upon 
securing an increased observance of religious ordinances. 

ft 

The frequency and regularity with which the j)eople should attend religious 
sendees might naturally be expected to depend considerably upon locality. In 
rural, thinly-peojjled districts, where the distances to be traversed are often long, 
with many imjiediments to locomotion, we should not anticipate so constant an 
attendance as in towns, where churches are within an easy walk of everybody’s 
house. It seems, however, that facts will scarcely justify this supposition. The 
following Table (22.) will exhibit the comparative proportion of attendants in 
the thinly and the densely populated jiortions of the land:— 


Taule 


22 . 



Actual Nutuhor of 
Attendants (inriudiiig 
an Rstimato for 
defective Returns). 

Proportion per eent. 
or Attendants to 
I’oimlation. 

Proportion per cent. 

of Attendants to 
the Total Number of 
Uittmgs. 


Morn¬ 

ing. 

After- 1 

' iiuutu 1 

[ Even¬ 
ing. 

Morn¬ 

ing. 

1 After- 
1 noon. 

Even¬ 

ing 

Morn-' 
mg. 

After- 1 
noon. I 

Even¬ 

ing. 

Rural Districts * - 

i,'U4.63fl 

'! 

2,213,995 

1,5-17.2<I3 

28-1 

2.5-5 

17'8 

W1 

^ 1 

1 

25*4 

Largo Town Dis¬ 
tricts * 










2,202.8 »8 

970,140 

1,517,24« 

23-0 

.lOM 

15'.1 

69‘4 

23-5 

38-8 


'I'he estimated number of attendants at the service of each religious body will 
be found in the Summary Tables {post, page 109). 'llie statement 
given there supplies the number attending at each period of the day; and 
if we may accejit the supposition previously hazarded, that one-half of those 
attending in the afternoon and one-third of those attending in the evening are 
entirely new, the 7j2Hl,032 individual jiersons who attended some religious 
service on the Census-Sunday will be thus distributed among the various bodies; 
(Table 2;i.) 


•The LarKc Town Districts are those containing Towns of more than 10,000 inhabitants; the 
Rural Districts are the residue of the country. 
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Table 23. 




Proportion 



Proportion 



par 1000. 



per 1000 . 


Batimated 



Estimated 



— 

Total 

Number 

of 

§ 

« 

9 

B 

a|s 

—r— 

Total 

Number 

of 

.§ 

S 

9 

A 

1=1 

Ifi 

jIi 

• 

Attend- 

}int4. 

o 

o 

x 

s 

Irils 

V S s 
■SrS 

5 


Attend- 

anU. 

s 

V 

o 

I’KOIESTAlfT CHCKCUES ; 




Peotestaxt CirujiCHUs 
— eontniueil. 




Cluireh nf England 

3,773, t‘4 

210 

520 

CaMuistic Mhthodists: 




iSoottish Prc.Hbytcnans: 




IVtlsh Cahinistie 




Ckurrh of HculhinU - 

S,712 

1 

1 

Methodists 

Lady Jluntingdoil’s 

151,046 

8 

21 

United Presbyter!on 

•23,207 


3 

Connexion - 

29,679 

2 

4 

Church 

1 

Saiidetnaniaiis ■ 

.587 



Presbuteriau Church 
in Mnghvul - 

2«,213 

2 

4 

New Church 

7,082 

*- 

1 




Brethren - - . 

10,4ft 

1 

1 

Itidepeiidonli 

703,1*2 

4* 

109 

Isolated Congr^ta- 



Baptists; 




tions 

C3,.572 

4 

» 

General - 

12..323 

1 

2 

Lutherans 

1,284 

•• 

•• 

I'articutar 

•t71,2«3 

26 

65 

French Protestants - 

291 



Seventh Pay - 
Scotch 

Keio Connexion 

52 



Ih’forincd Clmreh of 




1.21'O 

• • 


the Netherlands 

70 


• • 

General - • - 

W,027 

•2 

5 

Cennaii Protestant 




Undefined 

03,0*7 

4 

9 

Iteformei’,s 

IW 

.. 

• • 

Society of Pricnds 

18,172 

f 

1 

3 

Othee CiiEisriAN Cm. 




Unitarians - - • 

37,156 

2 

5 

lloiuau Catholics • 

.505,3113 

17 

4S 

Moravians - 

7,364 

1 

1 

Greek Church - 

2*0 

«. 

• 




German Catholics 

507 



Wesleyan Methodists : 




Italian lleformcrs 

20 



Original Connexion- 
New Connexion 
Primitive 

907,313 

61,319 

266,5.)5 

51 

3 

15 

123 

8 

•37 

Catholic and Apostolic 
Church - 

4,908 


1 

Bible Christians 

38,612 

2 

5 

Latter Day Saints 

18,800 

1 

3 

IVesleyaii Association 

56,430 

3 

8 



Imtependent Metho¬ 
dists ... 
Wesleyan Beformers 



Lews .... 

4,160 


1 

1,659 

53,494 

1 

1 

Total 

7,281,032 

406 

lOOO 


The comparative frequency with which the members of the various sects Comparattva 
attended service will found illustrated in Tables L. and M., among the 
Tabular Results [post, pp. 140, 141), from which it appears that while, in 
the aggregate, out of every 100 sittings, 45 are occupied in the morning, 31 in 
the afternoon, and 30 in the evenii^, considerable difference exists between the 
different bodies both as to the total number of their attendances, and as to the 
periods of the day at which they most attend. Thus, while the Table just pre* 
sented Bho\vs that the Church of England has attending its three services more 
persons than all the other bodies put together, (3,773,474 against 3,487,558,) 
it appears from the Table on page 109, that the number of attendances 
given by the 3,773,474 persons is actually less than the number given by the 
3,487,658; the former having attended 6,292,561 times, while the latter attended 
5,603,615 times. Or, if we assume that a service, on an average, occupies an 
hour and three-quarters, it would seem that the 3,773,474 Churchmen devoted 
9,261,962 hours to religious worships (or two hours and a half each,) while the 
3,487,668 Dissenters devoted 9,806,151 hours to a similar duty (or two hours 
and three-quarters each). If we come to particular bodies, we find from 
Table M. that, of those bodies whose size is sufficient to justify an inference, the 
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Portions of tho 
day at which 
attendants are 
most nnmPTOus, 


most assiduous in attending public worship are the Wesleyan Reformers —45 per 
cent, of their accommodation (assuming that the chapels might be oiwn for three 
services) being used in the course of the Sunday; next to whom, in diligence, 
are the Rarticular Baptists, using 42 per cent, of their provision; and the scale 
falls gradually till we come to the Society of Friends who only avail themselves 
of 8 per cent, of their accommodation. The following List contains the prin¬ 
cipal Bodies, arranged in the order of their frequency of attendance (the Roman 
Catholics, however, being omitted, as the greater number of their services prcvcjj^ts 
comparison); 



Urr.Toious Denomixatioit. 
S 


Proiiortioii per cunt, 
of Attendants to 
Sittings. 


AVesleyan Ih-formor-s 
Pni'ticular Paptists 
tVolsh Ciilvinistic Methodists 
Primitive Methodists 
General Paptist, New Connexion 
* Moravians 
Independents 

Lady Huntingdon's Connexion 
Momions 
Hiblo Chrisii.ans 
General Itaptisla 
Wesleyan Original Connexion 
„ New Connexion 
Catholic and Apostolic Church 
United Presbyterian Church 
Church of England 
Wesleyan Methodist Association 
Brethren 

Presbyterian Chun-h in England 
Church of Scotland 
New Church 
Unitarians 

Jews ... 
Society of Friends 


45 

42 

41 

41 

41 

S9 

38 

38 

,38 

37 

38 
35 
34 
.34 
34 
33 
32 
32 
30 
28 
28 
24 
24 

8 


With reference to the particular periods of the day preferred by different 
bodies, Table M. will show that the members of the Church of England choose 
the earlier, while the members of the prindpal dissenting churches choose the 
later portion of the Sunday for attendance -at religious worship. Thus, while 
the number of sittings out of every 100 occupied by the former is 48 in the 
morning, 36 in the afternoon, and only 16 in the evening; the number, out 
of every 100, occupied by the other Protestant Churches in the aggregate, 
is 40 in the morning, 26 in the afternoon, and 45 in the evening. This fact 
exhibits strikingly the different social habits of the members of these bodies; 
and, even if we did not know as much already, would suffice to prove their 
difference of social station. 

If must not be overlooked, when considering the amount of afternoon 
attendance, that, amongst Dissenters more especially, that period is occupied to 
very great extent by Sunday-school instruction. Of the number of children thus 
instructed at this portion of the day we* have no account but as the total 
number of Sunday Scholars in attendance, every Sunday is as many as 1,800,000, 
the number present every Sunday afternoon must be considerable. The 
religious knowledge thus administered to ohildren is by no means ineffective s 
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probably, indeed, this mode of spiritual teaching is far better suited to a child’s 
capacity than is the more elaborate service of the church or chapel. 

The most important fact which this investigation as to attendance brings 
before us is, unquestionably, the alarming number of the non-attendants. Even 
in the least unfavorable aspect of the figures just presented, and assuming (as 
no doubt is right) that the .5,288,294 absent every Sunday are not always the same 
individuals, it miist be apparent that a sadly formidable portion of the English 
people are habitual ncglecters of the public ordinances of religion. Nor is it 
difficult to indicate to what particular class of the community this portion in the 
main belongs. The middle classes have aiigmented rather than diminished that 
devotional sentiment and strictness of attention to religious services by which, 
for several centuries, they have so eminently been distinguished. With the 
upper cld.sses, too, the subject of religion has obtained of lat6 a marked degree 
of notice, and a regular church-attendancc is now ranked amongst the recognized 
proprieties of life. It is to sati-sfy the wants of these two classes that the num¬ 
ber of religious structures has of late years so increased. But while the labouring 
myriads of our country have been multiplying with our multiplied material 
prosperity, it cannot, it is feared, be stated that a corresponding inerease has 
occurred in the attendance of this class in our religious edifices. More espe¬ 
cially in cities and large towns it is observable how absolutely insignificant a 
portion of the congregations is composed of artizans. They fill, perhaps, in 
youth, onr National, British, and Sunday Schools, and there receive the 
elements of a religious education; but, no sooner do they mingle in the active 
world of labour than, subjected to the constant action of opposing influences, 
they soon become as utter strangers to religious ordinances as the people of 
a heathen country. From whatever cause, in them or in the manner of their 
treatment by religious bodies, it is sailly certain that this vast, intelligent, and 
growingly important section of our countrymen is thoroughly estranged from 
our religious institutions in their jircsent aspect. Probably, indeed, the pre¬ 
valence of inJidcUty has been exaggerated, if the word be taken in its popular 
meaning, as implying some degree of intellectual effort and decision; but, no 
doubt, a great extent of negative, inert indifference prevails, the practical effects 
of which are much the same. Ihere is a sect, originated recently, adherents to 
a system called “ Secularism ”; the principal tenet being that, as the fact of a 
future life is (in their \iew) at all events susceptible of some degree of doubt, 
while the fact and the necessities of a present life ar« matters of direct sensation, 
it is therefore pnident to attend exclusively to the concerns of that existence 
which is certain and immediate—not wasting energies required for present duties 
by a preparation for remote, and merely possible, contingencies. This is the 
creed which probably with most ’exactness indicates the faith which, virtually 
though not professedly, is entertained by the masses of our working population; 
by the skilled and unskilled labourer alike—by ho.sts of minor shopkeepers and 
Sunday traders—and by miserable denizens of courts and crowded alleys. Ihey 
are unconscious Secularists—angioaaeA by the demands, the trials, or the plea¬ 
sures of the passing hour, and ignorant or careless of a future. ITiese are never 
or but seldom seen in our religious congregations; and the melancholy fact is 
thus impressed upon our notice that the classes which ore most in need of the 
restraints and consolations of religion are the classes which are most without 
them. 

As was to be expected, in an 3ge so prone to self-inquiry and reform, this 
attitude of our increasing population towards religion and religious institutions 
has occasioned much solicitude and many questions; and the Christian church 
has not been backward to investigate the causes of her ill-success with these the 


Most important 
result of this 
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more especial objects of her mission. It is only purposed here to point out 
some of the more prominent results of this investiffation. 

1. One chief cause of the dislike which the labouring population entertain for 
religious services is thought to be the maintenance of those distinctions by 
which they are separated as a class from the class above them. Working men, 
it is contended, cannot enter our religious structures without having pressed 
upon their notice some memento of inferiority. The existence of pews and 
the position of the free seats are, it is said, alone sufficient to deter them from 
our churches; and religion has thus come to be regarded as a purely middle- 
class projiriety or luxuiy. It is therefore, by some, proposed to abandon alto¬ 
gether the pew system, and to raise by voluntary contributions the amount now 
paid as seat rents. The objection and proposal come from churchmen and dis¬ 
senters too; but from the former much more strenuously than from the latter; 
and with this addition in their case—that they ])oint out the offertory, prescribed 
by the Rubric, as the specific mode in which the voluntary contributions should 
be gathered.—^To other minds, the prevalence of social distinctions, while equally 
accepted as a potent cause of the absence of the working classes from religious 
worship, is* suggestive of a different remedy. It is urged that the influence of 
that broad line of demarcation which on week days separates the workman from 
his master cannot be effaced on Sundays by the mere removal of a physical 
barrier. 'ITie labouring myriads, it is argued, forming to themselves a world 
apart, have no desire to mingle, even though ostensibly on equal terms, with 
persons of a higher grade. Their tastes and habits are so wholly uncongenial 
Avith the views and customs of the higher orders,that they feel an insuiwrable aver¬ 
sion to an intermixture which would bring them under an intolerable constraint. 
The same disposition, it is said, which hinders them from mixing in the scenes 
of recreation which the other classes favour, and induces their selection^pre- 
ferably of such amusements as can be exclusively confined to their own order, 
will for ever operate to hinder their attendance at religious services, unless such 
services can be devised as shall become exclusively their own. An argument in 
favour of such measures is supposed to be discovered in the fact that the 
greatest success amongst these classes is obtained where, as amongst the 
Methodists, this course is (more perhaps from circumstances than design) pur¬ 
sued If such a plan were carried out by the Church of England, and by the 
wealthier Dissenting bodies, it is thought that some considerable advantage 
would result. It has consequently been proposed to meet so far the prejudices 
of the working population; and to strive to get them gradually to establish 
places of worship for themselves. Experiments havp been already put in 
operation with the persons lowest in the social scale; and Ragged Churches* 
are in several places making a successful staid:. In several places, too, among 
Dissenters, special services in halls and lecture rooms are being held, intended 
wholly for the working class; and the success of these proceedings seems to 
prove that multitudes will readily frequent such places, where of course there is 
a total absence of all class distinctions, who would never enter the exclusive- 
looking chapel. 

2. A second cause of the alienation of the poor from religious institutions is 
supposed to be an insufficient sympathy exhibited by professed Christians for 
the alleviation of their social burdens—poverty, disease, and ignorance. It is 
argued that the various philanthropic schemes which are from time to time 
originated, though cej^inly the offspring of benevolent minds, are not 
associated with the Christian church ip such a manner as to gain for it the 

- ' .■r ■ ' ■■ —^ ^' — 7 - - " ------ 

• The oWoctloM to this term ate felt as much by the founders of these iiistltutloni as 
others but considerable dlfneulty is felt In jnrovidini; any substitute. 
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gratitude of those who thus are benefited. This cause, however, of whatever force 
it may have been as yet, is certainly in process now of mitigation; for the clergy 
everywhere are foremost in all schemes for raising the condition of the poor, and 
the ministers and members of the other churches are not backward in the same 
good labour. 

3, A third cause of the ill-success of Christianity among the labouring classes 3 . Misconcep- 
is supposed to be a misconception on their part of the motives by which 
Christian ministers are actuated in their efforts to extend the influence of the miiiuitprs. 
Gosj)el. From the fact that clergymen %nd other ministers receive in exchange 

for their services pecuniary support, the hasty inference is often drawn, that it is 
wholly by considerations of a secular and selfish kind that their activity and zeal 
are prompted.* Or, even if no sordid motives are imputed, an impression is 
not seldom felt that the exhortations and the pleadings of the ministry are 
matters merely of professional routme—the requisite fulfilment, of official duty. 

It is obvious that these misapprehensions would be dissipated by a more familiar 
knowledge; but the evil of the case is, that the influence of such misapprehensions 
is sufficient to prevent that closer intimacy between pastors and their flocks 
fifora which alone such better knowledge can arise. The ministers are dfttrusted— 
the poor keep stubbornly aloof: how shall access to them be obtmned ? ITic 
employment of Lay-acencv has been proposed as the best of many methods 
by which minds, indifferent or hostile to the regular clergy, can be reached. It 
is thought by some that that unfortunate suspicion, by the poor, of some con¬ 
cealed and secretly inimical design, by which the regular ministers are often 
baffled in their mi^ionary enterprises, might be much allayed if those who intro¬ 
duced the message of Christianity were less removed in stt^ion and pursuits 
from those whom it is sought to influence. 

4. Another and a potent reason why so many are forgetful of religious +. Poverty aua 
obligations is attributable to their poverty; or rather, probably, to certain 
conditions of life which seem to be inseparable from less than moderate incomes. 

'Hie scenes and associates.from which the poor, however well disposed, con 
never, apparently, escape; the vice and filth which riot in their crowded 
dwellings, and from which they cannot fly to any less degraded homes; what 
awfully effoctiv'e teaching, it is said, do these supply in opposition to the few 
infrequent lessons which the Christian minister or missionary, after much 
exertion, may impart! How feeble, it is urged, thj chance, according to the 
course of human probabilities, with which the intermittent voice of Christianity 
must strive against the^ fearful never-ceasing eloquence of such surrounding 
evil 1—^Better dwellings, therefore, for the labouring clasees are suggested as a 
most essential aid and introduction to the labours of the Christian agent.t 
And, indeed, of secondary influences, few can be esteemed of greater power 
than this. Perhaps no slight degree of that religious character by which the 
English middle classes are distinguished is the consequence of their peculiar 
isolation in distinct and separate houses—thus acquiring almost of necessity, 
from frequent opportunities of solitude, those habits of reflection which cannot 
be exercised to the entire exclusion of religious sentiments; but, certainly, 
however this may be, no doubt can be admitted that a great obstruction to the 


,, . A very common objection token against ministers by men of this f the Inlxiuring] class is, 
that they would not preach or lecture if they were not paid for it; attributing the most sordid 
raMlves to all who call the attention of their fellow men to rellMous subjects. Alwurd and 
mitrue u is'this objection, yet it is extensively entertained and avowed.’’—Twenty-seventh 
Aan^ ROjprt of the qooiety for Promoting Christian Instruction. 

T M.etropoUtan Association tor Improving the Dwellings of the IndustrlouB Clssses ” has 

in providing better retidsnees for the poor, and has reslised a dividend 
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progress of religion with the working class would be removed if that condition 
which forbids all solitude and all reflection were alleviated. 

Probably, however, the grand requirement of the case is, after aH a multipli- ' 
cation of the various agents by whose zeal religious truth is disseminated. Not 
chiefly an additional provision of religious edifices. The supply of these iierhaps, 
will not much longer, if the present ivondcrful exertions of the Church of 
England (aided in but little less degree by other Churches) be sustained, prove 
very in.sufficient for the wants of the community. But what is eminently 
needed is, an agency to bring into the buildings thus provided tho.se who are 
indifferent or hostile to religious services. 'Phe present rate of church-and- 
chapel-increase brings before our view the prospect, at no distant period, of a 
state of things in which there will be small deficiency of structures where to 
worship, but a lamentable lack of worshippers. ITiere is indeed already, even 
m our present circumstances, too consj)icuous a difference between accommo¬ 
dation and attendants. Many districts might be indicated where, although the 
provision in religious buildings would suffice for barely half of those who 
might attend, yet scarcely more than half of even this inadequate provision is 
appropriatbd. Teeming po])ulations often now surround half empty churches, 
which would probably remain half empty even if the sittings were.all free.* 
'Phe question then is mainly this: By what means are the mullitudcs thus 
absent to be brought into the buildings open for their use ? ^Vhatever impeding 
influence may be exerted by the ])rcvalence of class distinct’ons, the con.strainta 
of poverty, or misconceptions of the character and motives of the ministers of 
religion, it is evident that absence from religious worship is attributable mainly 
to a genuine repugnance to religion itself. And, while this lasts, it is obvious 
that the stream of Christian liberality, now flowing, in the channel of church- 
Imilding, must produce comparatively small results. New churches and new 
chapels will arise, and services and sennons will be held and preached witliin them; 
but the masses of the population, careless or op|)osed, will not frc(iucnt them. 
It is not, perhaps, sufficiently remembered that the process by which men in 
general are to be brought to practical acceptance of Christianity is necessarily 
aggressive. There is no attractiveness, at first, to them in the proceedings which 
take place within a church or chapel: all is either unintelligible or disagreeable. 
We,can never then, expect that, in resi)onse to the mute invitation which is 
offered by the open door of a religious edifice, the multitudes, all unprepared by 
previous appeal, will throng,to join in what to them would be a mystic worship, 
and give ear to truths which, though unsj)cakably beneficent, are also, to such 


w % 

• Dr. Chalmerfi thus imrratos the fate of an eiKleavonr to induce, 1i)y the ofTcp of at a 

lowmtR, and c\cn (rratuitously, a hotter ntteiirlaiiee of tlie wovUiuKclnsses;—" An evjfpriineiit 
may often bo as instruotivo by its failure, as by its siicqess. We have hero to record tlic fate of a 
most laudable ciidcMivour, nmdo to reeal a people alienated from Christian ordinanecs to the 
habit of attendance upon them. The seeno of this onterpri.so was'Callon and Kridneton, two 
suburb districts of (Jlasgow whirh lio contiguous to eiieh other, bearing together a population of 
above 2 !t, 000 , and with only one eliapel of ease for tlio whole provision wiiieh tlie cstalilishmont 
has rendered to them. It'was thought that a regular evening sermon might ho instituted in this 
elLapcl, and tliat for the indiiceuient of a seat-rent ,so moderate as from fid. to U. fid. a year, to 
each individual, many who attended nowhere through the day might ho previiilisl iirion to 
become the regular aUcndiuits of such a coii(weg.ation. . Tlie sermon wa-i preached, not liy one 
.stated minislcr, lint by a succession of such nibiisters as eould ho found; and as variety is one 
of the charma of a public cxhilillion, this also might have lieeii thought a favourable circum¬ 
stance. But besides, tlierc were gentlemen who inlrodiiced the arrangeineiit to the notice of the 
people, not merely by acting as their informants, hut liy going round among tlicm with tho oiler 
of sittings: and in ordiT to remove every objeetioii on the aenro of inability, they were aullio- 
rized to offer seats gratultiiously to those who were ftnahlo to pay fot them. Had tho experiment 
succeeded, it would have been indeed tho proudest and most pacillc of all vieiorics. But it is 
greatly easier to make war against the physleal resistance of a people, than to make war against 
the resistance of an established moral habit. And, accordingly out of 1,500 seats that were 
offered, not above 50 were let or occupied by those wiio before had iieen total non-attendants on 
religious worship; and then about 160 more were let, not, however, to those whom it was wanted 
to reclaim, taut to tboso who already went to church through the day, and in whom the, taste for 
church-going had been already formed. And so the matter moved on, heavily and languidly, for 
some time, till. In six months after the commencement of the scheme, in September 1817, it was 
linally abandoned.”—Christian and Economic Polity, vol. 1. p.l28. 
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persons, on their first announcement, utterly distasteful. Something more, then, 
it is argued, must be done. The people who refuse to hear the gospel in the 
church must have it brought to them in their own haunts. If ministers, by 
standing every Sunday in the desk or pulpit, fail to attract the multitudes 
around, they must by some means make their invitations heard beyond the 
chiuch or chapel walls. The myriads of our labouring population, really as 
ignorant of Christianity as were the heathen Saxons at Augustine’s landing, are 
as much in need of missionary enterprise to bring them into practical 
acquaintance with its doctrines; and until the dingy territories of this alienated 
nation are invaded by aggressive Christian agency, we cannot reasonably look for 
that more general attendance on religious ordinances which, with many other 
blessings, would, it is anticipated, certainly succeed an active war of such 
benevolent hostilities. 

• 

Nor, it is urged in farther advocacy of these missionary efforts, are the The masses not 
people insusceptible of those impressions which it is the aim of Christian 
preachers to produce. ‘Although by natural inclination adverse to the enter¬ 
tainment of religious sentiments, and fortified in this repugnance by the habits 
and associations of their daily life, there still remain within them tlTat vague 
sense of some tremendous want, and those aspirings after some indefinite 
advancement, which afford to zealous preachers a firm hold upon the conscience 
even of the rudest multitude. Their native and acquired disinclination for 
religious truth is chiefly of a negative, inert description—strong enough to 
hinder their spontaneous seeking of the passive object of their dis-esteera—too 
feeble to jircsent effectual resistiince to the inroads of aggressive Christianity 
invading their owp doors. In illustration, the conspicuous achievements of the 
patriarchs of Methoilism arS referred to; and a fiuther proof is'found in the 
success of Mormon emissaries. It is argued that the vast effect produced upon 
the populace by Wesley and Whitfield, in the course of their unceasing labours, 
shows that the masses are by no means inaccessible to earnest importunity; 
while the very progress of the Mormon faith reveals the presence in its votaries 
of certain dim, unsatisfied religious aspirations, which, to be attracted to an 
orthodox belief, need only the existence, on tlie part of orthodox evangelists, 
of zeal and perseverance similai’ to those displayed by Mormon “ prophets ” and 
“ apostles.” 

Various arc the schemes proiiosed in order to acctiinplish this more constant TWrerent 
and familiar intercourse of Christian teachers with the multitude. 'Hie Church Mi^'^esteg. 
of England is at present considerably restricted iu its efforts this way .by 
canonical or customary regulations. Nevertheless, so deep is the impression of 
the lucent nature of the case, that propositions have been made for adapting to 
the purpose of religious sendees a greater number of rooms, licensed by tlie 
bishops; and it has even been suggested that “street-preaching,” under proper 
sanction and control, would not be a too energetic measure for the terrible 
emergency. The employment of additional agents, over and above the augmen¬ 
tation which is necessarily occasioned by the l)uilding of additiomil churches, is 
also urged; but hitherto not much has been achieved in this direction as com¬ 
pared with what is needed. The necessity, if proper pastoral supervision in town 
districts is to be accomplished, of a gi-eater number of agents than of churches 
will.be evident on very slight reflection. For many reasons the churches in 
large towns are constructed of considerable size, and tarely with accommodation 
for less than 1,000 persons. Under present circumstances, a congregation which 
should moderately fill an edifice of such dimensions, must be drawn ftom a 
neighbourhood containing 4,000 or 6,000 persons. But it evidently is impos- 
c, H 
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sible for any minister, compatibly with the severe exertions which the present 
age imposes on him in rcsjiect of pulpit-duties, to perform with refercnc.e to 
any large jiroportion of these 4,0(K) or 5,000 persons, that perjjetual visitation 
which is necessary first to gather, and then to retain, them within the Church^ 
fold. The choice, then, seems to be—either a much minuter subdivision of 
existing districts, Avith the erection of much smaller churches •, or (if large 
churches are to be retained) the employment, in each district, of a number of 
additional agents as auxiliaries to the regvdar incumbent. Both of these plans 
have been adopted in different portions of the country. Under the various Acts 
for creating ecclesiastical districts and new parishes, 1,255 such subdivisions 
have been legally effected; and many “ conventional ” districts have been 
formed by private understanding. Of the 1,255 legal districts many are still of 
very considerable size, and cleai'ly quite beyond the management of any one 
incumbent. The varying populousncss of the whole (excepting three, of which 
the population has not been ascertained) is seen as follows ;— 
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So that many of these districts are themselves too large, and need to be again 
the subjects of partition. But this plan of subdivi.don, so unquestionably useful 
in wide country parishes and very large town parishes, becomes perhaps of 
doubtfiil application to a moderate-sized town |iarish (-1,000 or5,(X)0 inhabitants), 
where a single church with 1,.5(M) sittings will suffice for all who would attend. 
The erection of another church in such a case would seem to be an injudicious 
mrasure; and yet, in such a parish, the exertions of a single clergyman, however 
active, cannot but be far from adequate. The awkwardness arises from the fact 
that the area which a minister can cover in the course of pastoral oversight is far 
from co-extensive with the sphere which he can influence by his ministrations in 
his church : he can preach to 1,500 people, but he cannot visit and effectually 
supervise the third of Such a number. If this be correct, we seem to be 
driven to the employment, in such cases, of additional agents rather than the 
erection of additiojsal chimches. These additional agents may, of course, be of 
two kinds—efencof and lay j and vigorous efforts have been made, of kte years, 
to provide a satisfactory supply of both. The " Society for Promoting the Em¬ 
ployment of Additional Curates in Populous Places,” founded in 1836, with 
a present income of 18,0fl0Z, per annum, aids in providing 323 such curates. 
By Sir Robert Peel’s Act (6 & 7 Viet, c. 37.) the ^clesiafitical Commissioners 
have power to assign new districts, and provide by endowment for the appoint¬ 
ment of clergymen to minister therein without churches; and these Commis¬ 
sioners have made 232 such districts; hut oU these ^pointments are tn con¬ 
templation of a church being sooner or later provided. Tliere appears to be 
no scheme for giving to a clergyman the cure of, souls, within a small and 
definite locality, apart from the very onerous duties which attach to the 
possession of a church. * 

The employment of lay-agency has' been a measure forced upon the Church 
both-by the cleec< impossibility of worthily 4a{)portmg, if entirely clerical, so 
numerous a body as is requisite for any really effective visitation of the poor, and 
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also by the evidently readier aecess which at first is granted by that class to 
overtures from persons of their own condition, having no professional garb. It 
has been thought that by emplo 3 fing in each populous town parish, in subordina¬ 
tion to the clergyman, and with his sanction, a considerable staff of suah 
assistants, much impression might be made upon that part of his parishioners 
which unavoidably eludes his personal attentions; that considerable numbers 
might be thus allured within the circle of his influence, and prepared for his 
maturcr teaching, who would otherwise continue' utterly untaught; and that 
this might be effectually accomplished without even in the least iniiinging on 
the mimsterial office. Probably the force of these suggestions was assisted by 
the practical e.vpcrience of such a plan afforded by the Methodist commumty, in 
which some ten or fifteen thousand laymen are employed not merely in the 
work of visitation, but also in that of preaching; and it might have been 
concluded that if such a wide res])onsibility could be conferred on Methodist 
lay-agents, while the regular Methodist ministers lost none of their prerogatives, 
but rather gained augmented influence, the benefits which must result to the 
poorer classes from tlv3 efforts of lay visitors and Scripture readers in connection 
wth the Church of England, were not likely to be counterbalanced by the least 
depreciation of the ftinctions of the regular clergy. And the actual result 
appears, according to the testimony of incumbents who have tried the plan, to 
justify these expectations.—The extent to which lay-agency is now adopted by 
the Church of England is not easily computed. There are tw'o Societies by 
which such agents are supjiorted or assisted—the Pastoral Aid Society and the 
Scripture Readers Association ;—the former aiding 12d lay agents and the latter 
.■12.‘1. Independently of these, however, there are doubtless many supported by 
individual and lo^’al funds. There are also many District Visitors. The I^ay 
Assistants and the Scriptjire Readers are expected to devote si-x hours per day to 
their engagements. They are limited to conversation and the reading of the 
Bible and Prayer Book. 'ITiey are not, on any account, io preach * 

By the various Protestant Dissenting ^churches too, the question of the Lay-a«en^^ 
readiest way to reach the working classes has of late hail much attention, * 

Lectures, specially addressed to them, and services conducted in the public halls 
or rooms with which they are familiar and to which they will resort without 
objection though deterred from church or chapel, arc (as we have seen) amongst 
the means adopted to attract them to religious habits. In these various 
operations lay c.\ert.ion is of course encouraged; but—excepting by the Metho¬ 
dists, with whom it has been long adopted to tfie utmost—not to that extent 
which, from the views which most Dissenting bodies entertain upon the subject 
of the ministerial office, might have been expected, llie Independents and the 
Baptists have each a “ Home Missionary Society; ” and the members of these 
bodies aid in supporting such undenominational societies as the “ London City 
Mission.” But the amount of lay exertion proceeding from individual churches 
(congregations), though considerable, is much less, especially in large towns, than 
might, from their professed opinions on the nature of the Christian ministiy t. 
have been anticipated. Tliis has not been unobserv’ed by some amongst theiti- 

' • The London City Mission (founded in 18.S5) occupies a space midway between the Chur-sh of 
England and the Protestant Dissenting cluirehes. Supnorted by a combination of the two, its 
operations are conducted without reference to the poculiarities of either. Its SCO rnisslouairies 
visit tho dwotlhigs of the poor— distribute tracts—and hold religions conversations! services 
for prayer and exposition of the Scriptures, too, are hold in rooms (not licensed or cotiseorated) 
ftom timo to time. 

t '* 80 , neither does our polity reject tho labours, in preaching the Gospel, of brethren not in 
tiio mimsterial office. The order of tho ministry, and tho benellts of that order, are not de¬ 
stroyed because some are preacher* wliiwre not ministers. The world, tho church, the mMstry 
itself, need tiie aealous labours of all who can aid to dilhiso the truth of God and to save the 
souls of men. We deem tho order of tho ministry to lie in excess and in abuse when to it must 
be sacrificed ail rifts anil all activities not within its range — when no man say to hi“ 
neighbor, 'hnow the Lord,’ if he belong not to an exclusive onler of teachers.”—Ckmgr^tieunl 
Union Tract Series, No. X. • » 
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selves*; and recently considerable agitation has been manifested on this subject 
in a portion of the Independent body. It is urged that ministers, especially in 
the larger congregations, have assumed too much authority, appropriated too 
exclusively the work of spiritual teaching, and discoiu-aged rather than assisted 
the development and exercise of those abilities and gifts which, though abun¬ 
dantly jMJSscs.'sed, arc little exercised by members of the Congregationid churches. 
This inonoj)oly of teaching, it is argued, has considerably hindered the diffusion 
of the truth amongst the masses; as the single pastor of each congregation, 
overburdened with those duties which a jjroppr o^•e 1 \sight of his already gathered 
Hock demands, has neither time nor strength nor aptitude lor those incursions 
on negleetcil ))ortions of his nciglibourhood wdiicli might w'ith safety and with 
case be undertaken and accomplished by stlcctecl members of his church. This 
party, therefore, urges a rctui’ii to what is thought to have been the custom in 
the primitive church ,of c/i/crx; thus, ivithout de[iriving pastors of 
their jiresent influence, relieving them from their excess of toil, and greatly 
multiplying the amount of Christian ag.'niy ai’.ulable for spri'ading Christianity. 

At present, the grand cmiiloyers of lay agency, amongst Dissenters, arc the 
Methodists, who, in the aggregate, possess jicrliajis as many as 1^0,000 preachers 
and class leaders not belonging to the ministeiial order. Nothing, probably, 
has more contributed than Ibis to their success amongst Ihe working popu¬ 
lation. The coimnumty whose operations [icnctratc most deeply through the 
lower sections of the pcojile is the body called the PrimitiEC Mefliorliti/s ; whose 
trespasses against what may be thought a jiropcr order w'ill most hkely be 
forgiven when it is remembered that perhaps their rough, unformal energy is 
best adapted to the class to which it is addressed, and that, -at all ei-cnts, for 
every convert added to their ranks, .society retains one criminal, one drunkard, 
one improi'idcnt the Icss.f 


In estimating the extent and [lower of lay exertion for religious objeefs, we 
must not forget the vast amount of Christian '/.eal and influence dis])layed and 
exercised by teiuhers in .S/'/iduy .S'c/ipo/.s. f)f these there were, at the time of 
the Census, more than tiothOOd, insiriieting every Sunday in religious kiiowdedge 
as many as l,H00,000 children.* It is diftlcnlt to oA'erstate the value of these 
voluntaiy labours, much as the effect of them, imhajijiily, is lo.sf, wdien, verging 
on maturity, the scholar ceases to attend the sehoid without emiiiueneing or 
continuing to frequent the cluireh. IW (pie.stioiis can be more inoinentous 
than tlie one which all the frjends of Sunday Schools are anxiously endeavouring 
to answer,—By what means can the salutary intlnence exerted on so many in 
the period of their youth be still exerted on Ihein when they .sliiill become 
adults ? Some have .suggested that the Ixind Avhieh unfles a teacher with his 

• “ Let me touch, as linlill.v and delicately as ]iossible, mioii iiiiother mi.sehievoiis preduet of 
llio iirofessioual siiidinieiil- tlic stroiijr leniiitatioii it somelio es presents to repn'ss or impede 
tile devrlopnieiit of lav talent and cntiTiirise. * * M'oiiderfiil, most wouderfni, is liu; deartli 
of Rcnius, of taieiit, of pecuinr aplitudi-, of striking characlcT, of jiiiHlding industry, of almost 
cvorylhini; indicative of uiind on tin- alert, in eonnexioii witli tlie spiritual aetioii of the uiiolileial 
liulk of evangelical ehiireiies. fn no I'lpially extensile area of Immaii interest, perha[)a, can 
such a level uniforuiity of iinnisslnetiveness lie disi-nei’id limv is tliis? we ask. Wliat will 
aeeoulit for it? 'J'liore eantiot mit lie the iiiflnenee of an nufrieiidly system eonstanlly at work, 
r attribute the result to what I have designated professioiullsm--the iinmopnly, on priiieiiile, of 
spiritual functions by a special owler d- emed to have received their [irerogative from the Head 
of the Churtili, and indisposed therefore, not uoecs'aril.v IVom icalousy, hut from defis'enee to 
inistnien notions of liolity, to rail out lay-agency in the prosi-ciition of strictly f piritiml objects.’* 
—Tho British Chuvcfics in Uclation to the British People. By E. Miall, M.P. 

t It may not bo unworthy of consideration, also, wlietliev I ho lihours of such agents do not 
practically operate to preparo the ehusses which they inlliieiiee, for tho more relined and less 
exciting worsiiip of tho othci’ churohes. It is certain that the iirogress of the Church of Eng¬ 
land in attracting to herself the affections of tho ■niiltitndc has bemi coiilcinporamious with the 
increase of Dissent; and It may not bo improhablo tl>at many, who would not have been ori¬ 
ginally won by Iior advances, have, through the agency of snch Dissenting teachers, as by a sort 
of preliminary education, been enabled to appreoiato her services. 

t Tlic total number of Sunday Scholars, o» t/ie books of the Schools, was about 2,^,000; the 
numbor given above is about the number altendivgQxerj .Sunday. There are about two teooliors 
to ewyJlfteen scholars. 
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scholars need not be dissolved by their departure from the school; but that 
the more experienced instructors—thus becoming a superior order of lay-agents— 
might erect, midway between the school and the congregation, a new species of 
religious institution, w'hich, while the school would be for it a natural preparation, 
would itself be no less natural an introduction to more regular and formal 
worship. 

Mention ought not ])erhaps, when noticing the need of further agency, to be 
omitted of an increase thought to be desirable in the higher kinds of spiritual 
officers. The extension of the episcopate is thought to have been rendered 
necessary by the great increase of churches, clergymen, and population which 
has taken place since most of the e.xisting secs were formed. 

'ITie practical result of this feeling has lieen princip;^lly shown in the creation 
(by d & 7 Win. IV. cap. 77.) of the two additional sees of Manchester and 
Ripon. The other efforls of legislation on the subject have been directed more 
toward the equalization than the multiplication of the secs, as the following Table 
(24) of the changes which have been effected since 1831 will show. It will 
be obsen’ed that some of the sees are still as large and populous as several 
continental principalities. Not fewer than 60 has been naifled as the 
number of bishops neccessary for a really effective superintendence of this 
aggi-egate population ; but in contemplation of some difficulties in the way of 
such a large extension of the pre.scnt episcopate, suggestions have been made 
for the renval of suffragan bishops *. 

• Table 24. 


Diocese. 

Popu 

1831. 

atinii. 

DlDtEsE. 

Pupidation. 

18,U. 

1831. 

1851. 

.St, Asaph 

lOl.l.'Hl 

230,288 

bincoln 

899,468 

677,049 

Bangor 

188,712 

182,961 

Llamlair 

181,244 

337,526 

Bath and Wells - 

■t03,7!l.5 

424,492 

tLondon 

1,722,685 

2,558,718 

Bristol ... 

2.32,028 

— 

Manchester 

. , 

1,.395,494 

Canterbury 

405,272 

417,099 

Norwich 

890,138 

671,58.3 

tCarlislo 

1.35,002 

272,308 

Oxfonl 

110,700 

603,042 

tChestor 

1,883,858 

1,008,124 

Peterborough 

194,3.39 

466,671 

Chichester 

254,480 

33(!,844 

Ripon - 

• . 

1,033,467 

St. Davids 

358,451 

167,758 

Rochester 

191,875 

677,298 

Durham 

469,833 

701,381 

Salisbury ... 

384,88.3 

379,296 

Ely - - - 

• 133,722 

482,412 

Sodur and Man - 

• • 

52,387 

Exeter 

795,416 

922,658 

Winchester 

729,607 

665,034 

Gloucester 

315,512 

!>38,109 

Worcester 

271,887 

752,376 

Hcivford 

208,327 

218,143 

York ... 

1,460,538 

764,638 

Lichflcid 

1,045,481 

1,022,080 

Totvl - - 

13.897,187 

18,070,735 


* “ In the 28 Houry VIII. c.U. tw<>uty.six phwes are mentioned for which bishops suffragan 
may bo appointed. Tito archbishovt or bishop is to present two porsons to the king, of whom he 
is to nominate one to Ite a suffragan. Tho authority of such snllragans shsill bo Ihuit^ by their 
commissions, which they shall not exceed on pain of pramunire. Those commissions aro to 
given by the bishop’s presentation.—This Act was rt'pealod by 1 & 2 Philip and Maty, c. 8. and 
revived by 1 Elia, c.l.—Bishops suffragan aro spoken of in tho 35th Canon of 1604. It would bo 
very desirable tliat in populous dioceses they should bo appointed now, and tlutro seems no legal 
reason why they should not 1 k'.”—S hort’s History of tlie Church of England, p.484. 
t The population of these dioceses is given witlun the limits wliicb are to belong to them on 
I?®** avoidance of the secs of Carlisle and tl’inchoster. For the population, within exitting 
limits, see y)o»f, Sommaby Taulss, page tl2. 
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Prominent fwts 
elloited by the 
whole Inquiry 


Ability of the 
Churcn to pro¬ 
vide for the 
emergency. 


\h-2 


Prominent Facts elicited by the whole Inquiry. 

'Phe great facts which appear to me to have been elicited by this inquiry arc,— 
that, even taking the accommodation provided by all the sects, including the 
most extravagant, unitedly, there are 1 ,(>-14,734 inhabitants of I'lngland who, 
if all jvho might attend religious services were willing to attend, would not be 
able, on account of insufficient room, to join in ]mblic worship: that this 
deficiency prevails almost exclusively in towns, especially Inrye towns : that, if 
these 1,(144,734 persons are to be deprived of all excuse for non-attendance, 
there must be at least as many additional sitling.s furnished, equal to about 
churches and chapels, and a certain number more if any of the lu’esent 
]jrovision be regarded as of doubtful value; and that even such additional 
accommodation will fall short of the laapiireinent if the edifices are so olVn, as 
at present, closed. Further, it appears that as many a.s*.'>,2y8,2!M jtersons able 
to attend, are every Sunday absent from religious services, for all of whom there 
is accommodation for at least one service; that neglect‘like this, in spite of 
opportunities for worship, indii'ates the insuflieiency of any mere addition to the 
number of religious Imidinys: that the greatest difficulty is to fill the churches 
when provided; and that this can only be accoiiqdished by a great addition to 
the number of efficient, earnest, religious tenehers, clerical or lay, by whose jier- 
suasions the reluctant |) 0 ])ulation might be ^von. 

'I’hat, having thus displayed before it the jirecise requirements of the times, 
the (Christian Church will fail in adequately meeting the emergency, is what the 
many recent [ironfs of its abounding liberality and zeal forbid us in the least 
to fear. The means, though latent, are at hand; the agents, though unknown, 
are ready : nothing more is wanted than the action of the nilers of the Chiu’ch 
to gather and direct them. If the, following pages sen'e to make the task less 
difficult of properly directing such exertions, no small portion will lun e been 
attained of the advantages which you considered would result from this impiiry. 

These, Sir, are the ob.servation3 which have occurred to me in introducing 
these statistics. I am conscious that, although in illustration of the Tables I 
have been compelled, in order to secure an early publication, to shorten my 
remarks, they have upon the whole beep too extended ; and I cannot expect 
that, in the unavoidable haste with which they have been written, by one 
previously unacquainted with the subject, they are free from error. But 1 
do indulge a hope that they are free froip bias. It has ,becn my study strictly 
to fulfil the task of a reporter ,—pointing out results, but not constructing 
arguments; describing fairly the opinions of. others, but not pre.suming to 
express my own. It is, however, in the facts and figures which succeed that any 
vidue which belongs to this inquiry will be found; and these—much labour 
having been Irestowed upon them—are, I think, sufficiently complete to justify 
whatever inferences may, by those accustomed to statistical investigations, fairly 
be deduced. Jf this should be the case, the public will assuredly be grateful. 
Sir, to you for undertaking, and to Government for sanctioning, as part of the 
decennial Census, an inquiry which must certainly reveal important facts relating 
to that most important of all subjects—the religious state of the community. 
Inquiry upon such a subject will not, surely, be considered as beneath the 
notice or beyond the province of a Government, if only it be recollected that, 
apart from those exalted and immeasurable interests with which religion is 
connected in the destinies of all—on which it is the office rather of the Christian 
preacher to dilate—no inconsiderable portion of the secular prosperity and peace 
of individuals and states depends on the extent to which a pure religion is 
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professed and practically followed. If we could imagine the effects upon a 
people’s temporal condition of two different modes of treatment—education 
separate from religion, and religion separate from education*—doubtless we 
should gain a most impressive lesson of the inappreciable value of religion even 
to a nation’s physical advancement. For, whatever the dissuasive influence, from 
crime and grosser vice, of those refined ideas which in general accompany 
augmented knowledge, yet undoubtedly it may occur that, under the opposing 
influence of social misery, increased intelligence may only furnish to the vicious 
and the criminal increased facilities for evil. Rut the wider and more penetrat¬ 
ing influence exerted by religious principle—controlling conscience rather than 
refining taste—is seldom felt without (;onferring, in addition to its higher 
blessings, those fixed views iuid habits which can scarcely fail to render indi¬ 
viduals prosperous and stales .secure. Apjdying to the regulation of their daily 
conduct towards themselves and towards society the same high sanctions which 
control them in their loftier relations, f'hristian men bei.ome, almost inevitably, 
temperate, industrious, and provident, as ])art of their religious duty ; and 
Christian citizens acquire»respect for human laws from having learnt to reverence 
those which are divine. The history of men and states shows nothing more 
conspicuously than this—that in iwoportion as a pure and* practical rBligion is 
acknowledged and ])ursued are individuals materially prosperousf and nations 
orderly and free. It is thus that religion “ has the promise of the life that now 
is, as well as of that which is to come.” ♦ 

I hai'e the honour to be, 

Sir, 

(lensus Office, ’ Your veiy faithful Servant, 

H Decemher 185.3. Horace M.vnn. 


* That ia, usin;; the term “ Kclueatioii” A^ith its j)f>p\iliu' laennui^. 

+ The founders of religious sects have Kcneraliy hem so conscious of the tendency of reli)pon 
to iiUToaso tlip temporal riches of their followers, that they have often expressed their appre- 
hc'iisioiis of a future wlien prosperity should ho the cause of their deeleusion. The Qur^ers, 
amidst all tho persecutions of their curly ila.vs, advanced so rapidly in wealth that li'ox gave 
fri'quent utterance to his fears on that ai'count. Jolin Wesley, too, had similar misgivings with 
resiiect to his societies. 
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Tablk a.—Accommouation and 
Population, 


Niiuibnr of I’lace^ ol 
Worship. 


Kuiuiicr of Sittings,• 


NuiuWr of Atienilants t 
at l*iibhc Worship on Huiidiiiy 
.10,1851. 


ntlLIUlOUS DenoMINATIiiv 

cS 

II 

iF 

c , 

— » 

C '‘-'5 

•3 

1 

1 ^ 

9 

"3 

_Cj 

0 

1 k. 

* . 

1 5”^ 

•S’ 3: 

1 2..^ 

'3 i 

Ai ? 1 

0 Ul 

Y ' 

Total. 


Aftcniuon. 

e 

c 

’A 

--- . --- 

— ■ 1 


— -■ 








TOTAJ. 

;nv*5!) 

1 Iv'S 1 

'n,4iir 

;:,ni7;i7i j 

i 

4, (•CVS.),, j 

1,077,271 j 

9,1(57,7.58 

♦ * 

j 1,(24,18 

' .i.nioLNn j 

2,9t 11),772 

rSOTESTANT (’HUBClIl,.. 

BSTTISU: 


1 









Church ot KiigUiiiUnd lieland - 


2i; 

i4.i'77 

l,mu,77.3 

2,12':/)9.1 

imvij 

4,922,112 

2f>71)7>’i3 

1,70(^41 

8o:i,Hl 

Scutli.li Pre'livtcriivn.— 











CKurchof‘''Oitluinl 

ir 

i 

' ,.n 

2,122 

0,192 

1,(M) 

« 12,911 

6,940 

'h.O 

fVU9 

fhuUil 2Vi''-bifli'ntui Chun'h - 

01 


1.1) 

.>,271 

ly,^16 

',270 

.‘50,401 

17,188 

4,9:51 

V»'1l 

Prfubyteriint Chunk in Pughoul 

Reformed Iruli Prc''b)trrmn» *• 

73 

1 

i 

1 I'l 

1 

i 1 

.1,669 

121) 

'■.2,h99 

1,85)0 

40,418 

12() 

22,(107 

3,34.1 

10,084 

Independents, or Congrcgationali'ts - 

l’,ll'i0 


iVii 

402,9)1.1 

578,S2! 

20,779 

1,I«I2,'SJ7 

515,1171 

223,1160 

448,84 

Baptists— 










«,2H:5 

(hMial _ - - - - 

H.I 

K 


10/>JW 

f*,88i( , 

1,0.11) , 

1S,,V52 

.1,228 , 

7,8(15 i 

PflrtK*if/rtr - - - - 

Seventh Vny _ - _ 

i,7ri} 

•i 

171 

^;M7 

I 

2iMI,r.M(5 

390 

281,419 

\T20 

.V)0,77:) 

;iiH) 

•286,944 

27 

172,11.1 

40 

267,26.1 

1)5 

Scotch - _ - - - 

IL 

1 

1.1 

2,021 

16 


2,0 57 

6-19 , 

()86 

‘512 

A’ieiw CoHHc^fon (knernt 

170 

12 

te2 

24,121 

26,2)58 1 

76li 

.11,1.19 

23yWJ , 

11/>4.1 

2l;wi 

BapUgt$ {not otherwiae ikhnnl) 

441 

]o:j 

5jIJ 

4:v.H'0 

;50,n.1 

2,J55 

82,770 

OOf .2.1 

22,82(; 1 

.‘57,417 

Society of FriemD 

?Ali 

2K 

,ri 


920 

,7.918 

S<),.1')1 

14,016 

6,1.>8 1 

1,4.19 

Unitarinns - 

in 

V2 

t'OO 

sy.*i3 

37,787 

‘2fSiW 

6J,770 

27,1,12 

8,610 

12,406 

MoraTuuw, or United Brcthien 


- 

.'.2 

7^08 

4.1.1 

CfiO 

8,723 

4,681 

2,312 

3,21 

Wesleyan Methodists ■ 




1 







Oripmai O'rtwei-joH - ~ - 



rv70 

636,434 ; 

720,1128 

\m] 

i;56i,i(;( 

402,7 .ki 

376,202 

6.‘>4,.i4d 

iVei« Conticxmii 

2i;!> 

28 

2'»7 

i'blfli.yO 

.V),IWU 


91,71(5 

36,428 

22; 191 

.19,222 

PrimiUve Methoduftn 

2,1 

8.12 

2,871 

20l,‘)8.> 

inv-’*' 

2,174 

.‘569,216 

9H^Kll 

172,10(1 

22!V540 

Bible Ckristinm - - - - 

;487 

05 

482 

:{0,164 

39/>02 1 

(.7.1 1 

60,:{41 

14,15.11 

24,1102 

,‘54,0:58 

Wettleynn Meihodigt A^'«tct(ftio)i 

3 PI 

79 

419 

4I/>H.'> 

45,8'I4 . 
4.11 1 

fill) : 

90,789 

.‘51,922 

2(I>(88 

40,170 

tndependent Meihodvitg 
. Wuleyan Peformera - - « 

i.i 

"y 

3i) 



3,114 

.571 

1,24.1 

1,148 

177 

162 

. 

42,10.1 

llr'.70 

44,1 

.17,136 

00,018 

I.1,841 

443 

Calvinistic Methodists— 






i 





Weigh CttIvinigtK MethodinU 

m 

:ui 

>t28 

7(1,32.8 
1.1,(HH 

120,7 JO 

1,28!l 

198,342 

7Viift 

.10,140 

12.ia>I4 

Couniena of HuniingdoiCa Connexion- 

28 

n 

j(i') 

21,4(>1 

.w 

FVilO 

19,906 

4,009 

17,020 

Saudemmiiansy or (rlassites 

.4 

1 

6 

GIO 

2ft 


(138 

4.30 

2.16 

Gl 

JTewChumh - - . - 

43 

8 

M) 

3,7;!2 

7,833 

300 

n/105 

4,(W2 

2,'1(« 

2,978 

Brethren 

77 

W 

1.12 

1l,21« 

Vi23 

30 

15,8.10 

.5,013 

4,441 

72172 

leolatod Congrcgatioiu T - " 

.'172 

107 

♦ W'O 

61,8(12 

2V149 

;V.:i7 

90,048 

34,706 

22,720 

40,835 

FOBEIGN: 











Lutheraiu ----- 

5 

1 

6 

un 

L211 


, 2,172 

Olio 

220 


French rrote«t(inl» - - - 

3 : 


.1 

560 



5G0 

130 

31 

100 

Beformed Church of the Nethcrlandi - 

1 1 


1 

35(1 



3.10 

70 



Oemun Protectiut Refonncrc 

OiHEt Ckbutiak Cuueciies : 

1 


1 

110 

(A) 


200 

. 

120 

• 

GO 

Koraen Catholics - - - - 

506 

61 1 

576 

77,200 

73,210 

14,2M 

164,664 

210,793 

* fil,408 

7.32!33 

Greek Church - - - - 

.3 


;) 

291 



201 

240 



Gennan Catholics - - - - 


1 

1 

100 

300 


300 

600 


200 

Italian Hofomiers - - 


1 

1 

150 



1.10 


20 


Catholic and Apostolic Church 

20 

3 

a12 

0,MO 

373 

240 

(S,»73 

3,077 

wm 

2,(123 

Latter Day Saints, or Mormons 

88 

134 * 

232 

22^,V. 

204 

4:12 

224U1 

7,212 

lldllO 


JUM ------ 

42 

11 

5.3 

2/H)8 

5,3.13 

•• 

7,001 

2,818 

1,(H3 

1/17.3 


Betorni afford no Information an to the number of ffitthiQM in 2^118 of the nboTe-montioiiod 34,480 plaeea of worship. The distribution of 
Ui0M wfiwtiTe Mtums among the rarloui Denominations is rk follows: * (Jlmroh of EngUmd, l.(wl \ Cihureh of Suotlaml, 1; United l*roBby- 
tfrlioCiinreb.S; rresbyterian (Ihurclb in England, 2; Indeia'udcntntWi; Ueneral lUptists,Oi rartieulnr Bajitlsts, ; 8(^hP]ajitists,3; 

CJinnexi(m,fij Baptists (not otherwise doflned), 62; Socle^ of Friends, 8; UnitarianH, Ifi: MurAvlimB,2; Wesl^'an 
wJ Connexion, 3^; Methodist Ifew Connexion, 16; Primitive MetliodUts, 369; Mdo Christians, 42; Wesleyan Mothoillst Association, 34; 
MewwiBts,2; Wesleyan Keformers, W): Welsh Calvinlstlc Metbodlite, 33; Countess of Huntingdon's Connexion, .4: Swide- 
^ ’^A ^™rcn,19; Isolated Congregations, 72; Lutheranii, 1; Human Catholics, 43; Catholleand Apostolic Church,!; 

Xdttter Day Saints, 57; Jews, 3. For an estimate of the number of sittings In these places, ico post, page clxxxi. 

. 11%e nunber of atte^nU is not stated in the case of 1^92 of the aliove 34,400 places of worship. Of those 1^99 tliere belong to the Clmreh of 
vnglaad,039j United Presbyterian Church, 2; Presbyterian Church in England, 1; Reformed Irish Presbyterians,!; IndcpeiidentsKl; Cencrid 
Baptifte,!; Partieular Baptists, J8; Oenorol Baptists, New Connexion,*; Baptists (not otherwise deilnod),*!; Society of Friendp, 9; UnU 
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Attknuancb in England and Wales. 
17,927,609. 
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Table A,—continued. 


ISOLATED CONGREGATIONS 

IiicluilBil in the preceding Table, 




yiutiher of 
rJneeB of 
^Vorahip and 
Sittinss, 

NuMihor of a\ttrndantB 
at Publl'e ^^'o^ph 1 p 
on t^unday, 

Nmilkcr of ilaces opetifor Woraihip on Sunday, 
March 30,18.51, and Number ot Sittings 
thus arallablc. 
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a” 
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TOTAl^ - 

- 

r>3i) 

20,048 

1 34,700 

33/30 

40AJ5 

1 lia 

24.5 

.188 

(17,190 

42Ni3 

70,861 

•1.5 

Indepcuil^ntfi and Bnph’sts 

. 

01 

12,11.1 

4,lK’il 

4/;i(i 

9,1211 

29 

11 

40 

7,1 .M 

0,911 

0/!lO 

Independents, Baptists and Wesicyans 
Independents and Wesleyans 

- 

2 

2.)2 

118 

11*0 


1 

2 

2.50 

2uO 

. 

i\ 

2I0 

20 

10.5 

l.*W 

1 

1 

.» 


no 

210 

IndfinendfntH and CahiuiMtlo Meihotln^ta 

1 

m 

21) 



1 



100 



independrnt^ and X*rinntiTo Mcthodistti 
Baptiftta and Wohloaiifl 


1 



o5 

41 


1 

1 




- 

2 

lOU 

20 


1 


2 

120 


KMI 

Baptists, Wc.'«!e>itn*«,and Moravians 

. 

1 

78 

80 

10 

1 

1 


78 

78 

PreBtjytonaiu an<l I’articular Baptints 

- 

1 

;i.ii! 

;ui 


4IH 

1 


1 

.'li'lO 


i:ui 

WcBleynn Christian Umuu 

. 

1 

1.VI 


100 

120 

3;‘.ki 


It 

1 


l.’iO 

J.jtl 

Mlxcii - - . _ 

- 

.54 

0,719 

1,740 

2/«2 

17 

22 

44 

.•V)74 

.1,490 

.1,138 

Neutral - . - . 

TI. 

Calrinists - - - - 

- 

1 

.‘lOO 


100 

ICII 


1 

1 

ow 

.>«)0 

_ 

HI 

12,S7H 

(1,110 

8,45.5 

5,.S.17 

91 

09 

in 

49 

n,'i 2 i 

.5,622 


Cairiiunta (Siii)ra!np<turian) 

- 

1 

ir*) 

102 

30 

1 

1 

1 

4.50 

4.59 

4iH) 

Himtingtonians - . - 

. 

1 

12(i 

29 


21 

1 


1 

120 


120 

Universalists - _ _ 


TO 

1,417 

fi75 



.) 


1 

1,417 


667 

MillrnnnriuM - - - - 

_ 


j;i7o 

425 

2^0 

41.5 

r 

;; 


1,570 

970 

1/170 

Predestinarians ... 
TimitiuXan rredc^tmariana 

_ 

H 

10 

13 


1 

1 


.10 

10 

no 

- 

H 

110 

40 

48 

1 


1 

no 


HI. 













Christians - - - _ 

. 

'J(> 

LS-fNl 

(),lfi2 

2,111 

n/(7ft 

79 


79 

13,80.5 

6,04.5 

14,046 

Ohrbtian Ai>Mocmtioii 

. 

H 

800 

2:10 

m 

0.12 



7 

GOO 

280 

8(H) 

Orthodox (/hriatians 


1 

40 

20 

20 

1 

1 

' 

e. 

40 


40 

New OliriatianB ... 


1 

1^ 

K) 




1 

120 


120 

(grist's DiBciplpB 
ramJtive Chrl^t^anB 

_ 

,’{ 

109 

JO 

112 


I 

;• 

3 

34 

ir.9 

m 


1 

AO 


1.5 



1 



AO 


New Testament Chriptians 


2 

IGO 

15 

24 

■"7 ' 

1 

1 

1 

0 

100 

60 

l(jo 

Oriffina} ChriBtiiins . - - 

United ChristianB 

- 

1 

ion 

.'10 

JO 

7 i 

1 

1 

im 

.100 

.'UK) 

. 

1 

1,400 

r>o 

1,000 

71 

J 

1 

1,40U 


1,400 

<aOepcl l*)lffnmB ... 


2 

121 

42 

114 

1 

2 

2 

121 

121 

121 

Free Gospel Christians 

. 

14 

2,HA.l 

984 

m 

lr142 

9 

11 

11 

2,05.5 

2,1<K5 

2/11.5 

Belierers _ . - - 

. 

2 

i,vto 

K19 


7.50 1 

.) 


2 

1,500 


1,560 

Non-SecUrian ... 

. 

7 

2,210 

284 

00.5 

1,170 

"] 

:i 

7 

1,490 

1,140 

2,230 

No particular Denomination 

. 

7 

378 

208 

223 

221 

; 

4 

1 

281) 

17.5 

:9i0 

Evangelists _ - - 

Gospel Refugees ... 

_ 

4 

.'iZO 



.10 

;; 

1 

,1 

.VN) 


,571) 

. 

1 

IliU 

1(N) 

130 

J(J0 

1 

1 

1 

JGO 

loo 

l(iO 

Freethinkmg Christians 

- 

2 

27*0 

Oi 

20 

1 

1 


216 

40 


TV. 













Frotei inat ChriitianH 


3 

440 

lo7 

50 

280 { 

2 

1 

.1 

340 

100 

440 

Evangelical Protestants 


1 

100 

m \ 



1 

. 


100 

Proteatant Free Olinreh - 
Trimtarianii ... 


1 

HO 

4.5 


80 

i 


1 

811 


80 

. 

] 

2.''>0 

80 

31 

(H) 

1 

1 

1 

2.50 

2 .io 

2.50 

Protestant Dissenters - - - 

. 

24 

4/,IK 

1/143 

1,274 

2,067 

J13 

lil 

1.5 

16 

3,441 

2,>88 

2 /MI 4 

BiesenterB - - - 

- 

0 

m 

2H0 

.‘)in 

4 

3 

2 

J2.8 

ItlO 

160 

Evangelical Dissentrri 

- 

3 

m 

12.5 

149 

152 

1 

2 

1 

260 

270 

2(K) 

Episcopalian Seceders 

V. 

London City Mission ... 
Railway Mission ... 
Town SUssiou ... 

- 

1 

420 

220 


347 

1 


1 

429 


420 


7 

470 


78 

. 

141 


3 

4 


170 

260 

. 

1 

70 i 


i 


1 

70 


70 

. 

17 

1,II«I 

399 

.591 

lAM 

6 

8 

16 

718 

i/wo 

1,026 

Horae Miesirm .... 

. 

1 

hW 



45 



1 


1.50 

Mission Society ... 

- 

8 

1/110 

]i'> 

203 

249 

3 

2 

3 

479 

iVH) 

410 

Oman’s Bethel ... 

. 

11 

2/>m 

402 

98.1 

214 j 

4 

u 

a 

1,">20 

2/110 

73(1 

Christian Mission ... 

- 

3 

440 

209 

144 

300 

3 

1 

3 

440 

240 

440 

.VI. 













Free Church ... 

. 

8 

3/130 

1,7011 

4.i7 

l/0\3 

6 

2 

5 

3,020 

.370 

3/041 

Teetoialers - - . ^ 


1 

00 


1 


1 

00 


00 

Doubtful .... 

. 

4.3 

4m 

3,342 

m 

2/108 

28 

is 

27 

4/m 

2,160 

s/ifa 

Benevolent Methodists 


1 

160 

158 

207 

1 

1 

lAO 

IW 

General ..... 


2 

130 


40 

89 


1 

2 


70 

130 

Israelites _ . . 


1 

on 

0 

8 

i 

1 


.30 

30 


Christian Israelites - . . 

. 

.1 

i/m 

89 

ICO 


.1 

1 


l/MO 

1,000 

.. 

Stcpheiutes . . . 

Ingnauiites - . . 

“ 

1 

D 


788 

1,1^ 

82(’) 

1 

8 

1 

8 

i 

6 

2,1W 

2,1W 

l/)70 

Temperance Weslevnn 

. 

1 

60 

10 

.‘I'l 


1 

1 


SO 

50 

Temperance Clinstlana ... 

. 

1 

243 


144 

137 


1 

1 


246 

246 

Free Thinkers ... 


2 

128 

30 

37 

1 


1 



100 

Rational Progressionists 


1 


soo 



1 




SouthcottiAns .... 

- 

4 

448 

m 

1 

198 

3 

1 

3 

248 

100 



*X*'*™1’1‘*'^*“**°'“ *'* **• k'’'*® Meetly u they were u«ed by the parties meUng the Returns. 

t The Returns nflbrd tig InfoiTsatlan ss to the numher of iiMinos in 71 of the aboTe-mendoDcil KtO pleeos of worship, The dlitiibuUan 


Inifependenti,Baptiste, 
. . Calrinifts, 18; Mlueoarlaiu, 

11 unniaaruiut; unrisuueoeietT.a; Gospel Filgrimi,It FreeOoepDlChristiant,a; ETuigeuite.i:I’nteitentl>liianten,li Town 
]liNlon,8t Eesiii«nt Bethel, 1; dmsttan Hiiilon,!; Church,1; Doubtftil,17; Christian Isreelitei,!; St^henltes,!; BMonat 
Fnnesilonlite, 1. 

I ^ number of tMtiOanU Is not stated In the ease of 88 of the ahore 881) places of worship. Of these 88, there belong to Baptists 
inilfeeleyaMlj Muesli GalTinittt,7; Christlaiw,4; Ouseoterlan.ll ETangelista Ij Protestant Ditaentart,!-, Obsenters, 1; 
lontoClt]rMl8fl(m,l;^way Jdlnloo,l| Mlt^Scd^,]; Teetotallers, 1 1 DoubtAsIit; ^Mnltes,l| Inghamitee, 1. 

{ For an eiphuwtlon of the groupbig here adopted, see Report, p. 183. 
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Supplement I. to Table A. 


Showing the total Accommodation provided by each Religious Body; indudhig Estimates*for 

defective Returns. 



J 

Plac 

JlffurtiH 

coinplcto 

Ail tu 

'^iinibpr of 
ns ofWnwh 

TiuturnR 

ilelectivc 

11 «) tu 
Sitting'!. 

P. 

Xu 

nber ut Sitti 

I'Xiinntu 
lor the 
defective 
Keturiis.* 

Igs. 

Average 
imubcr of 
SUtlogB 
to 

nne i'lace 
ot 

Woibhip.t 


T.ltBl. 

In thn 
fUMiiJlcte 
Jictumfl. 

Total. , 


BH 

-- 


--- 

. 


. 

XOTAIi • - 1 


2521 

31,107 

9,407,738 

741,823 

10,213,,503 

290 

PkOTKSTAM' ClIVltniES; 








nnimji 






5,317,913 


(.liurcli of Unglaiiil 

13,051 

1020 

11,077 

1,922,112 

390,.503 

377 

Si'Dlti.ili Prcslwloriaiis • , 






1.3,789 

700 

(jhtirvh of (^cothiiul 

17 

1 

IS 

12,911 

875 

United Vresbytermn Church 

(it 

2 


30,101 

950 

31,3,51 

17.1 

ryrs^nifvyinn ClinrcIt nt IhiQ' 
land - - - - 

7t 

2 

70 

■10,158 

I,09i 

11..552 

517 

Urdiinjcil Irihii Vn',,ii.vti‘rians - 

1 


1 

120 


120 

120 

Itidi'penili'iits, or CoiigrcKa- 




1,0(12,,507 


I,0li7.7ii0 

328 


,’1,058 

180 

3,214 

05,2.5.3 

Hi'tiitists: 

(itinvyal . 

Hi 

•p 

Iti 

18,5.32 

2,18)7 

2«,.539 

223 

Varlirtdnr 

1,817 

lUU 

1,917 

55(*,775 

32,178 

582.953 

299 

Snndh'lkvj - - • - 

ii 


2 

39() 


3110 

193 

Scott h • 

1'2 

3 

1.5 

2,037 

sio 

2.517 

17(1 

Is'ciy Conncxloiiy Uam'id 

177 

5 

182 

51,159 


62,001 

289 

Undefined ... - 

4y« 

01 

530 

.82,770 

10,510 

93,310 

170 

Society of Priomls 

3(i2 

9 

371 

89,551 

2,018 

91,.509 

217 

Uiiilariaiis .... 

212 

17 

229 

ia,77o 

4,784 

08,551 

299 

Moravians - ■ ■ - 

»l) 

2 

32 

8,7-23 

583 

9,303 

291 

AVcsloviin Mutlvodists* 





80,137 

1,417,58(1 

220 

(t'riyiiuilCnnnerion 

0,19.3 

380 

0,579 

1,301, IB 

New ChiiiU'.rfott 

2,81 

10 

297 

91,710 

5,218 

90,901 

828 

I^yumlii'e Jhithodists • 

2,502 

309 

2,871 

; 309,210 

•11,814 

«1,030 

141 

JitOle Chytshtms • 

till 

42 

1,82 

! 00,311 

6,103 

00,831 

137 

il'cstyf/tin Jffthodist Associct- 








imn . - - - 

385 

31 

119 

1 90,789 

8,024 

98.813 

236 

JiulenendeiU Methodists 

! 18 

>2 

20 

1 2,111 

119 

2,2.>1 

119 

Wcslvyuii litjonncys - 

288 

61 

339 

,57,120 

10,088 

G7i8\ I 

1 

Oalvinistie Mctliodists; 






211,931 

3.56 

Jt'elsA Colei iiisfie Methodists 


.53 

828 


13,709 

JLtulu Jlitntmi/iions Oort* 
iiejcum 

lot 

5 

109 

35,210 

3,517 

.38,727 

339 

Siiiulomaiiians .... 

,t 

2 

0 

0,38 

318 

956 

159 

NcwOliurcli • • ‘j • 

'19 

1 

50 

11,805 

242 

12,107 

212 

Bretiiren. 

112 

29 

132 

1.5,,809 

2,060 

1,8.529 

140 

Tsolatoil Coiigregalinns ■ 

108 

71 

.539 

90,048 

11,433 

101,181 

192 

mitKlGK: 

liiitheiuna. 

I) 

1 

0 

2,172 

431 

2,006 

434 

I’micU Pi'otestanls 

3 


3 

500 


500 

187 

Kj'foriiieil Clmreh of the Nether- 






350 

3,50 

lauds. 

1 


1 

350 


(lurman ProtosUmt RufornuTs - 

1 

•• 

1 

200 


200 

200 

OTHER CnRisiiAS CnvucnEs; 








llonmn Catholics 

522 

18 

670 

101,(Hil 

21,117 

186,111 

3U 

Oii'ck Churrli . . • • 

3 


3 

291 


291 

97 

Oenoaii Catliolics 

1 

. , 

1 

300 



300 

Italian Heformers 

1 


1 

130 


150 

1.50 

Oatholiii and Apostolic Ohureli 

31 

i 

.32 

0,97.3 

m 

7,187 

232 

Lattei; Say Saints • 

189 

S3 

22*2 

22,951 

7,832 

30,783 

1.35 

Jeas - . 

50 

1 

3 

53 

7,901 

ill 

8,438 

159 


, • Tho msthod iriopwd In prennrinit this sstluinto hiu been to toko the »Tera58 number of sittings for ench IsHly. for the whole of 
Knghmd and W*l«i,»nd«pply this nrtfBiM to onohdofoetiro return, whew there is no more spoeideerltarion; but where tho nverare 
niiiiibor 01 sitthiga in niif cbm Is lass then the numlier ot persons uotuoUr nttending nt one eerrlee, tho plan hu been to put down tho 
number of ilttlnis in that oose u ouo fourth.mon thin the number of itteudiutt. 
t Culculitod Wiolly fifom the comirfete Iteturns,' 
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CENSUS, 1851RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


[England 


Si Pi’LUMKNT II. to Table A. 


Showing the total nuiuljer of Attendants at Public Worshij), in connection with each 
Religious Body j iticluding Estimates* for defective Returns. 


Number of AttenilAUfM 


RELIGIOUS 

Nnnihor of 

J'lofCij td‘ Wori»lnp 


Li the 


In the total Nnnihrrof 
I'liices of Worship (uioludmg 

1 T<.hil 

1 Number 

DENOMIN.VTIUN. 

HeturniH 

complete 

to 

Attend* 

Alice. 

Return* 


j'lnees ui vvorsiii]) 
tirtidiiii{ complete Ucturiis. 

All Jv'^tiiiitito lor tlie I'liioeH 
Winch iient(leti'cti\e 
Ketuini* )* 

1 of 

. Attend- 


a* to 
Attend • 
AHec. 

Total 

Morn¬ 

ing. 

Aftor- 

niRin. 

Kven- 

mg. 

Morn 

ing. 

After¬ 

noon. 

K\eii- 

iiig. 

anees.' 

TOTAL 

33,073 

1.391 

31,407 

1,428,338 

3,030,280 

2,900,772 

1,017,1.82 

3,181,1,3.5 

3,0(! 1,419 

10,890,000 

Protestant Cin-RcirEs; 
BRITISH: 











Ohiirrh of Enitliuiil 

13,138 

9.39 

11,077 

2,371,732 

1,701,011 

803,141 

2,.5-11,244 

1,890,7(M 

800,543 

5,292,5,51 

Scottish Pi'osbytfri.ans: 











Citurch of ScoHamt - 

18 


IS 

0,919 

000 

3,819 

0,919 

900 

3,840 

11,7.58 

United PrcHbyteinan 







dhurrh - 

f>l 

0 

on 

17,188 

4,931 

8,551 

17,725 

5,085 

8,818 

31,028 

Preshytenan Church 






in Eiiolatiil - 

7.’) 

1 

70 

22,007 

.3,315 

10,081 

22,908 

3,390 

10,820 

37,124 

Reformed Irish Pn'shv- 





terians 

^ . 

1 

1 





, , 



Independonts - 

S.lH.'i 

59 

3,211 

015,071 

228,0011 

418,817 

.524,012 

232,285 

157,102 

1,211,059 

Baptwts— 

General 

IK) 

3 

!t3 

.^,22S 

7,80.5 

N,2S.'I 

5,101 

8,1.39 

8,502 

22,090 

Particular 

!.«)« 

38 

1,917 

280,931 

172,11.5 

207,205 

292,650 

175,.572 

272,521 

:H),;,52 

‘ Seventh Pay - 

2 


2 

27 

13 

10 

27 

49 

10 

83 

Scotch 

IS 


15 

019 

980 

,112 

019 

980 

312 

1,917 

New Comic.vioii, 

General - . 

ISO 

0 

IS2 

' 2.3,088 

15,515 

21,.3S1 

2,3,9,51 

15,718 

21,052 

04,321 

Unilelltieil 

520 

24 

550 

30,525 

22,820 

.37,117 

.38,119 

23,822 

.39,050 

](K),!KI1 

Society of Friends 

302 

y 

.371 

11,910 

0,4.58 

1,459, 

I4.:i(il 

0,019 

1,196 

22,478 

Unitarians 

222 

7 

229 

27,012 

8,010 

12,4(H! 

'2.S.1H3 

1,993 

8,881 

12,097 

69,901 

Moravians • 

30 

2 

32 

4,081 

2,312 

3.202 

2,100 

3,115 

19,871 

Wesleyan Mcthodist.s: 











Original Cunneriim- 

6,AH) 

1,33 

«,.779 

■W2,7Ki 

370,202 

6,51,349 

4192,714 

38,3,901 

007,850 

1„511,.52S 

New Connertmt 

2»t 

.3 

297 

30,128 

22,391 

39,222 

30,801 

22,029 

39,021 

99,945 

Primitive .MethndiaU 

2,810 

61 

2,871 

98,18)1 

172,(9)4 

229,09; 

1(K),12.5 

170,435 

23'1,0!15 

.511.195 

Jlihle ChrUtmus 

474 

8 

482 

14,065 

24,002 

31,038 

11,902 

24,345 

.31,012 

73,8.59 

IV. M. Association • 

414 

.5 

419 

.31,iKi2 

20.888 

40,170 

32,308 

21,140 

40,055 

^l.Ktl 

Independent Metho- 







dists 

-19 

1 

20 

.771 

1,215 

1,14« 

601 

1,311 

1,208 

3,120 

We.ileyan Jleforiners 

334 

0 

339 

.30,018 

15,841 

44,286 

30,470 

10,989 

44,953 

91 ,,593 

Calvinistic Method|sts: 
Welsh Calvinistic 











Methodists 

828 


S2S 

79,728 

59,110 

125,244 

79.728 

69,140 

126,244 

264,112 

Lady Jlimtingdon's 






Connexion 

102 

7 

<109 

19,900 

4,099 

I7,te9 

21,103 

4,.38n 

19,169 

44,042 

Sandemanians 

, 6 

, , 

6 

4.39 

2j6 

01 

4119 

250 

01 

750 

New Church 

48 

2 

60 

4,052 

2,308 

2,978 

4,8-Hi 

2,404 

3,102 

10,352 

Brethren 

WO 

2' 

1.32 

6,613 

4,411 

7,272 

5,099 

4,609 

7,384 

17,.592 

Isolated ConirreRations 

.700 

.33 

539 

31,700 

22,720 

40,835 

,'..1,909 

24,208 

43,498 

104,075 

FOREiaS; 1 

Lutherans 

.7 

1 

r. 

900 

220, 


1,1.52 

201 

,32 


1,110 

■H)7 

French l’roteslaiit.s 

2 

1 

3 

160 

;!1 

100 

226 


Reformed Chnreh of 
the Netherlands 

1 

( 

1 

70 



79 


70 

German I’rotestaut Re¬ 
formers 

1 


1 

120 


.00 

120 



ISO 

Other CitHisTiAS Cub. : 
Roman Cattiolics 

543 

27' 

.570 

24f),702 

• 

51,400 

73,232 

262,783 

6.3.907 

76,880 

883,6.30 

Giwk Chureli 

' 3 


3 

240 

240 


210 

fierman Catholies 

1 

. J> 

1 

600 


20?) 

500 

• • 

200 

700 

Italian Roforracre 

1 


1 


20 

, , 

20 

1,059 


20 

CatlKplic and Aimstolic 
(Iiureli - . - 

3tl 


32 

3,077 

1,007 

23^ 

.3,170 

2,707 

7,542 

Latter Day Saints * 


»> 

222 

; 7,212 

p.oiO 

16,954 

7,517 

11,181 

10,028 

35,020 

Jews 

40 

7 

63 

2,848 

,1,043 

1,073 

2,910 

1,202 

1,918 

0,030 


• rh(w arc vurimiii meihiMlM of mnjiing a coinoutation of tbe probablo iiuuiiier of atteiulnnu at places of worship for wlilch no 
Jniotroawon upon this point WM supplietl. The piM Copied for this 'fable mU lK*ni to assume that r/idi of the pbices of worship 
ThAHiuff defcetive returns would have m man/ atiendanU na1K5 hvebafte iiuntbcr shown to Imre lieen present at* the pTapos of 
worship maUnic comnl^ returns. Thus* for the Cnureh of England; to difwovcr the proltahle morning attendance in tfio D5i> churches, 
the retanis frmn whicli wew silent ontlnit poin^the proportion wottw be as ID,1?18 : 2,871.782 :: tiyp. Similar pniporthms would glte 
the probaWe (tftmioon and tvtniiM attendance. TM same procese ha* been repeated for each religious body; exeept for the TUsroatciD 
iKiirr rnBeBYTaHiiNe, in which ease, then being on^ one dhapel” and tne attendanu there not statw, no loatwlals exit for any 
takulation. 
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Sui'l’LEMENT III. to TaBLF, 


Showing the Total Number of Sittings in the Places opmi for Worship on Sunday, March .'10, 
IS.'il; including an Estimate for those Cases in which the Number of Sittings was not 
, returned.* 



Tt>tal Xiimber 


TntftI Xiimhor 


of Hittinpn m I'laop^ 


ul Mttmicfs til rinccB 

Heligious 

o}wi\hr iroMi’/j.mclinliiis: ftit 

JlELTGIOCS 

ojiciijitr K Grj</ii/>, tni^hidini; 

KHt.uiintp for dofectiip 

sin bir iloloctivc 

Denominations. 


iti'turivs. 


Denominations. 

iiettinid 



Mom- 

.\fter- 

]Cmi- 

, 

Mftrn- 

After- 1 

Eieu- 


tag. 

ui>on. 

Min:. 


in^. 

ntH>n. 

ing. 

TOTAX. - 



.5,723.000 

A 

PUOTESTANt CHVRCUKS— 




Protkbtakt Cuukcues : 




continued. 




Church of England - 

4,852,ftl8 

3,761,812 

1,739,275 

Calvinistic Methodists: 




Scottish Preshs-teriana: 




Welsh Cohinisfic Me- 







thodisis 

138,483 

82,982 

185,978 

Clturrh of Scotland 

13,674 

2,040 

9.196 

Lady Jfuntingdon’s 




Umtcil Preshuterian, 

31.589 



Connexion 

.32,805 

8,660 

32,826. 

(^fmrcli 

8,883 

19,298 


Pi’fsbiitcriaii Church in 




Sandeinanians 

936 

597 

170 

Phiylaiid 

lleformod Irisli f’rcshv- 

n,362 

7,250 

28,087 

New Church 

11,165 

5,055 

7,818 

torians 

12ft 

120 

• • 

Brethren 

14,61.3 

9,590 

15,850 

Independents 

Baptists; 

‘9W,.352 

417,800 

.881,769 

Isolated Congregations - 

Lutherans 

7i,A**76 

47,9,55 

78,349 




2,172 

1,202 

300 

Otneral 

10,125 

1.3,907 

16,365 




Particular 

514,309 

MO,997 

488,571 

French Protestants 

530 

30 

530 

Sacenth~Pay 

390 

m 

300 

l,0i)0 

Refonned Church of the 




Scotch 

2,121 

2,297 

Netherlands 

3.30 


« • 

New Gmwxicit, General 

30,875 

23,S35 

45,202 

Grcrraan ProtesUnt Re- 




Undefined 

60,054 

46,832 

70,.366 

formers 

200 


200 

Society of Priends 

04305 

03,127 

■ 5,781 

Other Curisiian Cns.: 










Unitarians 

60,044 

21,887 

39,261 

Roman Catholics 

173,309 

103,042 

89,258 

' Moravians 

1 

8,5 Ja 

4,563 

6,751 

Grei'k Cluirch 

291 

•• 

• » 

Wesleyan Methodists: 




German Catholics 

300 


300 

Original CoiDtMwn 

0.52,215 

797,915 

1,263,364 

Italian Reformers 


150 


New Connexion • 

76,563 

46,100 

88,383 



: 


Primitiee 

191,177 

29:1,326 

30.5,154 

Catholic and .\]iost(.lie 






Church 

6,545 

4,16S. 

6,275 

JUile Chrittkms 

31,693 

.13,.366 

55,014 



Wesleyan Methodist 



88,714 

Latter Day Saints 

23,413 

21,582 

26,697 

AsSm^tton 

67,819 

41,106 





IlfAefiendent ifsthmlists 

1,139 


2.171 

Jews • . 4 . 

8,100 

1 

3,771 

Wesleyan Uefonwrs - 

47,326 

30,864 

1 61,623 



A.t«w*l««)-tl>o«innuirycir Enjtod widWslMinthelWSieof BtfcctfreKrtnnw sndtbe 
»»enigi uf ..Ittlng* to k CKdroh or Qwpd of e»ol» Denominatloii,««shown in Snpplelatnt I. (jmjo KB). 
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[England 


Tauljs E. 


Number of Places of Worship and Sittings in the several 1)iocesb.s of 
England and Wales. 




NwuibJ'r of Vlncfs of AVor^hip. 

Kutnlier of Sitting'^. 

Number of 


l^ojiulntiun, 

1 rrovidtil by 

Piovulpd by 

which no Sittings 
are u'luriicd.* 


is:,L. 

/ 


N 

r —- 

■ 





Tlw 

k'hurch ol 

I'bipifiiirl. 

Othi’p 

i.'hurchctf 

Total. 

The 

('httVuh ul 
KlIglHllll 

Ortit'i- 

(’liurclifp 

Toial. 

The 

('hurcli of 
Enalruiil 

(Hlier 

(’hurdler 

E.y«LAND AND Wales.') 
inrluiling tlip Ch.nnnol ( 
Islands and (lio Me off 
Man - . 

1S,(l7i),7,S.j 

H 

■ 

1 

1,9.59,895 

1,589,817 

9,519,712 


1,600 

Provinoeof CAsrEUiiriiY - 

12,7S5,018 

11,020 

15,231 

20,,8,57 

.3,S(C),92.5 

3,231,011 

7,030,9:19 


9,52 

Province of York 


2,520 

.5,338 

7,801 

1,1.53,970 

1,358,8.33 

2,512,803 

111 

1 

Provixck 

- OF C.tNmtBrn\. 







1 



Bnniior 

1!)2,M4 

198 

577 

775 

15,393 

121,501 i 100,8111 

19 

21 

Bath and AVells 

l2f,iP2 

r>.)() 

5(!ri 

1,115 

172,22.3 

10.8,818 

281,071 

17 

25 

Canterbury 

417,009 

493 

l(i7 ' 

,810 

1.51,201 

79,113 

2:10,317 

11 

20 

Chid)c.st(>r - 

:i:;ii,8tt 

350 

207 

. -'17 

108,070 

62;912 

i 100,988 

08 

21 

Ely - . - 

t«2,412 

570 

619 

1,22i 

101,911 

11.5,330 

310,271 

to 

13 

Exeter 


811 

1,.587 

2,91] 

280,805 

.319,11,8 

.597,28:1 

9(1 

108 

(Jlouecster and BriNtol 


523 

012 

1,135 

181,731 

113,008 

321,802 

12 

29 

Hereford 

210,115 

•117 

355 j 

772 

91,078 

.39,753 

131,133 

21 

.31 

Lichfield 


099 

1,200 

1.9,59 

297,297 

201,001 

,501,901 

10 

00 

Lincoln 


yo5 

1,220 

2,1.31 

213,772 

219,230 

|:|.I,(HI8 

07 

91 

LlatidalT 


282 

579 1 

801 

55,220 

100,310 

21.5,5:10 

21 

09 

London 


•180 

0.58 1 

1,111 

39,3,825 

201,310 

0.55,171 


21 

Norwich 

071,583 

1,067 

971 1 

2,0.38 

201,2 to 

10.8,387 

432,027 


s:i 

Oxford 

503,012 

709 

757 

1,100 

190,323 

121,000 

321,283 


21 

Peterhorongh 

105,071 

0,31 

" 701 

1,338 

180,011 

118,290 

:128,;501 


10 

Boch ester 

577,298 

028 

.557 

1,185 

198,390 

130,002 

:i.31,t58 


21 

St. Asaph 

2;}0,298 

172 

710 j 

8H8 

00,159 

118,707, 

181,800 


60 

St, David 

407,758 

185 

935 j 

1,120 

193,797 

217,999 

:i2i,7:Mi 

10 

119 

Salisbury 

379,290 

550 

.530 1 

1,092 

111,1|S9 

98,022 

210,011 

89 

10 

VVinchesler 

1,089,112 

008 

701 ' 

1,4.32 

286,208 

171,982 

•1,58,250 

09 

S5 

Woieester 

7.-.2,370 

501 

549 , 

1,0.53 

201,101 

1.39,028 

31.3,732 

■ 

13 

Provixck of York. 



i 





■ 


Carlisle 

151,9.33 

147 

225 1 

372 

47,311 

30,787 

81,128 


32 

Chester 

1,183,407 

518 

909 j 

1,127 

281,531 

2.32,448 

61.3,979 

19 

109 

Durham 

701,381 

327 

801 

1,128 

120,554 

192,751 

:113,308 

15 

77 

Manchester 

■EMi 

362 

844 1 

1,190 

260,000 

30,5,747 

602,347 

9 

60 

Bipon 

1,0.33,457 

478 

1,224 j 

1,702 

221,056 

337,24,3 

5.58,298 

2.3 

111 

Sodor and Man 

62,.387 

39 

93 1 

1.32 

14,978 

18.007 

32,985 

6 

4 

York 

764AS8 

006 

1,212 j 

1,907 

2lf,911 

236,847 

447.758 

89 

141 


• M Mtimate of the uddition to bo mode on aorount of them defoctl™ Return* m»y bo romlily obtoined by UBlnit tho nnmboro 

raent A piou" " ™ * ** »rer»ae number of eittlngi to » ptace of wonbip, nn Bho>vn hi the loot column of Supide- 
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Table F. 

lUiLKJlOUS ACCOMJIOMTIOK AJil) ATTEKDAKCE 


LARGE TOWNS. 


(Arranged Alphabetically.) 


RELIGIOUS 

BENOWINA'ITON. 

0 

V) 

§ 

s 

Number 

of Sittiups. 

Number of 
Attenilants at 
Public M’orship 
on Sunday,a 
March .' 30 , is.'il 

1 including Sim- 
day Scholars). 

0 

on 

Pk 

0 £ 

Number 

of .Sittings. 

Number of 
.Mtemiauts at 
Public Worship 
on Sunday, 
5Iarcli 3o, 1^51 
[including Sun¬ 
day Scholars!. 

M'£ 

Tree, 

Appro¬ 

priated. 

Total. 

^ E 

r*i " 


y (i) 

w-S 

mt 

p; 


ii, 

z. c 
■< 

Total. 


1 After- 
1 noon. 

^ to 
ai- 



AS IITON-UNDER-LTNE. 
{JIumcipnl liormigh.) 
Population, 50,676. 




B.ATH. 

{.iruniripal Borough.) 
Poimlation, 51,2 40.. 


Total - 

16 

5219 

5:wt 

10.D7S 

5590 

3771 

4703 

61 

U.183^ 17,-900 
1 

32.5.9i- 

21,80215114 

15.970 

PuoTK.sr.iST (TicRcfrns- 
Ohnreh nf Eiii^laiul 

s 

19.-.') 

2060 

4021 

1 

1.979 ;2300 

1165 

29 

9163 

1<\ 177 

20,57.5 

ia,701'J974 

! 

9737 

Iiidopi'ndi'uts. 

0 

• OSO 

11.70 

21..50 

1739 


1105 

2 

470 

960 

149(1 


-1 


Particular Baptists 

1 

• • 

.550 

550 

192 

231 

92 

5 

671 

1730 

2901 

1298; 100 


iSycicty of priouds 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


.. 

•• 

1 

300 


.90(1 

47 

1 

..! 

1 

21 

Unitarians 

.. 


•• 

• • 



•• 

1 


900 

900 

175 

■■ 

120 

Jlorai inns . - . 


•• 

•• 




•• 

1 


•• 

30(1 

390 


200 

Wesleyan Ulcthodtsts - 

1 


.. 


100 

•• 

330 

1 



24.90 

SSlji 

85 


Methodist New Connex. 

it 

w 

552 

S50 

lt02 

.VJS 

452 

794 

1 

H 





• • 

Primitive ^Icthodists - 

1 

.902 

26S 

CSO 


396 

253 

B 


305 

-132 

■137 


.530 

Wesleyan Association - 

• • 

• • 



•• 


1 * ■■ 

B 


100 

190 

95 


99 

Wesleyan Reformers - 

• • 

•• 

■■ 


•• 

•• 

r 

0 

450 

411 

991 

770 

70' 56(5 

( 

Li'Hnnting’don'sConnex. 

4* 

•• 

.. 


•• 


. 

D 

520 

.5,50 

1070 

500, 

60 

930 

New Church 

1 

100 

1.50 

250 

90 



H 


.300 

.900 

i5o; 


• • 

Uretliren • 

• • 

• • 

V. 

.. 

• • 

• • 


H 

40 


4(1 

30 


12 

Isolated Coimrcgations 

2 

1000 

.. 

1000 

.50 

160 .. 

1 

B 

970 

250 

1220 

1050 

•• 

500 

OriiETt CnuisiiAN Cira.: 
Roman Catholics 

1 




non 


1,50 

3 

70 

51 

27( 

645 

580 

170 

Catli. and Apos. Church 

• • 

• • 

• • 


•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

77 

153 

23( 

110 

96 

.. 

Latter Bay Saunts 

1 

270 

• • 

, 270 

138 

212 

191 

1 

3501 

250 

70 

120 

250 

Jawi . . . . 

• • 

•• 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

loi 30 

i 

40 

19 

22 

28 


As«ton-undkii-Lthk.—T he returns oiutt <o state the number ol ei’tWajs In one place of n'Otshlp belonging to the 
WmEYA!! METHonteTO, attended by a maximum number nf atO pmone at a serrlce; and In one plaiM heloii^niijt to the 
Roman Catholic A atteniM by a maximum of sno at a serrice—AewAcr tMingi nor owendante an given for one place 
of vrorsblp boloni(ing to an laoLATin Cokuhecatioh. 

Bath.— The returns omit to state the number ofeitttnot In nne place of trorsto balangtag'lo the CocKail or Bkolakd 
attended by a mazimam at at a earrise j and In one bmonging to the Roman Catbolios, atteodad by a mwlmum of 400 
persons at a service, 

C. 


I 
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Taht.E F.— continued. 


RELIGIOUS 

DENOMINATION. 

o 

xt 

It 

% 

oS 

2i2 

-'d 

Number 

of Sittings. 

N umber of 
Attendants at 
Pnblio Worship 
on Sunday, 
March 30,1851 
[including Sun¬ 
day .Seliolars], 

> umber of Places ot 1 

Worship. 1 

Free. 1 

Number 

if Sittings. 

Nuinbe 
Atti'iidar 
Public W( 
on Sum 
March 30 
1 including 
day Seho 

r of 

ts at 

irship 

lay, 

,1851 

• Sun- 

lars], 

S bi 

' w ^ 

Free. 

Appro¬ 

priated. 

Total. 

is" 

i c 

o 

> a 

1 w 

Appro¬ 

priated. 

O 

H 

c . 

After¬ 

noon. 

■ . 



BIRMINGHAM. 





BI'ACKBIIRN. 


” ■ 



{Muniripal Jtorongh ) 




(ifunicipal Borough.) 





Population, 2 

32,841. 





Population 

46,536. 


Tor41, - 

!I2 

30,51)3; 33,311 

t«),711 

-13,54l'(i877l 33,501| 

20 

J 

18,2 Kl 

8845 

3,527 


RuoTEhTixi Cirrai'nBg. 













• 


Chnirli of UiiirlarKl 

23 

ll.titS 

l.'.,S7S 

:i 0 ,si;! 

2e. 102 

.1977 

1.5,112 

7 


.5104 

85.3.3 

3019 

167(1 

2181* 

Uniti'il I’lcsliy. (lliurcli 



, , 


.. 



1 

211) 

500 

aS(U) 

521 

574 

,, 

IVe^l),! Oil. m l‘higlaiid 

i 

5IM» 

nr 

70l! 

Kill .. 

277 

.. 



, , 

, , 

. . 

., 

InthTH'iidciits 

12 

2110 

4-5 

fi<{57 

.3821 

520 

.3208 

4 

805 

192S 

2703 

134.3 

1.36 

037 

Partiniliir ilaiitists 

a 

2SS7 

F502 

07 U! 

3704 1040 

3000 

3 

310 

7^1 i 

1014 

304 

230 

14(1 

Gon. |{!i,plist Now (Ion. 

1 

212 

3,50 

.5l!S 

'160 


275 



,, 




, , 

Raptists (not otherwise 















de/lncii) ... 





. ^ 



1 




20 



Sorhitv of Friends 

2 

7’u 

.. 

711 

544 

318 

, , 

.1 

(.(III 

,, 

liOO 

64 

37 

, , 

Unitarians 

r, 

103 4 

I'KO 

3esi 

18.52 


liOl 








Wcsh'Viiii Metliodists . 

13 

320S 

1640 

7S1I 

4272 

.3,il. 

aJ775 

1 

2.50 


OKI 

•2,^2 


200 

Methodist New Ciinnex. 


4HH 

000 


.571; .. 

.'5r>5 



,, 




, * 

Friinltive Methodists . 

;i 

•I.2S 

22S 

(ioli 

KM) 


403 

i 

.300 

400 

7)10 

o50 


500 

Wesli'v.in Assoe.iation - 

1 

250 

.350 

(i(i(i 

5(»‘.l 

.. 

dlKI 

1 

1.50 

500 

(iV) 

530 


90 

Wchlcvaii lleforiiiers . 

3 

270 

, . 

27(1 

100 

•. 

15.’) 

1 

woi 

7110 

320 


415 

Welsh (talv. Methodist.s 

1 

10 

22 

«>2 

13(1 





• • 




, , 

I/H uiitnigdon’sOoniicx. 

1 

2 on 


20(1 

2«l' . 

100 



, . 

.. 



, , 

New Cliiiivh 

1 

ISO 

.^20 

rm 

2JIS 


132 

i 

97 


I.',4 

122 

1.84 

112 

UrcUiren - - 

1 




)(i(i 





.. 




. . 

Isolated (.'oiigregtilions 

;i 

250 

1.5,50 

1S(MI 

1273 


13.50 



•• 

. . 


.. 

OrtrBH (iHiit.sTUN Cits. : 















t 

847 

702 

15 iO 

.3383 

378 

1340 

2 

226 

iOOO 

1226 

800 

(iOi) 

500 

Oatli.arid Apos.Churcli ' 

2 

000 

_ 

()U0 

85 

m 

173 





. , 



Latter Day ,S.niits . j 

1 

1000 

. , 

ITidii 



1200 

i 

1(10 


JIM) 

70 

90 

80 

Jetes - - - 

1 

60 

300 

36<l 

m 

41) 

irJ 



• • 




•• 




ROI/rON. 





BRADFORD. 





(Muntei 

pal Jhirouoh ) 



( aVhh Ic f pit 1 J{o ro»(/h .) 





Population, 61,171. 





I’opulatioii, 

103,778. 


Total - 

30 

0010 

12,507 

20.076 

11,.555 

.5031 

5001 

54 

11,01-20,658 

32,287 

2II,4:(S 

9,570 

14,288 

Hkotestant OntTRCHHa; 















(lliurch of England 

a 

3024 

6132 

0010 

48.50 

.3054 

J100 

12 

4145 

5209 

10,026 

■4719 

3470 

1957 

United Fresby. Chureli 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 


, . 

, , 

1 

11 

625 

639 

■130 

. . 

266 

Preshy. UK. iii England 

1 

» , 

soo 

500 

100 

100 

. , 




, , 

.. 

, , 

, , 

Irideiiendcnls 

s 

370 

2040 

24l0 

1410 

00 

1003 

0 

690 

2878 

3568 

2610 

1164 

2129 

General llaptists 



, , 





2 

140 

460 

600 

488 

96 

277 

Particular Baptists 

2 

10.3 

.377 

540 

285 

27 

240 

.3 

(172 

2153 

2825 

2127 

8,52 

1242 

Society of Friends 

J 

, , 

, . 

.3(81 

70 

.30. .. 

1 

KHHl 

44 io 

loot) 

107 

95 

, . 

Unitarians 

I 

11 

600 

(ill 

530 

18(1 

, , 

1 

.30 

490 

120 


102 

Moravians 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, . 



1 

2lMl 

80 

286 

14!) 

1.50 

, , 

AVesleviui Methodists - 

6 

1608 

1792 

.3400 

18(10 

-487 

iioi 

12 

1571 

5499 

7070 

3548 

2.321 

3910 

Methodist New <5omicx. 

2 

600 

t » 

GOO 

(M 

170 

112 

1 

2 :io 

613 

773 

204 


285 

IVimitive Methodists ■ 

3 

m 

300 

756 

254 

355 

.317 

5 

610 

13M> 

1080 

867 

nis 

976 

Wesleyan Association - 

I 

160 

350 

.500 

109 


287 

HI 

226 

1215 

1440 

524 

mm 

.396 

Wesliwan Reformers - 





.. 

.. 


B!l 

810 


810 

1061 

128 

1483 

K(‘w Church 

i 

2(1 

350 

370 

94 


300 

HI 





.. 

. , 

Rrothreii . - 

1 

70 


70 

25 


.30 

■II 


, , 

, , 

. . 

100 

20 

Isolated Congregations 

2 

1.50 

65() 

700 

8p 

47 

166 

H 


.. 




•. 

Oinr.K C irnisTi an Cm.: 















Roman Catholics - : 

2 


000 

600 

1700 

'482 

711 

1 

280 

100 

381) 

3228 


800 

Latter Day Saints 


■■ 

•• 

•• 




1 

40(1 


44H) 

2IN) 

350 

460 


UlUMiNGSiAM. - The roturne omit to etato the imiiilici ol eOtingk tnr imo plni*o ot worehip heUtiiKitiit to tlio UiiKTiiUEN. 
atj^ndeJ hy a maximum of M at a eorvli'o; and for one inoludrd amomiet thoic of thn IsoLATEli CoNOIlJSCA'nONs, attondod 
by amnxiiiiumof £1 ataeorviee.—Thenuniborol ntUndauUvia» notatutud tor one place of worehlp beloni;ing totlioCiiuacii 
OF ENulanb. 

HhArKBi BW.—The returns omit to state the number of nMiaps in one pinec of worsliip Iwloneini; to the ClluRcll of Eno- 
I.AMD, attended hy a maximum of ISO persons at a service; In one iilpee heloiiulng to the iNBKPEKDliNTs, attendod byu 
maximum ol 24 at a service: and iti one place lieInnKing to the IjAPTislB (not otherwise doHned), attended by a maximum ol 
20 at a service—Tlie number of atUmdantu Is not given for two places of wurslt.p bclongine to the CliURcn of EnolAMD. ; 

BotTon—The returns omit to sinto the number of tittingt in one place of worship belonging to tlie Homan CATiIouce, 
attended by a maximum of ten persons at a service—^eilAer riltiiigi nor itundanti are given for one place of worship belong¬ 
ing to an leoiATED Congrroation. 

Bbadford.—T he returns onilt to stale the number of iliUaei In one place of worship belonging to tlie CllDRCgi w 
Kholand, attended to a maximum of 42f persons at a service: in one belonging to the lND£PENDRMTe,'nttended hy a inaxl- 
mum of ISN at a eervlce; in one belonging to the GENERAL It AFTISTO, attondod by a maximum of 8S at a servlee ; in one 
betongiug to the Wesleyan Uevormrhb, attended hy a maximum ol 630 at a sertice: and in one licjongingtotlin ftHUTllREN. 
attended by a maximum of KlO persons at a service,—The numlier of otteiidnnts is not given for one place of worship belonging 
to the CuuscH of Enqla md. 
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Tahi.k F.—continued. 







Number of 





Nimilxsr of 


•t-t 




Attendants at 







o 

Number 

Publio Worship 

Q 


Numbfr 

I’ublu 

Worthiu 

RELIGIOUS 

i 

of Sittings. 

on Sunday, 
March 30,1851 


of Sittings. 

on Siimlay, 
Milivll .30, 18.51 


s 




rincluding Sun- 

A 




ritieUiibng Sun- 


til ^ 




dav Scholars 1. 






DENOMINATION. 

-el 














!•$ 

u 


IS _ 

•4-I 

o 

O 2 

u a 


~ c 

O 

i’S 

ftg 

o 

i ^ 

( 

i r! 

Z 




A 

ft 





fH 

■< A 

EH 


‘ 





BUIGIITO.V. 


— — _ 

— 

- “ 

BRISTOL. 

■ 




(Z'r( 

rhamcntarn Borough.) 



{Jluniciyal Uorovgh ) 


_ __ . 



I’oinilation, 09,673. 





Population, 137,328. 


Tofal - 

.IS 

n,087 

I2,tt8 21,035 

1 1 • 

18,568 .595412,061 

119 

1 

n,!.>5 32,731 71,911 

30,512 

RKl 

.U..328 

Pkotkstast Cinfiic'jiKS: 















Cliim'li of EnKliind 

12 

(MltO 

6952 

1.3. till 

11,061 

1767 

6112 

12 


1.5.221 

31,8St 

18,717 

221113,61:9 

ImlcpcmliMits 

7 

1175 

1680 

2.855 

1S2.5 

.330 

979 

19 

1.581 

6.521 11,102 

5.811 

2RI 6->6. 

I'artieular Baptists 

4' 

81 i5 

1391 

2256 

l‘.l20 

132 

1.865 

0 

1.860 

3206 

5866 

3817 

80 

27j 

2K70 

Btipli.sti (iimU l'nicil) - 



, . 

, , 

, , 



1 

00 


IKI 


r>o 

SoHcti ofFricMuls 

i 

.. 


500 

135 

95 


1 

fioo 

<i00 



200 

UmtaTans - 

2 

450 

05> 

J102 

671 

. , 

2'l2 

2 

32(1 


990 

699 

.. 

820 

Moranaiis 



. . 




, , 

1 

H|0| 

4IK) 

202 


H7 

\\ eslf.vnn Mctiioilists - 


51 Kl 


lino 

671 

35 

615 

12 

3580] ■1662 

8242 

21C.5 

90 

21(18 

I’ninitivc Methodists - 

«> 

Hit 

100 

261 

212 

112 

2S0 

•> 

9.351 131 

1069 

■169 



Bihlc OlinstiiHis 

2 

2 Hi 

82 

;>o.j 

120 

87 

1.52 

i 

80l 

SO 

80 


50 

Wesleyan Rt'fnnners - 






• • 


10 

1112 

510 

46.52 

2,5,5.5 

I?*! 

.. 

37iK> 

('aliiiiistie Methodists- 





. . 



1 

SKI 

11,50 

7o2 

72a 

I/Himtiiigdoii’sConuex. 

i 

.S.T7 


97.3 

lOoo 


11.50 




.. 


Itfethreii 




, » 




1 

170 


I'Tl 

70 


7t> 

Isolated Coii.'rregatjon.s 

i 

2(10 

« 4 

24M) 

200 

.. 

150 

s 

273.5 

1.50 

2ss.> 

973 

* * 

1397 

OTirmt Christian Cits. 















Iloiiinn Cathnlies 

1 

100 

300 

400 

520 

200 

200 

0 

1620 

li.U 

2251 

2882 

S!)0 

](»0 

Gath. aiidApos. Chnvcli 

1 

300 

, . 

WMI 

150 

lot) 

200 


280 



Latter Day yaiiits 

1 

200 

•• 

2lM) 

Hi 

50 

70 

2 


280 

250 

1.50* 

260 

,hirs .... 

1 

20 

55 

75 

40 

16 

40 

1 


180 

260 

“1 

17 

126 




BUllY 






CAMltUlDtiK. 


■ 



( Parliiimoilin'y Jiorniigh.) 




Maiiuinnl lioruirgh.) 





Popiiiatton, 31,262. 





I’opulation 

27.81S 



Total - 

21 

.3554 

77t»(i 

12,920 

6654 

1271 

2819 

25 

5967 

7127 

13,891 

8598 

329S 

6961 

PrOTKSTAKT ClIURCUEa: 















< 'Ivurcli of Btigland 

4 

IJOO 

2878 

5578 

2ta’.6 

19lit| 

782 

16 

4110 

1141 

938-1 

.5616 

1136 

42 Ri 

liidnpciidciits - 

t 

130 

1720 

18.50 

1213 

HW! 296 

1 

500 

180 

680 

317 

91 

220 

Partieiilar Baptists 

2 

350 

400 

730 

150 

114 

207 

.3 

.512 

16.58 

2170 

1668 

1053 


U nitariiiiis 

•1 

12 

600 

702 

3.34 

2<»2 





. . 




We.sloyan Methodists - 

.t 

730 

7tt 

1180 

.581 

10(1 

.502 

1 

.RIO 


HKH) 

.509 

250 

653 

Methodist New Counex. 

1 

328 

^)8 

79<! 

313 

312 

ItH) 


. * 



, , 



Primitive Metliodists - 

1 

150 

150 

.300 

. . 

1.50 

231 

1 

85 

215 

280 

130 

195 

110 

Wesleyan Assoeiation - 

1 

118 

070 

791 

411 

00 

178 

. , 

. . 


, , 

, , 


.. 

New Cliiireh 

1 

80 

-10 

120 

60 

80 

•• 


“ 


•• 



• 

Other Christian Chs.: 















Roman Catholics 

1 

550 


550 

812 

333 

., 

1 

230 

... 

2.30 

260 



Latter Day Saints 

1 


• • 

•• 

100 

250 

250 

1 

1.50 

•* 

150 

38 

70 

90 

Jewe .... 

1 

•• 


•• 

11 

•• 


1 

• • 

•• 



•• 



HaiQlucuN.-r-Xho returns omit to stale tlio mimlier of siIIiihjs lu olio plaeo ot wor-'Ivni licloiiKiiig to the IxnsrEsiitKNTS 
attcmieil liy a maximniii of Ctl tiereons at a scrviee. 

BniBTOL. -The I'otiirns omit to state the niiinber of in one plnec of worship belonging to the I'Hi'Rrit or Engiami 

altendeii by a maxliuiiiii of 14 persons at a service. 'I’iie iiiimlier of ntfciirfmit.- is not given for three places of wershin 
belonging to the Church of ENUt-ANn Neifli. r •.illium «or atieiidaHte are gii eii for one place of worship bclongiiiK to the 
WEStBYAN Metjio»i»T 9 ; one belonging to *hc Wesckyan KEtoRMKRs; and one belonging to tlm Lattf'u Uat' Saints. 

llORY.—The rohirnt omit to slate the nuinner of sitfiiigs in one pinec of worship belonging to the lNPGrFKngM<s, attended 
by n niaylnnini of 146 at a servlco j in one plnec lielongnic to the Latter Day Saints, attended by a iiin\unnni ol iW 
nt a etjiwico : and m one place beJonging to the Jew.s, altendeil by a maximum of 14 at a service - The niuiiber of atttmlaui.' 
is not given for otto place of worshipVlonging to the Church of England. 

OAMARlDOE.-ThorotumsefflH! to state the nunilgr of sKWnps and aWeintaHte in two uLtcos of worship bclo-ning totlir 
Church of Eno .anp, and in one place o'worehip leloiiging to the iRwe. 

1 2 
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CENSUS, 1851 IRRELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


[England 


Table i'.—cuntiiiued. 


IlRliIGlOUiS 

DENOMINATION. 

Vw 

o 

-fl 

V 

a 

Number 

of Sittings. 

Number of 
Attuiiilimta at 
Puldic Woitihiii 
oil .Sumlii.v, 
Miirch 31), 1851 
finrludhig Siiu- 
day SiiliolaEsJ. 

Vi 

o 

/I 

Ninubcr 

of Sittings. 

Number of 
Attendants at 
I’uiilie Worsliiii 
on Sunday, 
March 30,1831 
[including Sun¬ 
day Scliolars], 

% 

s'. 


P 

fi.c9 
Ps r* 

*1 P. 

Total. 

1 

^ &li 

Si c 

at 

a . 

O tL 

w - 

If 

>5 

Free. 

Appro¬ 

priated. 

Total. 

^ . 


Even¬ 

ing. 




lAllLISLE. 

(Mttiiiripdl Borough.) 
l'()]niliition, 2(1,310. 



CHATHAM. 

(Bnrhnmenlnry Borough.) 
Puptilalioii, 28,421. 

ToTtr. - 

IS 

41129 

3989 

l'" 

11.078 

51.52 

! e-, 

' 0/i 

;;:{7o 

31 

Silio' 7325 

11,902 

7.358 

228'1 

.5007 

PROTESI CNI'CllURfllES- 
Chnrcii of Englaml 

.5 

7t>3 

181 fi 

4039 

1378 

i 

390 

918 

10 

2220 

3702 

0010 

1013 

IIM) 

loot 

Cburt'li of ScoilamI 

1 

.. 

7r.o 

730 

ICO 


110 


. . 






United I’vesliv. C'liureh 

1 

100 

370 1 170 

432 



, . 

. . 






IiiileiSMiilents 

3 

1217 

153 

1370 

439 


HI2 

o 

270 

9.30 

12>() 

ois 

138 

89.3 

General Baiitists 




.. 



. , 

I 

124 

1(43 

280 

91 


85 

Particular lliiptists 

i 

loiio 


11)00 

30 


00 

2 

201 

Oil 

\m 

OlM 


873 

Society of Rricnds 

1 

3o0 


3b0 

91 01 




. , 


, , 



Wesleyan Methodists - 


2i)0 

800 

1000 

443 

1 • • 

to:! 

U 

120 

1112 

1.332 

1240 

340 

1140 

Primitnc iiletliodists - 

I 


, , 


120 


'2\H) 







, , 

Bible ClirisLians 



. . 


, , 



1 

23i 

m) 

697 

22(1 

151 

.321 

'Wesleyan Assoeiatiuu - 

1 

yiio 

100 

1IMI0 

I'iSO 


700 

2 

2U 

138 

3(i0 

o.'i 

14 

IM 

Now Cliurch 



" 

•• 

•• 

• * 


1 

70 


70 

20 


40 

OtBEE ClIlUSTIAN Cits 
Roman (ialliolies 

1 



nmo 

1040 

ISO 

• 

1 


1.3(1 

il 

130 

2.30 


100 

Cath. and A}k>s. tilinrcli 








1 

120 


120 

10 


00 

Latter Day Saints 

i 

89 


89 

21 

40 

si 





•• 

•* 



Tout - 

27 

CJIELTEM 
(P trlianii ufnrg 
Population, 

0942 12,123 19.()(;5 

lAM. 

liorough.) 

13,051. 

1(1,900 |t'1.8 

8007 

35 

(; 

(Mumt 

PolIU 

1012' n;iI7 

HEST 
i/mlB 
1 at ion, 

13,.329 

OR. 

orinigi 

27,700. 

7112 

•) 

1022 

IsOl 

pRoiESTAV CnrKCtyjs; 
Cbnr(4i of England 

7 

3398 

7457 

10,8.55 


3338 

3200 

n 

2378 

.5000 

7547 

4242 

2830 

1510 

Presby. Cii. in Kngland 


, , 

, . 



.. 


u 


50 

.50 

00 

00 


Independents 

i 

• Os'l 

1350 

2()3i) 

1031 

15 

80 i 

■1 

580 

(SSI) 

lion 

770 

4d 

899 

Partieulir Baptists 

3 

8 (M) 

1100 

22IM) 

1190 


1000 

1 

88 

102 

250 

71 

10 

102 

Scotch Biptisls 

, , 

,, 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, . 


1 

,, 

, , 

, » 

8 

12 

, , 

Baptists (not olli rrlu i.sr 
defiaer!) 

1 

inn 


140 

r,i) 


30 








Society of Friends 

1 

loo 


1(10 

21 

9 

, . 


300 


(idi) 

31 

26 


Unitarian.s ... 

I 

.300 


.3(10 

72 


35 

1 


2.50 

250 

102 

, . 

57 

'Wesleyan .Ilethodists - 

4 

489 

920 

1115 

805 

107 


“ 

4,8 

911 

ISO!) 

872 

357 


Ml'lhodlst New Colinex. 


.. 

.. 

, , 




1 

3t.) 

(',20 

970 

140 

. . 

1.50 

Primitive Metiiiidists - 




» , 

, , 

, , 


1 

280 

l.SO 

380 

177 

SSI- 

180 

AVeslevan Asswiation - 

2 

130 

lio 

lUi 

41 

49 

'lii 






,. 


OalvHHstie Metlimlists 




, , 


, , 

., 

i 

10 (i 


305 

120 

125 

179 

lAHuntingdori'sCcmnex 

i 

200 

55(') 

750 

350 

, , 

700 

1 


.. 


245 

. . 

200 

Isolated Congregations 




. , 



•• 

1 

1.5(1 


15(1 

39 

32 

29 

OlitEli ClfUl.STIA.N Cus.: 















Homan (latbolies - 

1 

100 

260 

.300 

325 

400 

400 

1 

38 

100 

138 

190 

270 

210 

Latter Day Saints 

1 

(430 

.. 

030 

150 

300 

500 

.1 

.. 

*. 

•• 

30 

30 

250 

Jt'ies . . 

1 

15 

70 

85 

10 

•• 






•• 

•• 

•• 


CAni,i.,r,i: —’I'lii- roturiH uinit to ntfitc tho number of mllit.iii in one plneo ol niir«liin beloiiumit to the Wksluvan Mstito 
DIUT fl. attc’nleil by n mnMmuoi nunibei of Kt perHoBji at a nen lue; Jind In one place befonniiitf to tho Drimitivk m KflioDieTa, 
ajlonileil by a inaaimuin of 2tKI at a eorviec. -TJie number of attcmJaiUti is not ylt^on for one place ol wornhip bclongini; to the 
CBI’UCII of l.XOLASO. 

Chatham. The returns omit to etato the number of m'Umua in one ptaee of worship belonpinK to the CllDBOtt of 
Englano. attcnihicl hv a maxiniiiin o( OiKt it a aerncc. Jicillier filings nor atbuulantii are (siven lor one place Of worehlp 
belonging to the Ciiuaeii of England. 

*r 

CnEtTBNilAM.—The number of attrmlanta ia not mentioiieil for two places of nonliip belonging to tho CilVBCH of 
England; 

CUEaTEB.—The returns omit to state the number of sMinm in one place of warship belonging to tlie INDEPENDENTS, 
atteiuleil by a maximum of .'it persons at a service i in one behinging to the Hcurcii llApTiiiTS, attended by a maximum ol 
Jgatnserrku; in one helonging to Lady IIcjntingdo.n’s Connexion, attended by a iimxiiuum of WU at a sorvioe; andm 
one bolunging to tlie I.attuu Day tiAiNTS,attenaed by a inaxiuinm of 2SU at a sort ice. 
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Taulb F_ continued. 







Number of 





Number of 






Attendants at 





Attendants at 


o 

Number 

I’ublie. Worship 

0 

XuTubLT 

Pubbe Worship 


V 




on Sunday, 

ij 




on JSimdav, 

RELIGIOUS 


of Sittings. 

Mareli 30, ISSl 

c4 

OfSlttUlliS. 

Mareli 30,1861 






1 iueliiding: Sun- 





iincUulinKSmi- 

. DENOIIINATION. 





day Seliolors!. 





day Sebiilars]. 


- 


- 


- _ 

— 

— 


- __ 






, 

, ,.1 



1'C 

6 if 


1 1 . .1 


c 

5? 


_|| 

3 

o 

i «> 

>- C 1 d 

St; 


i 

b. 


C5 

•s>» 

0 



'A 


-i Ch 

H 


^ e-d W ^ 

r' 



H 

n - k =1 w = 




UOJiCIlE.STLR. 

1 



COVENTRY. 



(Mun/c/pt/l 2iorv'd<ih.) I 


{liJwiicipftl Jhroi^f/h.) 




PoimlalioH, 19,M3. 




r«puIntioii, 30,208. 

Tut vl - 

151: 

(iiiii 

kills 

13.7iHi 

tioa.7 

1 

72riO> 14)10 

20 

ii5S8 

8919 

in,.737 

1 1 

ti827 iS27 rjS02 

J’jlOinsTVST ClUiUCllIlS: 






j 





1 1 

1 

t-’luii'i-ii of Engl.iiid 

Ifi 


1172 

(5k0 

3101 

10,331 1257 

0 

5711 

1207 

7081 

2871 .1211 2503 

lmh'))i'ii(U‘nts - 


IPhi 

iLsri 

■21)0.7 

1.710 

ll'.311 1278 

4 

OHl 

1807 

2.748 

13.70 1 2511 12(4 

I'tntx iiliir baptists 

Mriiptists, Xcw 

3 

MO 

117o 

Kilo 

500 

IKK) t.77 

1 

1 

2 

210 

020 

Stitt 

.537 417 

UoilllrxioH 


. . 




i 


50 

250 

300 

397 1 170 

Eapf isN tnof of/ici'icisi 






1 

Hi 




‘ 1 

(iffintd) 

1 

300 

.. 

300 

30 

.70 35 

Hi 





Society of I'ricnds 

1 

707 


707 

.78 

IS .. 

III 

.300 

, , 

: 3fio 

31 i 61 .. 


, . 



.. 



HI 

200 

200 

ItiO 

325 ’ ..' 110 

Wcslcv.iii 5Ictli™li.>,(s - 

1 

270 

.700 

R30 

500 

8.7I 330 

HI 

10(1 

U.'iU 

' 7ot) 

203 ..’ 2(2 

I’ranttivo Ilcthodists - 

3 

loi; 

2.70 

1 

ls'3 

2s:il 20.7 

HI 

02 

it>y 

. 200 

193 ' ..' 142 

Xcw f'lnircli 

Isolated Cungregations 

1 

150 

350 

500 

20 

200| 300 

.,j .. 

n 

.3(ii 

(H)7 

inis 

.. ..j . 

OriiKU CiinisTiAX Cirs.; 






1 




1 


Itoiiiaii f'.itholies • 

1 

110 


1 to 

73 

.. (17 

1 

000 

200 

800 

900 300' 1000 

Latter I>.\v Saints 

1 

102 


103 

' * 

30j 120 

1 

2.70 

■■ 

' 250 

20 ,57 Ot 

i 1 


1)Jill15 


r. 


DiiVONJ'OliT. 




{Parhumfiitfiry Hu rough.) 





Fo])itlalion, 

10,009. 





Populat ion, 

.50,159. 



To i'.vl - 

31 

TtU- 

11,78.3 

10.017 

10,977 

I577(i 

9198 

12 

01130^12,0.70 

23,180 

13,110 2997|l2,248 

I’ltOTBST.t.NT OUniCilES: 









1 






Cliiiix'li of Eiiglaml 

11 

3573 

tool 

8.701 

1700 

>290 

2.700 

13 

7005 ! 

3327 

10,1.32 

,5.728 

1531 

3990 

llidepelldeilts 

3 


1000 

1588 

. 81.7 

(5.31 

7.80 

0 

1 MO 

3384 

1823 

2090 

473 

2407 

Partieular Uaptists 

1 

.. 

mi 

rm 

2*,ju 

111 

102 

1 

(107, 

1.717 

2214 

IkO 

200 

1480 

(leu. Baptist New Coii. 

2 

051 

ntiy 

1250 

172 


510 








llaptists (not ol/iertcUc 















(Ivlbicil) 

3 

372 

1128 

1.700 

570 

215 

870 








Society of Friends 

1 

300 


80(1 

42 

■il* 





. . 



.. 

U^iiitiiviaus 

1 



4.50 

217 


1(17 

i 

, ‘ 

300 

3(10 

02 


40 

Jllorat iaiis ... 


, , 

, . 




, , 

1 

3(Mt 


300 

100 


230 

M'esleyaii Methodists - 

3 

750 

MOO 

2210 

loii 

Ik 

OSS 

5 

IKK) 

2.307 

3.303 

2083 

118' 289.5 

MothotlistNewConiiev. 

i 1 

150 

330 

4S0 

2.70 


381 

1 

k 

110 

180 

100 


180 

Vriraltivo Metiiudists . 

2 

(1(50 

.732 

1192 

071 


1310 








Bible Christians 


. . 


, , 

, , 


, 

2 

.83' 

307 

480 

3.39 

101 

3-11 

We-slevau Assoei.ation - 



•1 . . 





i 

30' 

238 

208 

1.50 

.30 

140 

Wivsleyaii Ki'foniiers - 

1 

300 

374 

734 

5W 


082 

1 

80' 


80 


70 


New Churtih 

1 

100 

210 

310 

151 

,. 

85 


1 

J 





Isolated Coneregation * 

•• 

•• 

•* 

•• 




2 

120 

•• 

120 

•• 

07 

7.5 

Onrea CniiisiiAN Cits: 









! 






Roinnn Catholics 

2 


.700 

500 

1211 

.350 

700 

n 

00 ' 

320 

380 

600 

250 

250 

l.attur Lay Saints 

•• 


•• 



■ 


H 

300' 

1 

•• 

300 

50 

40 

250 


Colchester.—T he returiu omit to stHto the iininlior of tilCtnijt iu one plnee of worship hclondnft to the Churcb op 
Enolanv, Attoniled hy a miuimum uf tUO at n service; and in oiio Iwloiiging to tholKOErENDSKTS, nttonded hy a madmura 
of lou tienona at a tetvico. - The number of attendanls hi not giv on fur one place of worship belonging to the CbdecU OP 

England. 

CovBNTBt.—The retiimi omit to efate the number of mitingf In one place of worship belonging to the Chbech op 
England.—T lie nmulier of attemlantu is not giv on lor one place of worship belonging to the Cuobch op England : nor for 
one place belonging to an Isolated Congueoatiuk. 

pr.pT.—The returns omit to state the nunfter of siulnps In one pl^ of worship belonging to the CBoacit of England, 
nttondoil by « maximum numbor of SOO persons at a service; and in one place belon^ng to the Koman Oatiiolics, attended 
by a maximum number of 44 porsous at a servico.—Tbo number of of tenoants is not stated tor two plaeea of worship D^ondng 
to tho Cuuucu or Enoland. i w •« 


Devonport.—IT ta returns omit to state tho number of thtinga in one place of worship belonging to an laoiATED Con- 
esEuATioN, attended by a maximum number of tIO persons at a service. 

1 3 





























CENSUS, 1851 :-RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

Table F.— contimietl. 


[England 






Number of 



•dJ 



AtteiidniitH at 



0 


Xunibev 

Public Worsliip 

0 

Number 

41 



on Sunday, 



u 


of Siltiugs. 

Marl'll 30, 1851 

Cl 

of Sittings. 

s 



[ineluding S'lii. 

X 

o.e 



day Si'holar.s], 

oB 


UsS, 

6 

'-d 

ri 

Aa 2 

ac 5 

<A fs 

1= li H 

ri - W- 

UsSZ 

ll 

/I 

Free. | 

Appro¬ 

priated. 

Total. 

I 


1)0 VEU. 

(Munirtpal Unrough.) 
Population, 


Tot.it, • 1 21 

Proth.st \ ai' Cut) itoiiu.s. 
Churl'll of Unjrlaml - 7 

I’ri'f.hy. Ch. )u England .. 
IiiiU'priKlonls - - U 

Conoral Uaplists - 1 

I’artionlar Eaptist.s - 1 

Baptisti (imf otherwise 
deJiveU) - - - 1 

Soficly of P/u'nils - 1 

Unitarians - - 

'VVoslo.ian Mothodisls - .'1 

IWethodi'.t New Oonnox. .. 
Primitive Methodists - ., 


OtiieuChristian Cits.; 
ttoraaii Catliolics 
Latter Day Saints - 

Jews .... 



ltl3' 

11.3.38 

6.80.7 

3,311 .1807 

1362 

21t9 

7111 

18.71 

270(> 2818 

27!r 

• • 

l»7l 

T2.7(l 

15 i. 

!; 1.77 

, , 

., 

560 


•. .. 

11)9 

490 

s'jlK) 

233 

(id 319 



.389 

2!U 

UMI 268 

l^i 


180 

18 

19 

18.7 

. . 

.7,8 i 

1069 

H2- 

29.7 705 



306 






70 

89 I;l1) 

30 

9 

39 

00 

00 



DUDLEY. 

H'arliameiitnnj Boro iigh .) 
Population, 37.962. 

32 IrSCT* so-tt ’ l.’'.,91l[ 9128 !u7l! 7707 


2311 I7t.5 1211 

390 .. 300 

836 ., t7i 

221 (10 100 

JllO 60 100 

3.'i0 270 2,10 

18 

190 .. 182 

I.- 1 I .2 79.-. 1290 

1330 661 lir.O 

737 535 990 


1 

2991' 

2700 

5694 

200 

150 

050 

420 

7.78 

1178 

56' 

.76 

100 

2.70 

.700 

7.70 

3.7o! 


3.70 

170' 


170 



.700 

,862 

1351 

2216 

1910 

I.VIO 

2 . 7.79 

7.76 

441 

1200 

1 

200' 

‘238 

438 

lo." 

1 


1.1,7 


10 

10 



EXETER. 

(Mu met go I Hofongli .) 


Total - j to 

Protestant Cituuches. ! 
Chureh of England - 2.7 
Churl'll of Seotlaiid 
Pre.sby. Ch. in England .. 
Independents - - 2 

Particular Baptists - 3 

Baptists ()io< otherwise 
defined) - - - .. 

.Society; of Friends - 1 

Uriitariaus - - 1 

'Wesleyan Methodists - 2 

Primitive Methodists - .. 

Bible Christians - - 1 

Wesleyan Assoeiation - .. 

Wesleyan lleformers - 1 

1/Hiiiitingdon’s Connex. .. 
New Church - - .. 

Brethren - - - 1 

Isolated Congregations 1 

OinER Christian Cns.; 
Roman Catho]ie.s - 1 

Cath.A Apos.Churcli - .. 

Latter Day Saints - .. 

Jews - • - - 1 




Population,: 

32,818. 

10 

5981 

11,04.3:18,4.77 

V2,2S5 

1 

2.7 

3661 

6649 10,849 

7,8.72 

‘2 

180 

siri 1072 

s'>57 

3 

140 

890 103(1 

960 

i 

7(V’t 

!! 70(1 

.74 

1 

100 

700 800 

.364 

2 

2.70 

1130 ]»i0 

!»20 

i 

.3(hP 

5(V) 8(10 

i;x) 

i 

11.7 

2,30 SK 

sw 

i 

200 

200 

15(1 

1 

200 

8UU 10(}<) : 

1 

700 

1 

100 

100 200 i 

.. i 

250 

1 

.38 

52 90 

48 


FINSBURY. 

(ParUamnttary Borough.) 
Population, 323,772. 


127 .71,571! 89,129 60,899 11 ,on 17,620 


46 21 . 11 . 26,1(!tri8,879K0,f.ni 6891; 

1 120 180 1 6IKI 250 ..; 

.765 <135 1.5(M) 

t212 9958 15,070 

19 2388 («»93' ,8661 


1 20 180 200 
0H216 1588 6,804 

3 268 962 1230 


.305 354 650 

50 V.70 200 

!! 520 520 

12i(; 6.70 1766 


1,370 640 2010 
300 .. 300 
700 .. 700 



IJovEa.— The retunui omit to state thenumher of eatings in one plneool worship belonging to the Latter Day Saints, 
atleniled by a maximum nnmhcr of 130 persons at a service. - The number of atUndanU Is not given for one place of worship 
belonging to the (lENEnAL BaI’TIstS) and for (me plwe belonging to the Homan CATBowcs.-lveiMer eiutnge noraiUnd- 
ants are given for one place of warship iHilonging to the Latter Day .Haints. 

Exeter.—< lie number of sfiKnps is not given for one place of worship belonging to tho Ciioncn of England, attended 
by a maximum number of IIO persons at a service; and for one place belonging to the 1A STicvLAa Baptists, attended 
by a maximum number of nno persons at a service. -The number of attendants is not given for one place of worship belonglog 
to the Ciiunrii or Esolahd. Aeitter sittings nor altendants arc given for one plaoe at worship belonging to tlic ChubrH 

OF England. r . ^ , 

nNsaoBY,—The numlgr of sMlnas la not given for one place of worship helongina to the Cbdrcu op England, 
attended by a maximum number of .319 persons at a service ; tor two places belonging to tlip Pabticdlah Baptists, attended 
by a maximum number 01 liw persons at a scrvlim ; for the place of worship belonging to Lady JIuntinodon's CONNEXION, 
attended by a nmximum nuiiihcr of'2006 persons at a servicn; fur Hvo places lioliinging to Isolated Conoiiegations, 
attended byamaxlmumnninberof 1)7(1 iiorsuiis at a sen Ice; and fur one pints) belonging to tlio Rohan Catuolics, attoiided by a 
maximum number of 2Wi persons at n service. The number of attendants Is not given for niurplaccsof worship iMlonging to the 
VaNBonoF England; tor one plnco belonging to the Indei'endents; and tor one place belonging totlieKosiANCATUOLics. 
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SUMMARY TABLES. 


Table F.— cmtinued. 



Number 
of Sittings. 


Number of 
Attendants at 
Pui)lic Worship 
on Sunday, 
March .'W, 18S1 
[including Sun¬ 
day Scholars]. 




fhVrPSHEAT). 
{Municipn! BorniiffJi,) 
Population, 25,SIW. 


Tot\L - at 8890 3841 9081 3.519 2124 -fml 


PnOTESTAM CntTROnES: 
Church of England 
Presby. Cli. in England* 
Independents 
Pirticular Baptists 
Wesleyan Slethodisis - 
Methodists,NewOon nex 
Primitive Methodists - 
Isolated Congregations 

Other Ciriiisri.tx Ciis.- 
Boiuan CailiolicSj 


.516 255| 661 

(»0 lOOej 392 
.. 31ll U9 


300 200 


Numlier of 
Attendants at 
I’ublic Worship 
on Sunday, 
Marcii 30,1851 
i including Sun¬ 
day Sclioliirs]. 


Total - ; 

Protestant CinjRciiEs: 

Church 0 f E ngtand 
Presby. Ch. in England 
Independents - 
Particular Baptists 

General Baiitiats, New 
Connexion 

Baptists {not otherwise 
(lejinoil) • - .. 

Society of Friends - ^ i 
Unitarians - - 1 

Wesleyan Methodists - 3 

MethodistNcwConnox. 1 2 

Mmitivo Methodists - 1 3 

Bible Christians - - .. 

Wesleyan Association - .. 
Wesleyan lleformers - 
lA lluntingdon'sConnex. 

Isolated Congregations 2 480 

Other Christian Chs.: 

Homan Catholics - 
letter Day Saints - .. 

JewE . . - 1 30 


3VS5 

2199 2163 

610 

.. 519 

.316 

431 270 

200 

• 

17 

in' .* 

210 

..j 1.30 

071 

216: 689 

3-47 

.3‘Kll 333 

500 

60i»| 900 

400 

1 

•■1 

..1 -150 

180 

..| 150 

* * 

169 00 

11 

.. 22 


21 3611 813-1 18.815 

3 208 1128 1776 

7 790 2368 3858 

9 1100 2511 3614 


2 190 248 438 

1 14.S .. 118 

8 768 1312 2320 

3 255 177 ‘132 

2 118 210 358 

3 373 431 804 

1 . 

7 430 98 510 

3 350 9.50 1300 

2 100 .. 252 



Oatsshkad. -Tho number of atumlanu U not givenltorjwo places of worship belonging to the ChcrcB or Esolasd. 

GBEBNWICH.-The returns omit to state the number of siHi'ngs In one plaee of worshte belonging to tho PABTicrLAa 
BAPTISTS, attondod by a maximum numborofljOpersonsaasorvico; and mono place belonging to an ItoiATKnCoNOKA 
■oation, attended byainazimumof200 persons.—Tue numberof ailendauts is not given for one plnee otjvoreldp bolongim 

to an Isolated CoNuB soATioN. _ 

i4 




































OEiNSUS, 1851 :-RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

Table R— conlimed. 


[England 


RELIGIOUS l| 
DENOMIXATIOX. 


Xumhcr 
of Sittings. 


fij 1 rt 

^ I ° 

I c, i H 


ABltlllOr of 
Attciiilants ;it 
Publii! AVorsUip 
on Suinlav, 
Jlarch;«), 1S51 
[ini-lmliun Sun¬ 
day Sdiolai’sJ. 


XuinlxT of 
Attciulants at 
Xumta'r Public WorsIiii> 
on Sunday, 

of Sittings. Alavch 30,13.)1 


itnrannffTTjM 


•i 0.2 -g 

d- -1 S. H 



Piioirf-T V V r OurucHEs • 
Clmvoh of England • <1 

Indopendonts • - .. 

IV.vticidar llaplLsts - .. 

Gi'iicrid Hnptist Xow 
I'onnexion - 1 

Society of Friends - .. 

Unitarians - - .. 

AVoslcj an ifotliodists - 2 

AleMiodistsXowCouni'x. 2 
Primitiv o Aletliodists - 1 
AA'i'slcyan Itefovincvs - 1 
Lsnlaled Congrcgnlioiis 

OinER CiruLsi r ts Ciis.. | 
Koiiiaii f'atliolics ' l 
Latter Day Saints - .. 


H.VLIl'W.V. 

(JfKiiirijml Jiiiroiii/h.) 
Population, :i;!.."iS2. 

13 2U)S j 73SJ dO.V.'i jlMollH.2 

i i ! 


0 issn .30S1 ISll 2901! i2.j,S!S 2; 


3511 203 


133 11123 2;li;(i 973 3111 


11(1 1.500 I 1010 


1.31 2Sill 
■piO 200,' 


IIUDIIERSPIELI). 

{I’lti'liiiiui ii((ir!/ Uoroiifftt.) 

l*()])idaficin, 30.330. 

I.52sjll,259 1.5,737 

3753 .'1309 ri329 

j 

201.5 377,5 1 .5790 

3070 202oj 2309 

llgl; 2ir.O 2910 

1717 201' 9U.S 

40 2K0 ; 320 

1 1 

82 30 218 

1 ' ^ ^ 

42li .. j '120 

73 « 

Kill 120 1 220 

120 ... 90 

Cli.S 23.50 j 3.521 

1703 282, 1307 

2011 910 ' 1212 

198 235' .525 

20(l' 1:12 1 032 

318 210 rtigl 





(.Vntnci 

pal Ilnrouf/Ii 

.) 





Popnlation, 

34,090. 



Tot,\t, - 

.51 

12,109 


<‘Wf,1T7 

20,921 

2223 

1S,S'2S 

PnOIESTAST Cbukciies ; 




1 




Churdi of England 

15‘ 

4830 

11318 

12„S30 


311 

5101 

United Presliy. Ulmri li 

1 

470 

130 

lllili 

117 


H'J 

Independents s 

8 

icon 

4372 

5978 

29.S3 

51 

2333 

Piirticular, Baptists 

2 

110 

1000 

fl40 

525 

a 

nil 

B .1 pt is ts (not otl lenv i.se 








deliiK'd) 

2 

.. 


.. 

60 

. 

5(1 

Society of Friends 

1 

3311 

.* 

33(1 

111 

6 

,. 

Unitarians 

I 

90 

400 

■190 

220 


130 

AA'esleyan Methodists - 

7 

1302 

11004 

7456 

4123 

. 

3933 

.MethodistsXcwConnex. 

2 

205 

875 

1080 

600 

. 

3,30 

Primitive Methodists • 

5 

620 

2130 

2750 

2714 

. 

27;«1 

AVesleyan Assoeialioii - 


. . 

. a 

. . 

.. 



AA'esleyan Ilefomiei's - 

1 

500 

5(ri 

1000 

1450 

. . 

1WM) 

Brethren ... 

1 

383 

327 

710 

380 

«I0 

800 

Isolated Congregations 

2 

534 

.* 

634 

1.38 

334 

137 

Other UnEisTiAN Cits. : 








Roman Catholics 

1 

428 

200 

628 

1200 

. . 

850 

Latter Bay Saints 

1 

500 

.. 

500 

70 

00 

160 

Jews 

1 

35 

60 

B5 

74 

17 

21 



H»»PEB»FIEI,D.—The namber of attauianta ia not iilvcn for nno pi#'® of worahip bclonulng to tlie AVesictas Hetbo- 
PtsTi. 

Iluu.—The number of liuingi U not glrcn for one place of vrnrahip bclonplng to the Haptists (not otherwiae defined), 
attended hy a maximum number of BO poraona at a laervlco.—A’eftAfr. aitthyi iior attendanu are given lor two placea or 
worship bclonung to the Ohubcii of Exolani) ; for ouo place belonging to tlie Haftists (not otborwiie dchnod) ; and for 
one plaaa belonging to the Pbihitiye Methodists. 
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T-vni-E F.— continued.^ 


EELlGIOrs 

DENOMINATIOX. 

Vs 

z> 

h 

1 

57 

r 

Numhc 

of Sittiiif 

r 

TS 

o 

Niunhcr of 
.Mteiidimts at 

Puhlic Worship 

mi Sunday, 
Mnrcli 30,1851 

Lincludiiig Sun¬ 

day Srhohirs]. 

o 

Ji 

V 

y 

5 

O P 

.a 4 

Numlicr 

of SitUmri,. 

Nunil er of 
Allc'iidants at 
I’lililic A'l'orsliii) 

6ii Sundiiv, 
March 30,1851 
. lueliuhnR Sun¬ 
day Scholars]. 

§ if ? 


hi. \ 

ll 

*1^1 

A 

fcw tij 

c c 

*uoou 

-.loijv 

• ^ 

Free. 

it 

Pn 2 

-3 e. 

Total. 



KIDDIIRMINSTKH. 

-- 

■ 


KING’S LYNN. 





{JIuiiirijKtl /Inroiiffli.) 




JIvniripnl Ihmwtqh.) 





Poimlahoii, l.S 012. 





Popnlatinn, 19.33,- 



Tl) PAL - 

1.-. 


3r>2» 

n(i,s.3 


801 

JOiM 

1,3 

1257 

.3145 

9.302 

5l)7G 

1707 

;i2u2 

ProIKisTAVT Clip ItC'UES: 















(lliuroli of TOiigl.’Uiil 

r> 

2.V>ti 

2(!8<t 

531.3 

2789 

4S4 

r> 

4 

1321 

161(1 

371 4 

2(3)0 

1.311 

970 

JiKli'Ix'iiileiits 

1 

1(10 

1000 

1100 

.333 


:$(io 

1 

2.38 

7(») 

9,38 

.338 

.. 

3S6 

P.Trluuil.TP Unfiti.sls 

1 

120 

280 

UM 

221 


181 

») 

370 

7.30 

1120 

740 

. , 

616 

Society of FrionUa 

• 


.. 





1 

120 

_ 

120 

7 

1 

, , 

UiiitiiiTaiis 

1 

oO 

.300 

rcA) 

311 


1.37 

1 

146 

lot 

250 

120 



W'cslcynn Mcl.lioilists - 

i! 

310 

s'»50 

SDO 

100 

107 

(is:> 

1 

276 

881 

1160 

(>25 

100 

4 Si 

Pi iiiiitivc Mi'thodists - 

2 

110 

110 

2.30 

210 

. . 

•2; 13 

1 

nil 

41? 

.530 

3)3 

281 

:^>(» 

AVt'sh van .^.ssocLTfioii - 



. . 





1 

1.3(1 

1.30 

300 

102 

71 

IIKI 

Woslctaii lli'foiTiicrs - 

. 

. . 

. . 





1 

4(81 .300 

900 

281 


ISO 

L'HimUiifnloii'sCoiniPx. 

1 

2.30 

t7o 

7(10 

260 


300 


.. 

.. 

• • 



•• 

OrriETi CiimsTrAN Cits.: 















Itomaii Catliolics 

1 

2.30 


250 

300 

150i .. 

1 



3.50 


__ 


Latter Day Saints 



•• 

•• 



.. 

1 

1(11 


100 

iH) 

•• 

•• 





CAM HETIf. 





IJ'IEDS. 





(I'drlntDicntnrii ltevou<ik ) 



{JfUHicipaf 




• Pofiiilahoii, 2 

31,34.3. 





Population, 

172,270. 


I'OTAT, - 

!l« 

22,SHI 

36.92.3 (il,(ttU 

10,240 

1 

ViO5|:i2.K0 

137 

js.Col 12.804 

70,4SS 

19,392 

Ji *r,2 

29,280 

PKOTESI AST CntrECHES: 















t'liiiiTli of Eiiglancl 

36 

13,yT5 

22 468 

.38,223 

24,723 

2sni',17.77s 

30 

0760 10.193 

25,43fi 

I3,.530 6106 

8,358 

Iiul(‘li('Uilriits 

l.T 

2(12(1 

7092 

9712 

(i.Sj4 

1072 

.3694 

11 

l!»l50 

(»255 

8303 

3428 

IHI 

2564 

Particular Itnptisls 

12 

107S 

3216 

0374 

3.368 

746 

057 () 

9 

1216 

269.3 

3941 

lo50 

698 

1080 

Sivitcli Daptisls - 



, , 

. . 




1 

1511 


130 

35 

48 

12 

fieiiiTnl Daplists, New 















Coniit'.viou 

, , 


.. 





•1 

3011 

856 

1130 

469 


477 

llautistiS (iiul ulherii'ine 















tlt/iiicd] 

1 

100 

. . 

100 



3.3 

1 

104, 436 

510 

235 


159 

Sociclv of Friends 

1 

334 


331 

117 

72 


1 

11(16' 

11(81 

ulti) 

169 

. . 

1'lilt ana as 


, , 




.. 


3 

6!Hl' .3.30 

1210 

no(> 

.. 

227 

■Waslcyaii lilt'thodists - 

12 

2262' 302(! 

.32,SS 

3202 

13 3719 

2(1 

760112„871 

20.173 

9(,14 

2193 

8089 

Mctliodisl, New Uoiinox. 

1 

120: 4(i2 

582 

219 


s 160 

7 

642 

2075 

2717 

1373 

711 

1311 

PriiiiitiVH JTctlioilists - 

r, 

'MIO i .30 , 180 

103 

16 

' 131 

13 

1607 


3900 

1507 

69S 

1698 

Jlil)l(‘I'livistiaiis 

I 

110 

1161 2.36 

1291 .. 

258 



, . 

. . 




Weslcvaii .Vssocintioii - 

1 

no' 70 

160 

87 


52 

10 

li.3S 

2916 

4.35 4 

1796 

725 

1643 

AVcslc’vau UofoniK'i's - 

• 1 

1011 

2.3 

12.3 

110 

.. 

110 

4 

2*10' 

200 

650 

732 

1030 

L Uuiitingdon’sComicx. 

1 

100 

400 

.300 

310 


200 

B 


.. 





Xetv Cliurcli 

. . 


. . 

.. 




H 

130 

700, 

850 

80 


110 

Brctliri'ii 



* .. 





B 

4.30 

100 

250 

271 

, , 

aso 

Isolated Cotigrctfaticms 

B 

820 

• • 

820 

25(i 

oil 

75 

s 

280 

• • 

280 

195 

181 

659 

OntEU CintisTiAS Cus.: 















Roman Catholics 

, , 

, , 



, , 



0 

400 

820 

1220 

36+1 

36.3 

1000 

Oath. Biiil Afios. Church 

1 

400 


dlW 

250 

.3(MI 

Sou 


, , 

. • 




^ .' 

Ijattor Day Saints 

3 

310 

•• 

310 

190 

210 

333 

1 

2401 .. 

201 

10(1 

150 

200 

Jews ... 

•• 

•• 

•• 




■■ 

2 

0(1 

50 

ito 

46 

86 

•• 


KiDDEaMiNMTER.-'riic nuiiil)prufa^f/’H(ta«M IS not eiven for uno pi. oc ot wi>;»lup lirloiiKinv' to fheCiiUBcii up England. 
—Xeilher tiltvinn nor atlindanl* are such lor one place of norsliip lieluii^'iiit; to the rniMlxiVE Methodists. 

IjAmiieth, - Tba returus omit to state the number of sittings in one place ot w orehip bclongine to tlie Wesleyax Metho¬ 
dists, attoiulcil by a niasiinuin number of 10 persons nt a sen ice; in two tilncc^ hclonKiiip to tlie I'iiiMiTit K Methodists, 
nttrnuoiUiy a maximum number of 4(1 persons at a service; and in one place boIouEiii); to the I.atteh Day Saints, attended 
by a maximum nmnber of SO persons at a service —Tito number ofatleiidanta U nut Riven for two places of worship beluaging 
to the Established Uiiuhgh ; for one place belonging to the Independenis ; and for one place nelonging to an Isolated 
COKOHEOATIOM. 

Leeda—T he returns omit to stato the numbv of sittings in ojie place of worship bolonRiim to the Established CuoBcn, 
attended by n maximum number of (IS pereonirat a service; in one place.beloiiglng to the rASTlcoLAR ItAPTlSTS, attended 
by a maximum number of 180 persons at a service; in two places WlonginR to the Wesleyan Methodists, attended by a 
maximum number of lOP persons at a sert ice; in one place bcloiigiiig to the Wesleyan UrroBMEBS, attended by a maxi¬ 
mum number 7S0 persons at a sertiee; and in three places belonging to Isolated CoNonKOATlONS, attended by a maxi¬ 
mum number ot osft persons at a service.—The number of attendants is not given for two places of worship beionging tojthc 
Established Chbech. rums 































RELIGIOUS 

DKNOJIINATIOX. 


CENSUS, 1S51RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

Table F.— continued. 


Number of 
Attendants at 
Public WorLship 
on Sunday, 
March iifi, 1851 
[meliuhun Sun¬ 
day Scholars], 


[England 



Number 


of Sit lings. 

i 

<65 

1 h*; 73 

1 sS ■§ 


1 -IS. EH 


LUICESTEB. 
(Mhhu'i i>itl ISoroliffli) 
Populalloii, <i0,581. 


Tom, - 

.15 

11,110 

13,5, 8 

25,008 16,930 

52S(t 

15,522 

Peotkst (A c Ciirnf ri im ; 








Chorch of England 

0 

1271 

1251 


6.881 

1036 

6021 

Church of Scotland 


• . 


.. 


. . 

• . 

United Pi-cshy. Church 

. . 







Presby. Cli. in Engl.iiiA 








Koformed Irish ITcslij. 


.* 


.. 


. . 


Independents 


111! 

1190 

2631 

1700 


1237 

Particular Uaptists 

5 

1562 

16.52 

3211 

2519 

200 

1715 

General Baptists, Ninv 
Connexion 

5 

1121 

1^005 

3129 

:!250 


2113 

Uaptists flint othenvisc 
defiiied) 




, . 


* ' 


Society of I'nmiils 

1 

280 

.. 

280 

78 

41 

.. 

Unltariyiis 

1 

20 

1.50 

470 

350 

. . 

280 

W'esley.an Methodists - 

2 

356 

1216 

1572 

7.50 

79 

800 

MethodislNewCoimet. 


. . 

.. 

•• 

. . 

.. 

. . 

Primitive Methodists ■ 

3 

.310 

781 

1121 

.555 

285 

960 

Weslejan Association - 

1 

160 

600 

760 

320 

200 

500 

Indcpei identMe thod ist.s 


250 


250 

. . 

110 

10 

Wesleyan Boformers - 

1 

250 

800 

105<> 

6.83 

.. 

630 

Welsli Calv. Methodists 

. . 

.. 

.. 

« ., 

e. 


. . 

I/IIuntingdoii'sCoiinex 


.. 


.. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Sandemanians 

. . 

.. 

.. 


. . 

. . 

. . 

New Church 

.. 

.. 



• s 



I.solatcd Cohgrcgations 

1 

600 

■■ 


175 


100 

OlUBRCHKISTfAK CBS.; 








Roman Catholics 

1 

200 

350 

550 

636 

185 

197 

Cath. and Apos. Churcli 

.. 

.. 

.. 


. . 

. . 

. . 

Latter Day Saints 

1 

250 

•• 

250 

• • 


296 

Jews ... 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 



59 117,3651(50,515 18,091 1733 36,433 

2 20 J630 2650 730 310 200 

1 60 1100 1160 1566 .. 425 

t 70 3830 3900 2588 838 1150 

1 120 .. 120 . 

10 2i:l7 550 5 7912 3590 2M'. 34H9 

lO'JO 3300 1390 1 283 110 1411 


730 

1100 

2130 


.. 

910 

181 

1610 

1791 

1192 

.57.52 

.891-4 

620 

1100 

2020 

100 

900 

1300 

937 

1191 

2131 

1118 

3123 

1241 

1.50 

* 

150 

200 

400 

COO 

1.308 

787 

2095 

7273 

6915 

14,218 

100 

.. 

100 

9 


9 

180 

680 

710 


910 289 130 


662 


146 130 


LEiCEHTEa —The numher o(tillendanU le not giren for two plaoeiiof worihip Iwlnngini; to the Kstablisiied Olivacn. 


to the Jews. 


rf a««BdoK<« is not viTon for three places of worship helont^g to the Established Onvacii; for one pleeo tolongiiui to the 
Rbfobmrd Irish 1 AesittTLRiANs; lor one place belomnng to the PABTicutAB Baptists i and for two places bMonging 





















AND Walks.] 


SUMMARY TABLES, 

Tablk r _ continued. 
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BELiaiOUS 

DENOMINATION. 

1 

^ umber of Places of 1 

"Worship. 1 

of 

i 

h 

'umbel 

Sitting 

< 3. 

o 

H 

Nur 

Attei 

Public 

on 

Marcl 

riucln 

days 

1 

nber 

dan 

Wo 

Sunt 

130, 

ilintt 

ehoh 

sf 

of 

iS at 

rship 

lay, 

1861 

Snii- 

irs], 

S to 

r*' 5 
W" 

o 

7» 

01 

o 

a 

? 

^.c 

II 

A 

0 

i 

u 

Vuinbi 

Sittu 

fe-ei 

O.R 

AC 

ri 

•w 

& 

Number 
Attendant 
I’ublic AVer 
on Sund 
Mareli 30, ] 
[iiicludini; 
day Sehola 

AW ' • ri 

5 ^ ^ § 

O - ^ P 

S'" -5- 

Df 

at) 

ship 

W, 

861 

{un¬ 

i’s]. 

1 

Z 'M) 



CITY OP LONDON. 
{Munieiptil Dorouyli.) 
Population, 127,869. 



MACCLESFIELD. 
(Slumcipal Borough.) 
Population, 39,048. 


Totat. - 

11.1 

1 

8,1187 

iO.233 

17,570 

!1,57.5 

1721 

I0,80J 

27 


8742 


7782 

3233 

*11 Oft 

Protest antCiutkcifes 















Church of Eiu;taiul 

rs 

11,1 tft 

16,053 

11,199 

18,790 

1055 

10,018 

7 

3201 

12-23 

7129 

3584 

2297 

1918 

United Prcshy. Clmrch 

•j 

800 

1200 

3000 

93.5 

.. 

1250 

• • 

•• 

• • 




• 

Prcsby. Ch. in EiiKtaiid 

2 

.. 

530 

1180 

4()0 

*■ 

370 


•• 

. . ^ 

.. 

.. 


• -* 

Independents 

10 

1869 

.5837 

7706 

4790 

150 

3310 

3 

347 

1210 

1567 

.150 

36 

5.34 

Ctcucral Baptists 

.. 

. . 

.. 

• . 



. . 

1 

100 

hxt 

.500 


. . 

200 

Particular Baptists 

Baptists (not otherwise 

1 

737 

119.5 

1932 

602 


851 

1 

•• 

• • 


16 

21 

-• 

defined) - - 

• • 

•• 

•• 





1 

1^ 

• • 

100 

62 

31 

IS 

Society of Erienda 

>. 

.. 


. . 


. . 

•- 

1 

230 


2.'J0 

37 

21 

»• 

Unitarians 

2 

.•{00 

• 

020 

9-20 

2,52 


110 

1 

100 

2.50 

3.50 

1.50 

SOO 

• • 

Moravians 

3 

1100 

.. 

1100 

218 


126 

.■ 


.. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• 

Wisleyan Mcthodi-sts ■ 

4 

.■186 

1216 

1032 

97.8 

50 

1080 

4 

727 

1319 

2040 

1230 

209 

1377 

Methodist NewConnex. 


.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 


3_ 

1.300 

800 

2100 

522 

165 

634 

Primitive Methodists - 





. . 


.. 

2 

216 

238 

481 

330 

30 

241 

Wes. Meth. Association 



V . 

.< 




1 

150 

160 

310 

151 


136 

IiFHuiitirigd(m’HConnc.x. 

1 

100 

720 

820 

100 


600 

.. 


ee 

.. 




Sandemanians 

1 

200 

.. 

200 

200 

. . 

. . 

.. 

.. 


. . 

. . 

• . 

« • 

Isolated CoiDtregatious 

3 

200 

315 

1315 

476 


113 

.. 

.. 

. . 

.. 


. . 

• * 

Lnther.ins - 

I 

120 

too 

620 

90 

. . 

• 


: . 

.. 

. . 


. . 

«• 

Eroiich Protestants 

Eefornied Olnirch in 

1 

t 

280 


280 

150 


lOo 



•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• « 

the Netherlands - 

Other CiiEisTtAX Cna.: 

1 

350 

« 

3.50 

70 









• t 

Roman Catholics 

1 

-• 

- 

2500 

1350 

• • 


1 

660 

l40 

800 

990 

. . 

880 

Greek Church 

1 

105 


105 

160 





.. 

. . 

. . 

, , 

• • 

GomiBii Civlholics 

I 

100 

200 

300 

500 

• . 

200 


*. 

.. 

« . 

.. 

« • 

• « 

lAitter Day Eaiuts 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

» * 

•• 

•• 

•• 


200 

Jews . . . 

6 

000 

1887 

2187 

1104 

4tl« 

713 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 



Macclbsheld.—I lls nturns omit to Btotc the number of tittmus In one plnce of worship belonging to the Pabticula* 
UAFTun. nttoniled bjr n mnximum number of *4 jienaas at a service; and in one place belonaing to the Lattbk Uat 
Saimti, attended by a maairaum number of 2C0 persons at a service. ^ 
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Tahle E_ continued. 


RELIGIOUS 

DEXOMINATIOX 

1 o 

Is 

M 

Oi 

o.S" 

Number 

of Sittings. 

Number of 
Atteudiiiits at 
Pnblie IVorsliip 
on Sundiiy, 
■Mareh 30,1851 
[including Sun¬ 
day Seliolara |. 

£ 

U 

3 

^ r*! 
0 ^ 

Number 

of Sittings. 

Number of 
Atteiidinits ;it 
Public Wnrsliip 
oil Sunday, 
Mareh 30,18.51 
[IIK ludilig Sun¬ 
day .Scholars]. 

3i 

fp 

Yi 

Free. 

Appro- 

priatcd. 

Total. 

5 ^ 

o c 

|i 

iJS 

t 

^ p} 

o w 

i'p 

Y 

6 

< ft 

•P^iej, 

tiJ 

^ c 

ci ^ 

•SlU 

-no.\3 



■ ( 

MAIDSTONE. 

.V(( »«■/'jiiil JloniiKjh.) 
Po|)ulatinn, 20,7tO. 



MAXt'llKSTER. 
[{.ffitniiufwl JSoroiijih.) 
ropidation. .303,382. 


Total - 

17 

3522 

31 Oj 

10,327 

GOOl 

3 too 

31 tS 

122 

15,03; 

(10,892 

95,929 


S8(18j32,01S 

Protest 1% r (.'iiL KciiEa: 















Church of Eti:;lan(l 

G 

2519 

2S13 

57S2 

3738 

2.m 

1213 

32 

11, P«s 

. 

.18,120 

20,0.10 

1810 

11.375 

, Chiu’ch of Scollaiid • - 


•• 



• • 

• • 


2 


lOlU) 

KWO 

280 

lull 

100 

United Prosby. Chureli 


•• 



•• 


•• 

2 

1 

200 ; soo 

10(10 

820 

-■ 

950 

Presby. Ch. in Eiiirlaiid 


•• 

•• 





t 


3070 

3020 

20(10 

710 

1150 

Independents 

1 

209 

500 

700 

37(' 

.53 

2(j 1 

19 

1300! 8.392 

1 

12,098 

6396 

210 

2(1(11 

Partieuliir Uaptists 

3 

225 

1002 

1227 

721 

2G2 


7 

1780 

2170 

■ 42.50 

1727 

01 

is.5.5 

•• 

Baptists (not uthevicisf 
. MjhKd) 

. . 

. . 






1 

, ,3C 

201 

210 

1 

.. ' 150 

i 

2(11) 

'Soeietj ofl’riends 

1 

•• 


2.-.0 

37 

20 


1 

i;«o| 

1.'130 

■153 

•202 


Unilnnans 

1 

150 

250 

400 

138 


so 

4 

(120 

2080 

2700 

1210 

1(10 

500 

Wcsle} an Methodists - 

1 

23G 

810 

10 hi 

tS8 

77 

.387 

17 

1789 

8181 

12,973 

6103 

731 

.5C'.5 

Methodist New Counex. 

•• 



•• 

•• 



2 

uoo 

550 

11,50 

559 


191 

Primitive Mcdliotlists - 

1 

G2 

130 

192 

53 

r»(t 

22 

5 

715 

1141 

ISjO 

1113 

105 

1150 

Bible Christians 




• • 

• • 


• • 

1 

1.50 

300 

1.50 

157 

177 

•• 

■Wesleyan Asset iation - 

•• 

•• 

•• 




• • 

10 


203(1 

5271 

2362 

137 

1.5.31 

• Welsh Calvinistic Meth. 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

40 

2(10 

300 

. , 

150 

Ihl 

L'Huntingdon's Connex. 

1 

•• 

GOO 

GOO 

500 



1 

61 

513 

577 

322 


4,33 

New Cliureli 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

2.50 

500 

750 

.3.50 


200 

Isolated Conpix-gations 

2 

130 

• t 

130 

12 


.50 

2 

220 

•• 

220 

85 


ICO 

Dtuee Chkibtiae Chs.: 















Roman Catholics 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

.. 

* * 

.. 

7 

3100 

3150 

(1850 

19,880 

1052 

3017 

Greek Church 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

1 

80 

•• 

86 

GO 


•• 

Jews ... 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

- 

2 

G8 

SCO 

428 

150 

80 

110 


"Maimtone—T ho number of oCtewlanM Ig not glroti for ono place of worship IielonshiK to the Chubch op 

ANOLANDg 


MAiiCRiST£B.--Tlie nnxnber of attmlanU \i not glrcn for fly® plnce^ of worslilp telonging to tho CBITSCH op 
£K{ 2t.AifX», and fur ono placo of wonbip belooi^ng to the INPEPjsmoxnxs. 
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SUMMARY TABLES. 
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Tahle F.— continned. 


RELIGIOUS 

DUNOMINATIOJiT. 

7J 

(w 

1 

'5.2 

Niiuibcr 

of Sittings. 

Number of 
Attendants at 
Public Worsliip 
on Sunday, 
March 30,18.31 
[iiieluding Sun¬ 
day Scholars]. 

Number of Places of 
AVorship. 1 

Number 

of Sittings 

Number of 
Attend.auLs at 
I'ulilie Worship 
on Sunday, 
March 30,1851 
[iueliidirig Sun¬ 
day Seliotars], 

n 

3f5 

. 

O' 

f! 

Ps 

Ka 

S'C 

■«! P. 

*3 

-M 

o 

H 


i s' 

h 

W" 

6 

i. 

Appro¬ 

priated. 

*3 

-4-1 

& 


I 

4, VI 



{I‘a 

MAKYLKBONE. 
rliamentary liorovgh.) 
Population, 370,9,I?. 

■' 1 

1 

; 

1 


^ MERTHYR TYBFIb. 
(PartiameHtary J)t>rot(gh.] 
Popidation, 03,080. 


To I'AL - 

120 

■ir,,7.'.2 

39,.570 

08,753 

77,055 

IS, ITI 

] 

17,175 j 

1 

84 

I6,7fl7 

10,670 

34,029 

! 

22,706 4936 

28,159 

rUOIESTANT CUbllCUKS : 

• 






1 

1 

1 








Church of Uughiiid 

•*>5 

22,S,>8 

30,102 

62,085 

49, MIS 

I5,3r.o|20,301 

10 

1602 

916 

3764 

14t3 

7« 

18.37 

Tinitcil Preshy. Churdi 

1 

80 

001) 

080 

210 

.. 

150 

.. 

.. 

. . 

1 

. . 


, • 

Preshy. Ch. in Eiiglaiid 

2 

7,82 

1900 

2082 

177.3 

.. 

10.80 

a. 

.. 


. . 

.. 


. * 

Independents 

17 

81U 

818U 11,603 

1 

9205 

809 

8309 

20 

2989 

5477 

8100 

7902 

839 

8330 

Particular Bjptisis 

10 

P.WO 

4388 

0.324 

3090! 091 

3202 

19 

5681 

5183 

10,864 

9011 

sot» 

10,664 

General Jlaptisti, Xow 
Connexion - , - 

2 

4:»o 

800 

1250 

1074 

, , 

1098 

1 

.. 




* * 


E.iptists (iiol otherwise 
(leliiieil) 

1 

100 

400 

.300 

200 


260 

1 







I'liUanans 

1 

’ 50 

4.30 

500 

300 


21)0 

i 

201 

200 

461 

263 

■•1 

204 

AVixsleyan Methodists - 

10 

lt»7 

3501 

5158 

,3814 

• • 

.3010 

10 

1429 

1881 

3310 

760 

1 

ITc 

1619 

Primitive Methodists - 

» 

130 

50 

ISO 

102 

08 

201 

2 

150 



142 

80 

276 

Wesleynn Association - 

2 

138 

00 

198 

277 


33u 

•. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

. . 

.. 


Wesli-yaii I’eformers - 

1 

70 

• • 

70 

4.3 


00 

0 

120 


120 

40 


115 

Welsli Calv. Metheulists 



.. 

.* 




10 

26-M) 

2039 

5279 

1544 

1728 

3977 

l.'HuntingdoirsCoiinex. 

2 

140 

700 

900 

.325 

.. 

480 

.. 






. . 

New Church 

2 

(H) 


300 

195 


130 

. . 

.. 




.. 

. . 

Isolated Oongregaiious 

.'i 

1040 


1040 

181 

.32 

si 03 

1 

20.3 

40 

305 

226 


402 

Oiiunt CiiKisTiA.v Oils.: 

• 














Uoiiiaii Catholics 

0 

1301 

2070 

3164 

5663 

92.8 

157,3 

1 

300 

.V 

300 

000 

150 

• « 

Grech Clniivh 

1 

loo 


100 

20 



. . 

.. 

. . 

. . 

•• 

• * 

.» 

Calholie and Aposlulie 
Oluiri'h 

o 

u 

1100 

, , 

1100 

700 

4IKI 

450 




.. 


, , 


Latter Bay .Saints 

2 

220 


tio 

90 

120 

170 

0 

1200 

•• 

1200 

711 

1057 

640 

Jev's 

1 

33 

300 

.33.3 

148 


•• 

1 

10 

30 

40 

31 

21 

23 


Mautli;bone. -Tlir r(>hJrn9 oinittoMiitP thf numlier ol one pinee of ivonliip lielonein!; to tlio »TAnr,t.<siiEn 

Ciiinrii, ntti'niled by o inn\imum nnmterof (WW per»on» nt n sorrico; nml in one plncc nrlonpiiif: to tlie iNliEPBNrVNTe 
nttoitol by n rantimiim number of 1.12 poraons at a service.—The number ol attrmlanln is not Riven for four plm'cs of worship 
hrlonRinit to the EeTABbinitED CnnROH ; nnd for one pbaeo boloiiiring to the Romak ClTUOLlca.—AfeiUer sittings nor 
alttmlants are given for ono pl.aeo of worship belongiuR to the Kstabiished Chcbcd. 


MERTBYB Tydfil. - The returns omit to stnti*Hie number of sittings in three plaecn of worship helonglne to the Indepss- 
DENTS, iittendod by a maximum nunibor of 71M persons at a serviee ; in one pbice boiongine to the Partioulab HaptisTS 
attended by a maximum number of 200 persons at a service j in one plaeo Monging to the Weslbyan ItSFOBMERg. attended 
by a maximum number of 8d persons at a service; and Inthree places belonging to the Latter Day Saints, attended In a 
maxhnnm number oyro persons at a serviee.—ITie number ot aWeiaionfs b not glreii for one pl^ of worsliiD Mongmg 
to tile Kstadusiied Cnviicn.anil for two placet belonging to tin PABTICDLAR Baptists.—AT either si'ttings nor artcniiasts 
are given tor one place of worahlp belonging to tho Wesleyan JIeiiiodisTs. 
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Tahlk F.— continued. 


RELIGIOUS 

DENOMINATION. 

4-t 

0 

M 

CD 

u 

s 

oi 

Number 

of Sittinga. 

Numljcr of 
Attendants at 
Public Worshii) 
on Sunday, 
March .80,1861 
[including Sun¬ 
day Sclioiars], 

o 

s 

U 

3 

Number 

of Sittings. 

Number of 
Altcndaiita at 
Public Worship 
on Sunday, 
March .80.1851 
[including Suri- 
‘day Scholars], 

0 / 

3PS 

‘A 

0 

t 

Appro¬ 

priated. 

Total. 

S bh 

o c 


5 ti) 
f c 

W ” 

P 

31? 


Appro¬ 

priated. 

Total. 


•uoou 

Even¬ 

ing. 



NE WCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 




NIOWPGRT. 





(Mnnicipnl Jtiirongh.) 



(.Ifini ifipal Boro ugh .) 





Population. 

87.781. 





Population 

19,323 



Total - 

•'ll 

11,10.'; 

15,981 

28,806 

18,710 

46441 

11,730 

•21 

163.5 

5383 

10,018 

5365 

(ltd 

5121 

Pkotert \ yr Oinmr 11 ks : 















Cljiiruli of England 

11 

•2877 

7031 

9928 

7-2fl2 

2613 

4891 

3 

905 

031 

1536 

1177 

12S 


Ohiiirh (»f Scotland 

2 

fillO 


1500 

02-, 


K(i0 



. . 





Tliiitpil I’leshv. Clmrch 

;i 

.700 


1‘200 

1170 

2-25 

275 



. . 




, , 

Prosljv. Cli. Ill Enfrliiul 

2 

•200 

loio 

1.570 

701 

, , 

518 

. . 







lii(lc|iou<U‘iit.s 

2 

8<> 

930 

I0.8(; 

820 


518 

r* 

Tift 

KlfiS 

]S2.‘l 

873 


10(17 

Varticular UaTitists 

.5 

LUS 

350 

1898 

10-28 

40 

098 

3 

lOflO 

921 

1921 

012 


1150 

ScolcU Biiiitists - 

1 

250 


250 

It 


•42 



, , 




, * 

Eaplints (iiiit o/henrifj 















rlefiiied) 

1 

. . 



. . 


, . 

. . 



, , 

.. 


.. 

Society of Pri ends 

1 

512 


.51'2 

217 

112 

» . 


,. 



.. 



Unitarians 

2 

2.57 

815 

1072 

461 


118 




, , 




Wesli'van Motlioilists - 

fi 

1150 

2502 

;i(i32 

1-270 

139 

1.807 

»> 

.590 

i-25t; 

1810 

tS3 


ftU 

Mcfliodist New (lomic.'t. 


08(1 

782 

1472 

•210 

113 

•280 








Primitive Jfctliodists ■ 

4 

1000 

757 

1821 

8(16 

:J7o 

74-2 


, . 

.. 


, , 


.. 

fiiblti Cliristiiins 

,, 







1 

.5(1 

180 

2 .‘in 

7l 

, 

84 

Wcalnvan Association - 

,. 

. . 

. . 







.. 




, , 

Wcslcvan Reformers - 

s) 

-1.03 


'195 

0311 


780 

2 

t2.5 

250 

67.5 

210 


4IH1 

WcKli <'al\. Mctliodi'jfs 








1 

1.50 

so 

230 

260 

9! 

201 

Now riinrcli 

1 

hjO 

50 

916 

70 


70 



,, 


, , 



Isolated Con,erogaf ions 


150 


150 

s 

66 

57 

*2 

■l(i() 


460 

19 

21 

19 

f tTFlER (!HliISTT vy C'lfS.: 









* 






Roman Catholics 

2 

410 

1334 

1744 

33,89 

900 

001 

1 

3IKI 

l(KH) 

1.800 

1300 

20 

700 

Latter Day Saints 

.. 


• • 

• • 




1 




60 

• 20(1 

gWIl 

•Tetrs , - - 

1 

T-l- 

30 

101 

50 













NORTHAMPTON 





NORWICH. 





(Munirijial Borough.) 




(Municipal Borough.) 





Population, 20,057. 





Population, 08,19.' 

. 


Tot^i. - 

2 s 

5019 

7022 

U,268 

7.881 

• 2'220 

7289 

80 

LH 2'2 

1(V!30 

‘28,831 

13,240 

10,274 


PROTESTAATClirRClIJiS: 















('hureli of En)?land 

11 

2107 

.8136 

0810 

2987 

10.81 

2513 

41 

1986 

2.5.83 

15,.5.51 

6520 

6 . 8 H 1 

2186 

Iiidcjionderts 

a 

a:j9 

1407 

1800 

1618 

.. 

987 

3 

.880 

1806 

2291 

1735 

250 

989 

Particular Baptists 

5 

580 

1241 

•2121 

1515 

675 

1495 

4 

699 

1718 

21-47 

16,89 

817 

1169 

General Baptists, Now 















Conneirion - 


. , 

. . 





1 

15(1 

150 

300 

200 

150 

1.50 

Baiitists (not otherwise 















ile/JneJ) 


, , 






K 

KITH 


2.56 

11(1 

1,88 

1.82 

Soi'ielv of Priotids 

1 

400 

, , 

4()0 

59 


1.50 

B 

408 . .. 

‘108 

93 

41 

. . 

Unitafians 

1 

95 

195 

290 

230 


100 

B 

120 

.8.80 

500 

491 

, , 

1.86 

"Woslcvan Methodists - 

2 

405 

9.82 

1.897 

7116 

oHH 

1230 

K 

find 

1495 

2191 

494 

.506 

660 

Priinitire .Mellioilists - 

1 

128 

172 

3110 

79 

92 

J 28 

B 

196 

858 

1051 

007 

601 

788 

‘VVosloyaii Assoeiiition - 

1 

85 

179 

214 

107 


120 

B 

1 




. . 


AVoslcyati Ilofonnors - 

,, 


, , 



. , 

.. 

1 

12(1 

4.50 

570 


117 

2 M 

LOIuntiiiRdon’sCormox, 

, , 



.. 

, , 



1 

w 

7(H) 

9.50 

liio 

115 

80 

New Church 







, , 

1 

12 

120 

132 

90 


106 

Isolated Congi'ogatioiis 

i 

200 


200 

3() 

to 

100 

11 

V740 

. . 

1740 

497 

974 

1035 

OiifEK CiimsirAN Cjis.; 















Roman Catholics 

1 


, , 

300 

, , 



1 




2.50 


. ^ 

3«i.ttor Day Saints 

1 

4-00 

.. 

400 

30 

. . 

100 

1 

11^ 

. . 

m 

.. 

181 

1.50 

Jews - - - 

•• 

•• 

•• 

■• 

-• 


• • 

1 

50 

30 

89 

‘26 


24 


isLW4 ASTLR-ON-TiN£. Tho n-tiiiriB ninit to fttfttp tlic iiuinl»cr ol HtUtng^ in ono jilarc ol woi-Mlnp to the 

TTmited I'nkSBT'ihuiAN ('HDBCiiy attnnU'cl hy a maximum iiumhpr of 27r> pnrKuiii* nt a service; nud in one )>liion bplonK'ni: 
to an IhOLA’i hD CoNC'iREr.ATioN, attended Jiy a maxinium nuinbnr of ;J0 iicrwoiin at a nonice. Tlio nuiubpr of attendants 
not Riven lop one pWe of HorHtiiii IndojiRnitf tlio K8TAPIJ8IIKD CUfOliClJ. Nather »xtting9 nor attt mUinls nj o Riven for 
one place of vvornbip belonRiiiR to the KeTAiiLiMHi;D OHDHCii; for one plaeo belonging to tlic Paiitict/lah JUptihtk ; and 
bTTone pUtebelontcinRto ibo BA}TiSTB,not olhetwiaedottnnd. 

>lEwi'OBT. 'llvr tetumti omit to ntflfe the number ot 9iiU\igft !n one place of wnrahip liolonging to tlic lleTAALtBiiKli 
CnUBCii, fiUendotl by n iiiaxiniuiii mtinlicr of 2tM> periwns at a service{ wul ui one place belonging to the Lattisa JL)AY 
Hainth, attended by a maximum number of 4b0 prraona nt a eervlco. 

IJorthampton . The number of aitemhintu in not given fbr one ploec of worship belonging to the KaTARLis^iiKi) CHUiicii 
and tor one pmeo beloii'dng to tho Homan (Utholic*. 

Konwirn.- Tho returna omit to atate the number of uittingA in three plaeci of worship liclonging to thn KsTADLiBiifO 
CMWJirn,attcndeil ny a maximum number pf JWK) pereone at a ecrvico; In one plate iwloiiglng to tbo raiMiTJVEldSTUODiaTa* 
attended by a maximum immber of 15 paraone at a service t In one place belonging to an IgOLATKD CoNOAiiOATiON, 
attended by a maximum nuniber of 60 prrnons at. a service; and In one place bebipgmg to the Human Catholics, attendwi 
by a maximum number of 260 personH at a servioe. The niiniher ol oitemlnnta Is not gnrn lor oiio jdaco nf worship Dolunging 
t<i the KsTABLTSHJ.O ClicRcii. -AVj/At^ «ic(iAgft 7107 * ai'C givcD for one place ol wornbip la'longing to an l 80 LATEl> 

(^ONunbUAYlUN. 
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I'aui-e F.— continued. 


RELIGIOUS 

DENOMINATION. 

o 

■n 

V 

os 

S 

«tM J 

o S' 

II 

r 

I 

9^ 

Ce’ 

O 

kl 

'^umbe 

Sittiii 

1 

C Ol 

u 

ag 

Total, j 

Nu 

Atte 

Publl 

on 

Marc 

[ineii 

day 

111 be 
idan 
oM'( 
8unt 
h30. 
(ding 
ieho 

ii 

•4J w 

r of 
ta at 
irship 
ay, 

1851 

-Sun- 

ars]. 

<1 

3 ^ 

Vt 

O 

? 

5 

If 

c3 

0 

o 

1 

Numb 

f Slttii 

d 

P* fl3 
Kt 
< P. 

Total. ® 

Numl)er of 
Attendants at 
Publie Worship 
on Sunday, 
March 30,18.31 
[inehidinjr Sun¬ 
day Seholaw]. 

§ di g S u 




NOTTINGHAM. 










(Muaii-ijtril Jlnruugh.) 



' (MnnicipntBorough) 





Population, 57,407. 





Population, .32,820. 


Total - 

:W 

11.481 

11,763 

26,917 

16.8.34 

1430 

14.8.4P. 

29 

7415 

87.39 

16,781 

7229 

1698 

17!)2 

RjlOTlSSTANT ClIl'UCIl E9 • 















Cliim'h of England 

8 

;1522 

2820 

7012 

5.370 

30S 

4121 

9 

■129.3 

397.3 

7870 

2781 

21S9 

920 

Jnd<*iH‘n(lcnt.s 

.■i 


2771 

3811 

2011 

277 

1.513 

4 

630 

1760 

2i!)0 

1631 

7.37 

1042 

I’jirticul.ar I{a|)tists 


10311 

1320 

2370 

1098 

50 

li'j 

»» 

2S0 

490 

770 

500 

102 

510 

IJtMietTil Baptists, Note 















Connotion 

» 

■la; 

1703 

2131 

1231 

20 

111'.) 

. . 


. . 




« ^ 

BaptLsts {not otherii'isc 











% 




deftm'it) 

1 

100 

, , 

1(K) 

:>o 

14 

47 






. j 


Society of I'ricnds 

1 

550 

, , 

.5.30 

S7 

19 









Unitarians 

1 

(i(> 

530 

610 




i 

48 

1 10 

]8S 

ii.3 

si 


Morimans 

,, 







1 

Pll 

81 

181 

179 

293 

18.3 

W'cslesnn Metliodists - 

») 

io.i(i 

2(131 

3ii(> t 

1830 

4.3 


2 

1571 

1220 

1.390 

779 

122 

707 

Methodist Now Oonnex. 

1 

102 

830 

982 

7'U 


I9'l 

i 

SJ 

IioS 

112 

US 

223 

IH! 

Priniitivo Methodists - 

2 

.380 

12(17 

18.30 

1223 


1900 

2 

29S 1S4 

7s2 

100 

150 

610 

Wesleyan Association - 

I 

110 

200 

.310 

165 


21.3 

2 

::oi 

iss 

;>ss 

ISO 


360 

hidepeiidoiit M ethodists 


, , 






*) 

791 


71HI 

260 

221 

252 

Wesleyan Reformers , - 

1 

orsi 

, , 

(KMI 

.300 


701) 

, 







New t'lnireh 

1 

200 


200 



100 








Isolated t'ongregations 

2 

770 


770 

176 

21 

h; 

>) 

(tdo 


600 



60 

titllKllClIUlSTIAN Ctis.: 


• 













Roman Caliiolies 

2 

300 

623 

1123 

1120 

312 

601 

1 

-150 

to 

190 

rjuo 

230 


t'ath andApos. Clinreli 

1 

400 

, , 

100 

, , 










1 sitter Day Saints 

i 

S2li 


321 

83 

1.50 

233 


•• 



•• 

••j 

•• 

./cic.s ... 

1 

30 

20 

.30 

27 

13 

It 


. . 

_ 




_ 

•• 





OXVORl). 





PLYiiiOUTH. 





(Muningni Borough) 




[.Vnnn quit Boronnli) 




_ 

Popul.atiim, 

27.813. 


__ 



PupulalKin, 

,32,221 



Total - 

32 

6330 

3113 

15.518 

8212 

27.83 


38 

1 

O'ijsjiu.ctr 

■23,S().3 

1.5,176 

1 

1050,12.542 

I’llOTESTAM CUUKCHES: 







* 








Glmreh of England 

19 

•1171 

.314.3 

11,296 

5767 

22''..3 

3-273 

to 

■5891 

1821 

IKllj 

(1080 

16 ^ 12 ! 

,3071 

Imicjieudents 


391 

550 

911 

606 


411 

5 


22 o2 

2968 

1.317 

62, 

UP) 

Particular BaptLsts 


1000 

450 

1.323 

16,33 


1670 

1 

32i) 

767 

1036 

797 

114 

569 

Society of Ericiida 

1 

300 

250 

5.30 

100 



1 

8)0 


-PH) 

00 

so! 

, , 

Uinlarians 

, , 

, , 

si^i 





t> 

ltl8 

5()6 

674 

21,3 


209 

Wesleyan Methodists - 

1 

Kni 

7(12 

418 

COO 

406 

5 

816 

116(1 

2276 

1187 

78 1803 

Pnniilivo'Methodists - 

2 

Kl 

15(5 

210 

122 

5(» 

191) 


.. 



, * 


, , 

Bible Christians 


■n 






i 


.316 

|(528 

279 

203 

P)1 

Wcsleyau Association - 


H 


, , 




1 

136 

1/2 

368 

77 


44 

AVesloyaii Roforfncrs - 

1 

95 


95 

86 


7i 


, , 


, , 

, , 



New ITiiireli 

1 

.30 


56 



40 

, , 


, , 

, , 

, . 

, . 


Isolated Congregations 



•• 





10 

2156 

3036 

5506 

2327 

833 

3342 

Otfikk CniUSTlAN Cns.; 















Roman Catholiei 

1 

40 

40 

80 

50 

,, 

, . 

, , 

, , 

, , 





Cath. and Apos. Church 


•• 

■ 

• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

1 

2,30 


2,36 

83 

.36 

lUi 

.fries ... 

1 

24 

■ 

30 

10 


•• 

1 

■■ 

13(1 

1.30 

50 

Cl 

• 


Nottingham.—T he nnnibcr of attoulaiil* is not pven f-ir one nlncc of worsliii> hi1niii;m* to the Catiioho, am) 
•M’OUTOltO Ontlitcn,—AeilAcr tittiiiga tior ott< vdyils arc sivcn for one place ot worship lieloiiginK to tlie JtuMAJi Uatjiomos. 

• OI.DIIAM.- The roturne omit tn state the niimlter of siHiapsiii oncpIaee of worshifi Moiifting to an IspLATKh CoNGJirG.t- 
TioN, attcndeil hy a inaxiiniim nuniWr ol (Ui persoin at a •a’rviee. The iitimlicr «l allfoihnlt ia notgiten for two places ol 
worship bolonging to the KsTAiit.rsuEO Chi’koii, aiut tor one jilnee hehinging to an Isolated Cokuiieoatton. 

OxwtgD.—The TOtums oniit to state the nnmlier of sitti’aps in otic place of worshilp Monging to the (.■iii Eeii or 
Kngland, attendeil by a maxmiuin'nuinher of lOUh persons at o serrice. 
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Table F. — continued. 


RELIGIOUS 

DEXOMINATIOX. 

o 

®-s 

If 

] 

of 

6 

1 

'Tiitubor 

Sittings. 

Number of 
Attendants at 
Publie AVorslup, 
on Sunday, 
March .30,1831 
[inclndiiig Sun. 
day Scholars]. 

o 

’ft 

1 

S'* 

•2o 

Number 

of Sittings. 

Nmnber of 
Attendants at 
Publio Worship, 
ou Sunday, 
March 30,1851 
I'including Snn- 
day Scholars]. 

Appro- 

jiriatcd. 

1 Total. 

1 = 

A 

■< 1 

1 

mS • 

> s 


Appro¬ 

priated. 

Total. 

1 

§5? 

< c 

1 

s . 

> c 
a " 




roilTSMOHTil. 





URliSTON. 





(.'1 /nitiriixil nonii<;/7t.) 




.Unuiri/xil ISorinif/li,) 





Vopnintion, 

72,1)1)0. 





J*opnliition, 00^51-2. 


Total - 

41 

11400 


‘2(1,01,3 

I7,01t 

1 

0030 13,.701 

29 

)7.50 

1 

llsSy2 2t,6li‘2 

11,803 1003 

4'293 

ritOTEsr \ M' (iiriTKCHES . 










1 




Cliurch 0 f Eiiglajid 

12 


riO'27 

1'2,230 

7378 

10711 

lt.)5 

111 

1900 

0000 n,soo 

2479 

951 

ISO 

IiKippeiulonti 

Ti 

1103 

3;i7i) 

t.-)fi3 

3108 

573| 32.-)l 

2 

410 

1220 1 1C30 

KMIT) 

.. 

750 

(icHcral Baptists 

2 

3.')0 

OiHI 

12.'jll 

003 


0S5 


. , 

O . . 1 . . 

. . 



I’arlu'iibir JLiptists 

V 

til 

ifi'ti 

•20',I0 

1301 

201 

11)55 

2 

101 

752 Dill 

437 


282 

Srotuli liiiiili'its - 

• • 


.. 


, , 

, , 

. , 

1 

00 

(ill 

23 

23 

. . 

H.apti.st.s {not ii/hcririst 














ijf.'iiied) 


ISO 

.. 

130 

311 

11 

131 

,. 


, , , . 




Society of Ericuds 






, , 

. , 

1 

528 

.. , 528 

1.5;i 

1)9 


T^iiitariaiis 

i 

SO 

.ijii 

000 

lii 


203 

1 


115 ' 115 

so 


ill 

AVcslcvaii Motliodists - 

I) 

7:!5 

•jiiiii 

2SMU 

2.!2.i 

310 1910 

3 

720 

1487 ’ 2213 

1,505 


1180 

Pi'iniitiVF Methodists - 

1 

73 

hl7 

2io 

11.) 

100: 130 

1 

300 

.>fHi ; soo 

312 


315 

Hi1)l.‘ Christians 


110 

llS 

55H 

'150 

317 

.5.52 




, . 


. , 

AVesk'van .Association - 

• * 

, , 





.. 

i 

150 

310 1 190 

2.51 


328 

L' H unt ingduu’s t'onnex. 


. . 


,. 

,. 


.. 

1 

50 

7.50 ! 800 

112 


00 

New Church 

.. 





.. 

1 

50 

200 ' 250 

100 

BO' .. 

Ki'ethien 

1 

HM) 


Hill 

(i5 


. , 

n 

_ 

.. 1 




Isolated Congre^tations 

1 

HI 


til 

to 

18 

to 

H 

2iio 

.. ' 200 

120 


80 

OTIIPK ClIItlSTl.VJi Cits.. 










' 




Uopian Catholics 

1 

u 15 

‘2.ili 

1)01 

031 



1 

2*^12 

2598 ; 4810 

5097 

500 

71'2 

l.attcr Hay Saints 

1 

imi 

1.10 

2,-.ll 

30 

70 

80 

■ 


.. 


•• 


Jev's 

1 


IGO 

ICO 

o5 

25 

20 

1 

• • 

.. , .. 

•• 


‘ * 


RKADINf 


IMXillPALB. 


liornvfili ) 
Po)iiil!ilioii, '21 .4.11!. 


(PnrJi/inwntnnj lioroiiijh.) 
Vopulntioii, 


Total - , 

21 

39.53 

5914 

'.8977 

Tubs 

1431 

0198 

23 


7031 ,12,811 


.3722 

4120 

I’ROTESTANT CDUnrllES ; i 

Churcli of I‘!nglat)d 

4 

2371 

'297(1 

;vi.57 

1715 

3909 

51K1 

3130 

3 

13;« 

1.507 

2900 

13.50 

1000 

700 

Independents - 

3 

;;95 

l;i'2(l 

141^7 

ts7 

1101 

1 

210 

570 

730 

970 

710 

. . 

44") 

Varticiilar Bajitists 

0 

111 ) 

500 

70(1 

510 

290 

OKI 

3 

IIIIO 

1970 

Oil 

so; 

172 

Baptists [not olhericom 
(Jp/inrfl) 

1 

80 

10 

120 

no 

30 

130 



, 





Society of Friends - , 

1 

414 


414 

80 


.58 

i 

■liio 


uio 

<i0 

ii 

., 

I'lntarians - - ' 



, , 





2 

40 

3S(') 

420 

330 

3.30 



3 

1(18 

.521 

(ISO 

348 

111 

313, 

H 

620 

1100 

1720 

6 ‘.M1 

349 

oKi 



. . 






B 

310 

:ioi 

671 

285 

125 

103 


i 

89 

.Kli 

4*^1 

291 


5vm 

B 

:h« 

280 

(432 

220 

‘201 

345 






. . 


.. 

B 

412 

1191 

1003 

910 

0.50 

1129 


, . 





. . 

,, 

B 

431! 

501 

1000 

8(M) 


ti50 

iMoIated Conpjrogatioti^ 

1 

100 


100 

33 

•• 

35 

H 

•• 



•• 

*■ 


OTTfER Christian Ciis.; 















Roman Catholics 

1 

9(1 

ICi) 

202 

220 


no 

1 

.500 

55 

5.55 

453 

222 


Latter Hay Saints - i 

1 

100 


100 

8 

io 

31 







•• 


l‘o»Ts.MoriTir.—'i'hp returns ntnit to utatn the number of lii onc’iilnee of worship belonging to the I'AIITICUI.AS 

IJAM I.STS, attenih-d by a maximum number of 1711 persons at a service. 

Pres rot.—The number of allemlantt is not given for seven places of worship belonging to the Ciiuncil OE Knulxn d 
and for one plate belonging to the^ Roman Gatiioeics. 

Keai'ino.-TIip returns omit to state the number of sittings In one pineo of worship ielonirfng to the Clll.'RClI of 
E N OLA Nu, attended by a maximum nnmlier of aoo persons at a service; end in one place'belonging to the Particular 
BA yTiR’is, attended by n maximum numlier of Ml persons at a service.—The numlicr of altcndaHU is not given tor one place 
oi worship belonging to the Estarlirhed Church. 

• 

■“RocifDALB.—Tho roturn« omit to stAto the number of niltinffS’ in orfe pUce of worship belonging to the Wesleyan 
Methodists, iMitended by n maximum number of lAl persons at a service; and in two places belonging to il)o Wesleyan 
A s 80 CiAT] 0 Ng*attond^ by a maximum nnmbeptof 75 persons at a service.—'Wie number of atiendanu is not given for 
one place of worship belonging to the Kstablisbed Cnvaca. 












































AND Wales.] 


SUMMARY TABLES, 


Tahle P,— continued. 



Numbctr 
of Sittingii. 


si s,« j 

" &'C "S 

-<1 P. H 


SALFORD. 
(Municipal Borough.) 
Population, 63,8S0. 


Numbor of 
Attondimts at 
Public Worship 
on Sunday, 
lilarch .SO, 18BI 


day Scholars] 


Number 
of Sittings. 



Number of 
Attendants at 
Public Worship 
on Sunday, 
March 30, ISjl 
[nicludinp Sun¬ 
day Scholars]. 


Is? 


Total - 

PiioTESTAiiT CnminuES: 
Church of England 
Church of Scotland - 
Indopondcnts - 
Particular Baptists 
(icnoral Baptists, New 
nexioii . - . 

Swloty of Friends 
Unitariaius 

Wp.slcyau Mcthodist.s - 
Mcthmlist New Connex. 
I’riinitivn Methodists • 
APesleyan Association 
InilepcndcntMethodists 
Wesleyan Reformers - 
MVlsh Calv. Methodists 
New Church - , - 

Isolated Congregations 

OTIlEtt Ch nrSTTAN ClI8.: 
Rnnian Catiiolics 
Cath. and Apos. Church 

Jews ... 



Total ■ 29 

Pkotestant CurnciTES: 
Cliureli of England - 10 
United Pri'sby. Church 
Presby. Cli.in England .. 
independents - . 2 

Particular Baptists ■ 3 

Baptists (not otherwise 
dclineil) - - - .. 

Society of Friends - f 
Unitarians - >2 

Wesleyan Mothodi-sts ■ 1 

Methodist Now Connex. .. 
Primitive Methodists - 1 

Bible Christians - • 2 

Wesleyan Association - .. 

Isolatcil Congregations 2 
French Protestants ■ 1 

OnrERCiTiiisTiAir Cns.: 
Roman Catholics - 1 

i’ath. and Apos. Cliurch 1 
Latter Day Saints - 1 

Jews . . . 1 


.Salfobd.— Tlin number of oUrndnnts i* nut idvcn tor one place of worNhlp bclorgbig to the Kstablished Ukubcu. 
Shkffield.—T bs tetume omit to state the number of fittingii in nue plmo of wordiip lielonging to the KSTABLlSttltp 
Church, sttnndeil by n maximum numlicr of 70 persons nt a scriii'c j in one place belonging to the WBSLETAtt Metiio- 
nisTs, atteuded by a q^mum number of 2,7 jiersoiis at a service; In one place belonging to the MErnooiST New 
Connexion, attended maximum number af.42pereuns at a servieo; and in two pliicos belonging tothe IVeslevan 
Refoumebs, attended by a miudmum number of ino persons at uservieS.—The nnmbcr of attrndants u not given for two 
places of worship helongmg to thO'ESTABmUED C'UUBCU.—jVeitAer riffiiips Nor attendants are given tbnona place of worship 

IielonglngtOthoEsiABLISBEDCHORCIl. , , . 

SoirrUAMl>TOM.—Tbs unmber of aUeudantt is not given for one place of worship belonging to the Fbencii Pbotrs- 

TANX0S 

HODTII Siiielhs. ThanuTnberofnttendnntsisnotgneiifor niic placo of wnrsbip hebmeing to tbeWESLETAN ME’l'llo. 
DlsTS.-yei'eAcr sgtt'nps nor alteiufunts arc given for one place ol worship belonging to UicWeslexan Methopisis. 

C. K 





















































CENSUS, 1851 r-RELlGIOUS WORSHIP. 


[England 


Tablk F.— continued. 


umber 



Number of 
Attendanls nt 
Public Worship 
on Sutidiiy, 
March 80,1861 
[iududine Sun¬ 
day Stdioiars]. 


|§;li h\ 


Number 
of Sittings. 


Number of 
Attendants at 
Public Worsliip 
on Sunday, 
March 30,1831 
[including Sun¬ 
day SeholarsJ. 


SOU'l'lIWARK. 
(VarUamentarj) JIarouffh.) 
Population, 172,808. 


Total - 

PROTESTAST ClI PRCHES: 
Church of Pngland 
Pi'cslij. Ch.in Knglaud 
Independents 
Oetieral Baptists 
Particular Bajdists 
t'ieueral Baptists, Now 
Connexion 

Society of Priends ■* 
Unitarians 

Wesleyan Methodists - 
Methodist NewConiii-x. 
Pi'iuntive Methodists - 
IVeslejan Association - 
Tinlependcnl liethodists 
Wesleyaii Roforiiiers - 
Welsh Calv. Methodists 
Isolated Congregations 

OriiEE Oukistiatt Crrs.: 
Roman ('atholics 
hatter Day .Saints 

JfWS . . - . 


Total - 

PROTEHTAST C riURCnES: 
Church of England 
United Pivsby. Church 
Presby. Cli. in England 
Independents 
Particular Baptists 
Goiicral Baptiids, New 
Connexion 

Baptists (not otliorviisc 
arjlned) 

Society of Friends 
Unitarians - 
Wesleyan Mctliodists - 
Methmlist New Connex. 
Primitive Metlioiiists - 
Wesleyan Association - 
Wesleyan Reformers - 
New Church 
Brethren ... 
Isolated Congregations 

Otiieb CnHisTiAN Ciis.: 

Roman Catliolics 

./«o» .... 



81,87f) 

0180 27,000 



13.0.88 

4591 11,077 

.800 

.. 150 

301 a 

5147 

, » 

40 

411.3 

20 .8938 

030 

.. 000 

'73 

29 

53 

.. J20 

1(170 

.. 850 

.31 

r! 80 

lOU 

93 187 

1 (H) 

.. 100 


10(1 (M) 

57 

14 127 

7200 

900 1500 

60 

80 




0289 

0374 

1 

17,103 

100 

3.30 

450 

Ol'Hl 

18.31 

2820 

245 

' 2S0 

1 

525 

80 

•• 

t 80 

' 400 

., 

4(10 

8217 

40W 

7297 

3052 

3942 

0994 

114.8 

805 

2008 

1003 

028 

1031 

Ih) 



175 

" 

175 

300 

780 

1145 

1 

i 


worship helonrinir to tho CHva.cn ov England : for one place beloocLng to the an Methodists } and for one place 

lelonginff to tiie Jews. 

tiTOCKPOET.-The returns omit to state tho number of in one plnre of worship belonging to the Wesleian 

Methodists, attended by a maximum number of 43 perMons at u service ; and in one place belong^ to the Lattes Dat 
oAiNTSf attended by a maximum numlier of 100 persons At a Hprvice. i< 

8toK£>upok>Tsent.—T he number ufattendanUU not given for two places of worshipbelonginff to thoCUDECHOFKNQLAND« 
SUW>EELAND.~Tlierelm ns omit t«> state the number cf aitlinos in one place of worship lielongbig to tho Baptists (not 
cthcfme oMwdh attended by a raaxirnura iiumlier of 80 persons at a wn ieo; and in one pbujo belonging to the Metho¬ 
dist New Connexion, attended by a maxlmujbi rtunilier of 2u peisoiiH at a service - Tlio number of <uterMant/i is not riven 
tor one place of worship belnnuinK U* Hio Jews. yeiOier aUtinga nor atUmlanU are given ior one place of worship belonging 
to the JJAPXISXS [not otfia wise defimO). 











































AND Wales.] 


SUMMARY TABLES. 


Table T.— coniimted. 



Numbor 
of Sittings. 


Nuinb('r nf 
Atti-ndaiits at 
Vublic. Worship 
on Sunday, 
March 30,1351 
[includuig Sun¬ 
day Scholars]. 


it ml N' 


Ji imibcr 
of Sittings. 


Number of 
.\(tcii(tants at 
I’ulilic Worslnp 
on Sunday 
Marcli 30,1S51. 

1 including Suu- 
d.ay Scholars j. 


Total - 

Protestant CittriicriES: 
flhurcli of England 
f!lmn-h of Scotland 
Presby. Oil. in England 
Indi'pcudpiita 
(Jcncral llantists 
Particular llaptists 
Scvcntti Day llaptists - 
Baptists (not otherwise 
ilrfivcd) _ ■ 

Society of Friends 
loiitariaus 

Wesleyan M(‘thodists - 
MctliotlistNewOniincx. 
I’rimitive Metliodists - 
Bibli' Christians 
Wesleyan Association - 
■Wesleyan Itcfonness - 
Welsh' (\ilv. Methodist 
l/lIuntingdon’sConnex. 
Brelbren 

Isolated Congregations 
JiUtlierans 

CermanPro. Itcfonners 

OrnERCirRisTiAN Ohs.- 
Homan ('atbolica 
Catli.and Apos. Cimrcli 
batter Day Saints 

Jews - - - 


SWAN.SB.V. 

{Municipal Borough.) 
Population, 31,161. 

37 7101 10,i:W 18,3.3ul !*0*2| IH'-d 

5' 1770 2,507 C007 


7 1456 2290 37.55 

8 1113 1651 3067 


1 210 .. 210 

1 .. .. 100 

4 502 911 1116 

1 140 160 300 


5 1150 ISOO .3010 

1 50 600 6.50 


SO 42 ; 72 



:}4,721 

7632 

2li,.551 

.56.5 

, , 

.■>6 i 

376 


2-26 

18,021 

207.3 

lo.OOl 

631 


4.56 

6373 

1791 

6123 

15 

46 

16 

306 


103 

66 

21 


228 

, , 

2 c:; 

5S51 

700 

5.5^3 

111 

. , 

75 

572 

30(j 

721 

226 

•• 

266 

.316 


1.'.6 

886 

" 

876 

16!I,S 


17.57 

66 


1 i 

1061 

1711 

1366 

576 

ItJtM 


120 

j 

60 

8310 


•2300 

160 



117 

25ij 

2 sl 

■10 


40 


TVNEBOU'i'H. 
{Muiiieipiil Horoitgh.) 
Poinilaliou, 29,170. 


Tot II, - 22 


2.53 3.5S ^ 

660 i .. ‘ 

651 ' .. 
•220 • .. 
78 ' ..; 


.. 300 ; 350 
L’O 12 -194 


Protestant CmiRCHES: I 

Cliiirch of England - 6 66.5 i 3000 1 3065 

United Presby. Clmrch 1 40 366] 106 

Presby. Cti. in Enghiud 1 liio i 700 ' soo 

Indcpeudcnls - . *2 330 . 955 1285 

Particular Baptists - 1 lOO I 590 600 

Society of Friends ■ 1 400 , .. 100 

Unilarians - . I 

iVesloyan 'llletbodists - -hlO | 12141 1610 

Methodist New Comics. 3 300 950 12.50 

Primitive Methodists - 1 200 2.50 1.50 

Wesleyan Ih-fonners - 2 5141 30 . .5744 

Imdated Congregations j 1 700 .. Iflo 

Other OiniisTiAK Ciis.: j ^ 

Boiuau Catholies -| 7 lO*' 3.31 500 

Jews - • . i 1 6 21 30 

I ' 


Swansea..—T ho returns omit to state the number of rilthips In one jiliiee of wor-liiii Is'Innging to the LATTEn Day 
Saints, attemleil by a maximum number of 200 persona at a eervioe.—The number of attendants is not given Ibr one 
pineo of worship belonging to the l*ASTieui.AB II APTlsTS; nor for one plofC-bclongiiig to the .1 tws. 

Tower Hamlets _ Tlie returns omit to state the nnmlicr of filtvige In one place ot uorship Monging In tbeEsTA- 

BLISHEP Oiiuaru, attended by a mnxinium number of IKH) persons ut a serviee; in four plaees helnncins to the Imdetes- 
BENTS, attended by a maximum numlier of 22S8 persons at a serviee; in one place belonging to tbo PARTictt ar B avtis'i s, 
atlomled by a luaxijnnm number of 121) persons at a serviee; and m one piece belonging to the, Wesleyan Methoiusi' 
ItEroHMEns, attended by a maximum iiunilier'or 160 perauus at a sen lee.—4rbo numbor of attendants is not given for six places 

of worship belongimr to the KsTAULiaUEDClinflCH. , , . 

lYNEMOiiTiT.. -The returns omit to state the number of aittimis In one place of worship Iwlonging to the ITrsLCrtN 
AiiSTiidOiiiTtii Htinndnd by a itiaxtiiiuiTi Bunibor of SA p^r^ons at a stTvice; ajid in oqb placo iHilonjHnR to tlio 
Nisw) Connexion, attenuoil bya iniiximutn niindKTof at afiervlce.—Theiminbt'r of not tor 

one niaoe of worsliip lieloiigiiig to Hie Homan C'tTlloLies. -A'eidier sittings nor alteiulanls are given for one pl.-iic of 



WAIvF, FIELD. 

{Vnuieipnt liorungh.) 

Pdpul.il.oii, 

, 22,665. 

^t>77| CSOl ,14,S’21 

7000 |.3257 ^10 

( 

isr.l! m 2 1 5494 

3875 '2397 I5U 

1 1 

126 2516 2636 

.. 1 ..j 

1003 1 .3i;9l 7.52 


226 

150; 

480 

022 

. 80; 

057 

300 

i 

I6O: 



one nlBoe oi worslnp helongliig to the Homan Cvtiiolics. -Arfr/ier _ _^.. ... 

worsliip iK'longing hi tlie Wesleyan iltTiioDfsTS 

« AUEEiEi.p—'Tile mimlH-r of sttt}ni/s t. not giien for ope pl.iee of worship belonging to the CnrncH of KNflf.tNO, 
alleiiiiivl by a innxiinum mmiher of t(S) persons at a leniec; mul in one place belonging to'tli; IXDLl-hMiL.vrs, aticii.tej be 
a maximum numiiei of lol persons at a setiiic. 
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CENSUS, 1851 !~RELIGI0US WORSHIP. 

Table F.— continued. 


[England 


EELIGIOUS 


DENOMINATION, 


Number 
of Sittings 



Number of 
Attendants at 
Public Worship 
on Sunday. 
March 30,1861 
[including Sun- 
day Scholars]. 


■ WALSALL. 
(Municipal Soronoh.) 
Population, 26,080. 


Total • 

PKOTBSTA JTT CIIUECUES: 
Church of England 

Juflppcndcnls 
Particular baptists 
General Eaptists New 
I'omicMoii - 
Ha-ilisls (iwf otherwise 
(Icliiird) 

Society of Prionda 
Kmlaruins 

AVcslc.Miii Mclhodista - 
Pnmilnc Methodists - 
liidependciit Method. - 
1/1 luutiugdoii’.sliouiicx 
Isolated I'oiigregalious 

Otum CirnisTiA V Cita.: 
Homan C.atholics 


19 I 4497 I .6900 10,503 


2168 11395 1075 


985 930 

■lot 182 


806 390 1035 
229 8(1 ]i;2 


303 i 002 


910 290 070 


P KOTLHTANT C 1 [UJirnES 
Church of Engl.nid 
Chiinh of Scotland 
I’nited Presby. Churcl 
liidcpcnderits 
I^ticnlar Jlaiitists 
Society of Friends 
Wesleyan Methodists 
I'riniitivc Methodists 
Independent Mellind. 
AVesleyau Iteformers 
Welsh Calv. Methodists 
Isolated Congregations 
Lntlierans 
Italian Beformers 

OTUfiK CimisTiAN Cub. ; 
Roman Catliolics 


AVARRINGTON. 
(Municipal llnrouf/h.) 
I’opidation, 22,89-t. 


18,278 

25,«7l 

52,112 

1 i 

33,019'ii,i«i'l4,823 

35-1 

2)00 

2511 

22.60 

100 

19.60 

100 

500 

(100 

510 


. . 

21122 

7.638 

10,160 

7022 

.. 

6977 

2ti0 

1350 

^ 1760 

7-t9 

631 

860 


.. 

4410 

106 


■19 

460 

1021 

1171 

827 


881 

•• 

•• 

•• 

20 

•• 

58 

120 

120 

2141 

212 


lO# 

550 

150 

7W) 

44)0 

120 

130 

380 

520 

900 

300 

60 

;; 

150 

•• 

ISO 

■■ 

20 

•• 

1230 

Idfifl 

2690 

4300 

610 

2000 

20 

002 

622 

130 

30 

30 



Walsall. Tim numimr of atirnrlttnU is not. given for one plnee «f worshl|i Iiolnngiiig to the raiMiTiVB Msi'iiuoisTa. 

vV ASKiNi.TON. The niimlier ol is nut given for ono iilaco of wurship heluiigiug to the iNUEi-jiMniiMTS. iittendod 

hy a Tnnximiiin nnmlier ut l.vi persnns at n servlen. 

v\ KsTuiNsi hii Tim returns omit to state the number of sittispsin ono place of worship brionging to the P.STAnLlsilFn 
f.llUKi 11, nttcniled by a maximum mimlwrot .'WO persons atnscrviee: in on i place belondng to the I’HlMiTJVEMK’l'uuPlsrH; 
nttenaeil b,v a maximum number of as persons at a service; in one place belonging to the Luthekans, attend^ by a maxL 
muin number ot HI persons at a service, and in ono place belonging to the ItOMAN C'Al lloLica, attend^ by a maximum 
number of HW persons at a service.—The number of nllendimtt is not given intheonso of three places of worship belonging 
to the MlABLlsiiLD CmiHeii; in one plneo belonging to the LutiikAAns , and in ono place belonging to the Kohan C'atuu ■ 
lice.—Acll/ier silliBgs rmr ntUnrlnnts are given for one pinee of wbrship belonging to the KeTAHLieilED ChdrciI. 

VVlUAN.—The number of attcmlnnls is not given for one place of norsluip belonging to ijio iNPEl'ENOENle. 
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SUMMARY TABLES. 


1.33 


Table F.— continued. 


RELIGIOUS 

DENOMINATION. 

(w 

O 

i 

(9 

5 

<1.4 

OCJ 

If 

He 

3.J 

Number 

of Sittings. 

Number of 
Alteiidaiits at 
Puhlie Worship 
on Sunday, 
March .30,1861 
[includmg Sun¬ 
day Scholars]. 

o 

1 

% 

IM 

Number 

of Sittings, 

Nuiulier of 
Attendants at 
Public AVovsbip 
on Sunday. 
March 30,18,51 
Liucludiug Sun¬ 
day ScholTrsJ. 

Free. 

< ft 

Total. 

d . 

k M 
W.S 

After¬ 

noon. 

Even¬ 

ing. 

Bp 

t 

P 

■< ft 

Total. 


I 

z ^ 



WOL VEUH AMPTON. 




WORCESTER. 





(Parhamentanj Jtornugh.) 




[iluniripnl dlorourjh.) 




Population,110,7 48. 





Popul.ltion, 27,528. 


Total ■ 

07 

25,3(« 

22,802 

48,455 

27,015 

MpOlfl 

24,(150 

35 

(1299 

8278 

15,517 

9298 

2090 

08:17 

I’BOTESTANT CurUCUES: 















Church of Ungland 

•iS 

n,328 

10,735 

22,203 

11,.578 

2l!o5 

8060 

20 

3919 

■4008 

9587 

6468 

1030 

4709 

I’n-shv. Oh. ill Englanil 

, 1 


1((0 

KK) 

28 


+2 








Inilcpemlcnts - 

6 

17(15 

1700 

3405 

1080 

175 

1307 

1 

200 

Wml 

W(!(l 

424 



Particular Haiitisls 

9 

17(10 

21K5 

300(1 

149+ 

1052 

10+4 








Baptists [not otherwise 










A 





defined) 

1 

200 

, , 

200 

130 

, , 

150 

1 

252 +14 

090 

441 


30.5 

Society of Friends 



, , 


. , 

, . 

, , 

1 

360i .. 

3(i0 

80 

59 


Unitarians 

2 

340 

200 

54(1 

340 

28(( 

58 



.. 





Wchlevan Mctliodists - 

211 

tsoi 

4787 

9078 

7140 

■■i.)((7 

7ns 

■i 

0.51) 

1106 

1702 

550 

09 

5in» 

Methodist New Coniioi. 

7 

S(i0 

1084 

1944 

1178 

12([7, 1413 








Vrimitive Methodists - 

14 

20t)l 

108(1 

3747 

1481 

1007; 1037 

i 

7+ 

170 

2W 

50 

GO 

100 

W elsh Calvinistic Meth. 

1 

180 

, , 

180 


15( 

150 



.. 





I/Huntingdon’sCounex. 

, , 


, . 

, , 

, . 

, , 

. . 

.3 

551 

1014 

1.505 

540 

72 

684 

Isohated Congregation.s 

1 

350 

•• 

3.50 

•• 


•• 

2 

198 


198 

45 


84 

Otoe It CmirsTiAir Cns. : 















Roman Oatholies 

4 

8(12 

wm 

1890 

1615 

1010 

1750 

1 

89 

340 

429 

.500 

200 


Latter Day Saints 

1 

BKjl 

•• 

150 

-• 

44 

5.5 

1 

.4 



200 


. . 

Jews - . . 

1 

10 

20 

30 

15 

12 

■■ 

•• 

•• 


•• 


•• 





YORK. 

{Municipal Doroupii.) 
Population, .3(;,.303. 



Total ■ 

40 

7922 

11,465 

23.650 

10,676 

3452 

8488 


I’ROTERTANT CBURCHES: 









Chureh of England 

24 

2802 

50,36 

12,181 

4+27 

2714: 202.3 


Independents - 

2 

900 

1860 

2700 

13;i3 

SO, KdS 


Society of Friends 

1 

1000 


1000 

273 

l7o! .. 


Unitarians 

1 

10 

.30 

10 

97 

. .1 00 


Wesle.yan Methodists • 

4 

13iH) 

2.329 

3719 

1759 

120 

18:+3 


Friinitivo Methodists - 

1 

120 

380 

500 

111 

92 

,500 


Wesleyan Association - 

1 

100 

4.50 

6.50 

157 

25 

194 


Wesleyan Ri+ormers - 

*2 

1150 

550 

1700 

10.58 


1317 


New Chureh 

1 

60 

, , 

GO 



13 


Isolated Congregations 

1 

150 


1.50 

80 


150 


Other Christian Chs.: 









Roman Catholies 

2 

180 

810 

9il0 

1.350 

251 

780 



WoLVEnHAMPTON.—Tho tiumbor of atUiulanl* i» not (riven for three nUees of worship betongln(r to the ESTABLISHED 
Chuboh; for one pinee beIonKin(; to the Independents; for one place belonging to the Eabticulab Baptists; and for 
one plaoe belonging to an Isolated Oonqeeoation, 

Worcester.—T he returns omit to state the number of sittings In one piece of worship helonging to the Established 
Church, nttemlod bjr a maximum number of l.so persons et a service; and in one place belonging to the Latter Day 
Saints, atteinieil by a maximum number of 200 persons at a sorviec. 

Yore.—T he number of atUndanbi is not given for three places of worship belonging to the Kstarlished CrObcb i 
fur one place belonging to the Wesletan Methodists ; ami for one place belonging to the Weslstan KErOBMEBg, 
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CENSUS, 1851 :-RELIG10US WORSHIP, 


[England 


Table FF. 


Accommodation provided by caiiou.s Religious Bodies in Large-Town Districts, 
as compared with the rest of England. 


— 

I’opulo- 

tion, 

1851. 

Number of Plore^ of Worship 
prtjvided hj' 

Nuinl»or df Sittings,* 
piovnlpclliy 

B 

.3 

’wi 

B 

M 

tM 

0 

J 

s 

.a 

u 

rr 

a 

5 

1/ 

K 

IT 

1 . 

£S 

4. C 

Pj* 

b cS 

01 

is 

« 

o 

« 

'J 

B 

i 

1 

4> 

*•3 

9 

n 

a 

S> 

s 

oi 

> 

1 ’ 

/ 

a 

a 

Ml 

B 

M 

0 

Cl 

S 

o 

Independents. 

'•1 

n 

« 

a 

n 

•£ B 

4J Q 

w. n 

cl 

S J. 
|3 
is 

JP 

J 

B 

ej 

S 

5 

lb 

0 

•3 

0 

B 

a 

0 

.5* 

M 

J LAncH-ToirN Distuicts : • 

















/ 10,0(10 atul K'‘^^ than 20,000 


411 

14 

o ^ 


!( 

13 

121 

20;jso 

n.on,- 

i(i,(;')o 

8,1,V- 

•in 

It,122 

«1,07S 

IHstrVti 

















i’HVIIU' 


2,144,71H 

lKr4 

?}%', 

41.1 

i.r«i 

0(i 

40.. 

1727 

7(13Al 1 

111,14(1 

rio.rtvs 

.KJl.lV. 

27,110 

107,771 

l,V>lti07 

Town-! 

















wilh a , 

















> Population 
' ot 

.'ID.IHK) „ 100,0011 

iV123,7!l' 

73.'’ 

230 

tKO 

HOD 

H!l 

'JKD 

2'iih 

4'n,70.‘i 

11V»3 

7Cf'57 

2Si)f ,Ip1 

!lH,4t;0 

1 



,100,000 iltid iipwil Ml 

t,20:i,7‘)(i 

811 

jir 

211 


M’ 

'lil 

2'i ii 

737,12 p 

184,os'' 

100,2^4.1 


11,IW 

1 Ji,44:'' 

; 


\ Total of Larce-Town JirsiRic rs - 

1; 

DA'-:*,121 

3-157 

DK, 


.lO'ill 

2(.' 

10 K ^ 

JlIH 

i,:a‘:,72'; 

■1.11,720 

: 

'fl!)l!;:72 

118,1111, 

'.ll,2ll.lj 

1,127,211 

f IlrSIBU, OK'IIIB COCNIET 


] 11,(12(1 

P'Kl'i 

IDl'l 

rail 

Dll 

17M' 

1 

2Ls7( 

1322,1S|, 

CL’,Oil 

4,l},T’pO 

1,2‘)7,D2.'. 

i;7,'n:' 

I 

;;vt,iiit 

,1,0.1,709 

];X(iLANn A>D WALES - 

irif.'rv;o!i 

11,077 

;215 

-wj 11,IHI1 

700 

J7.SI>j 

;u,4(i0 

1,117,017 

! ,Oii7,7ll(' 

7iViAit.i 

2,101^0. 


ii 

,i07,ian 10,210,01;) 
|l _ _ 


• Jti<ludia{{ an Kstiiuiite for Dofootivc |{ftuius, 


Proportions contained in the above Table. 




Xuinlicrot SitliiiirH to lOOpn.'toiis, 
proMilnl by 



r — 



Wi'-h'/ai) 
Mcthii- 
ihsts 
(all see- 

tidiiit). 



All 



of 

England. 

Tndp- 

pendents. 

Rapti^la 

Ituinmi 

Cattddics 

Othern. 

Kcliuion^ 

IhiilRS. 

Laeue Toivs-Distetct3 









f lo/yio nnd let* tiutn 20/100 - 

S2-0 

0-8 

U-(! 

ft-2 

‘6 

3'4 

GfiM 

I),9trirl3 
haviin Tinvos y 

20/100 „ 00/100 - 

liO'l) 

0'8 

,V1 

IIM 

1-1 

4-2 

fid-J 

4»itbn ' 

ropulation of 

00/100 „ 100/100 - 

20-0 

0-1 

3-3 

12-2 

17 

44 

4(17 

« 

,100,000 and upwardA - 

ir-.o 

4-H 

2-4 

0-0 

1'2 

O'l 

.tl’B 

TotaeofLaeoe Town Dhteict* 

21'0 

4-0 

3'5 

07 

1*3 

37 

447 

KESIDCE Of rilE CODNTBY - . - 

:!«'2 

TO 

fiO 

t 

14-0 

•8 

4-1 

70-0 

• ENGLASI.) AND VV^ALES - 

29-r 

O'O 

m 

]2‘2 

1-0 

S-0 j 

57'0 
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Tadle G. 

Showing ilic Accommod.vtion imivided, iu each County of England and AVulcs, hy the 
most numerous Religious Bodies. 


[England 


l.')6 CENSUS, 1851 :-RELlGIOUS WORSHIP. 


Table G. 


Showing the Accommodation provided, in each County of England 






H umher of I’lacBs of Wor.ilti]). 



Numher ul 

COCNTIfS. 


t'lliuc] 

ol 

IVIL- 

l.lllll 

Scuttisl 

riv>h>- 

icriiui^ 

IikIp- 

|jen- 

ilentH 

Fr])- 

AVes- 

IcyaM 

lleflio- 

CVihin 

istlc 

s\ii‘tuo- 

Uoiiiat) 

C'jitho- 

lU'K. 

Others 

Total. 

Churuli 

of 

FangUnd 

ScutfiHh 

l^ahy- 

tenant. 

Indo- 

l»en- 

ueiita. 

Jiap- 

ENOI.AXU ASD) 
W’alhs -3 

ll,li77 

100 

3,211 

2,789 

11,007 

937 

570 

1,683 

3t.4C7 

5,317,915 

86,692 

-- , ■ 

1 

1,007,700 752,313 

1 1 

Bcdfoi'd 




19 

55 

96 


1 

23 

327 

43,8.12 


0,155 

11,092 

Berks 


201) 


34 

41 

121 

4 

6 

19 

■135 

69,868 


9,598 

0,306 

Buckingham 


22(i 


56 

72 

120 

1 

4 

20 

499 

67,247 

•• 

11,091 

lG,7Uti 

Cainiiriilge - 


17fi 


.38 

72 

101 

1 

3 

1,3 

'104 

.59,703 


12,195 

18,168 

Chester 


2:)2 

5 

m 

31 

462 

12 

17 

48 

933 

125,652 

2,157 

21,909 

7,176 

Cornwall 


205 


37 

21 

731 

3 

7 

33 

1,104 

102,311 


9,007 

6,931 

Cumherkand 


161 

i? 

21 


136 


H 

3t 

399 

58,688 

6,070 

7,217 

2,296 

Derby 


2jfl 


4.1 

39 

401 

2 

8 

28 

776 

80,711 


13,307 

11,477 

Devon 


fiKI 


112 

112 

370 


s 

107 

1,297 

221,999 


42,010 

25,:.(.2 

Dorset 


nut 


69 

1,1 

147 


7 

21 

.5121 

9t,(l97 

, , 

111,298 

3,811 

Durham 

- 

169 

ii 

2.1 

21 

351 


20 

21 

621 

69,958 

6,550 

9,397 

5,797 

Essex 


4.33 


131 

59 

90 

2 

9 

39 

706 

1*47,807 


47,809 

16,392 

Gloucester 


i-H*! 


96 

102 

211 

11 

It 

68 

928 

16,5,003 

.. 

35,4.'!9 

27,'$25 

Hereford 




20 

16 

115 

5 

5 

22 

426 

51,590 


2,892 

3,765 

Jlerlforrt 


162 


47 

41 

GU 

G 

4 

21 

317 

5.5,193 


13,839 

12,611 

Huntingdon 


96 


7 

SO 

4G 


•• 

17 

196 

25,653 

•• 

2.0,-J; 

8,375 

Kent 


179 

o 

80 

107 

250 

5 

13 

5t 

997 

213,600 

1,776 

27,717 

27,79'.l 

Ijaneiister 


.■29 

22 

170 

100 

521 

19 

nt 

1,52 

1,627 

;:89,316 

16,715 

83..352 

35,691 

Leicester 




11 

85 

201 

1 

12 

26 

Gfij 


12,972 

21,911 

Ijineoln 


t>r)7 

•• 

39 

62 

703 

1 

13 

27 

1,501 

165,087 

•• 

11,508 

11,162 

llliddlesex 


419 

. 19 

Lll 

102 

119 

10 

.32 

100 ! 

962 

352,220 

15,535 

89,900 

39..S36 

Ulouiuoulh - 


l.iu 


51 

79 

1(KI 

26 

8 

11 1 

tst 

36,131 

11,911 

2(1,361 

Norfolk 


719 


49 

91 

.516 

2 

G 

1 

.5H 1 

l.Ul 

197,210 


15.,519 

21,000 

Northampton 




56 

87 

118 

4 

i\ 

29 

592 

92,793 


17,906 

23,171 

Nortliumls-rland 


i.iii 

69 

14 

17 

198 


20 

li 

m 

.5.5,014 

32,.300 


1,113 

Nottingham 


218 


21 

M 

' 27.3 

•• 

5 

29 

630 

76,960 

8,707 

11,121 

Oxford 


266 

.. 

43 

SO 

116 

1 

8 

20 

501 

79,270 

.. 

8,369 

7,515 

Butlaud 


S3 


6 

12 

18 

-• 


2 

''91 

1.3,.302 


1,086 

1,911 

Salop 


291 


59 

31 

262 

11 

11 

14 

679 

95,451 


11,912 

5,987 

Somerset 


S53 

. , 

110 

99 

309 

4 

8' 

56 

1,129 

181,'181 


2.8,399 

22,279 

Southampton 


3S9 


110 

69 

187 

3 

13 

41 

818 

150,800 

, , 

32,211 

1.5,138 ! 

Stalibi'd 

Sutfolk 


317 

ni9 

4 

63 

9(1 

31 

91 

377 

163 

1 

St 

4 

.32 

29 

86.3 

895 

103,956 

161,399 

1,150 

21,601 

31,403 

10,599 1 
26,009 ' 

Snri'e.v 


262 

i 

94 

69 

73 

2 

11 

42 

m 

151,002 

900 

31,388 

20,0.51 

Sussex 


35U 


79 

59 

80 

5 

8 

46 

017 

132,327 


20,739 

11,9.85 

W'arwK'k 


279 

1 

64 

60 

133 

3 

2r> 

38 

69.3 

129,,525 

700 

21,938 

15,868 

■Westmorland - 


79 

1 

9 

4 

59 

, , 

si 

12 

165 

24,799 

400 

1,8111) 

1,0(2 

Wilts 


352 


76 

101 

196 

2 

3 

2t 

751 

117,258 


21,910 

21,630 

W'orcestiT 


211 

1 

21 

46 

127 

9 

12 

26 

489 

88,518 

050 

7,732 

10,220 

York <T'last lUding) 

2.'!.') 

1 

31 

11 

302 


11) 

14 

670 

70,921 

COO 

12,009 

4,013 

„ (NorthRiding) 

21 

391 

i 

2 

iH 

13 

H 

425 


2 

22 

4 

33 

40 

8 PI 

12,181 

86,149 

4ii() 

2,760 

12,203 

3,3.57 

„ (WestRidmg) 

ns3 

2 

1.19 

99 

1,060 

•• 

.31 

123 

2,050 

288,343 

739 

71,125 

39,739 

North IVciIes 

■ 

.">61 

.. 

27.3 

1.(.3 

321 

478 

« 

27 

I.6U 

11.5,830 

, , 

52,90(1 

21,191 

South Wales 

• 

111.") 


367 

297 

200 

3(*'» 

7 

■ 

65 


1'18,718 

•• 

121.931 

83,973 j 


• lAu mi fix l>pli'iiiiu lit fixua. 
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Table G. 


and Wales, by the most numerous Religious Bodies. 







I'opulatinn 

m 

1851. 

We^- 
Inyun 
Jlotho- 
(lists. 

Uslvin- 

istio 

Jletho- 

(liKtii. 

Itoinaii 

t'tttho* 

lies. 

Others. 

Tot All. 

ChureU 

of 

Eiii;- 

lanu. 

Scottifth 

l*rei»uy- 

terians. 

Inde¬ 

pen¬ 

dents. 

liap- 

tib^. 

Wes¬ 

leyan 

Metho¬ 

dists. 

Calrin- 

istlo 

Metho¬ 

dists. 

Roman 

Catho¬ 

lics. 

Others. 

Total, 

2,19J,2981250,678 

180,111 

356,780 

10,212,563 

29'7 

•5 


H 

12-2 

1-4 

1-0 

2-0 

67-0 

17,927,609 

19,226 


21 

6,615 

89J161 

35-2 


5-0 

12-0 

15-4 



4-4 

72-0 

121,478 

17,7fi.S 

1,089 

1,192 

2,990 

llll§17 

41-1 

, 

5*6 

5-6 

10-4 

0-6 

0-7 

1-8 

65-7 

170,ni-A 

18,«0 

140 

527 

2,771 

116,972 

4ri 

•• 

6-8 

10-3 

11-2 

0-1 

0-3 

1-7 

71-.1 

163,723 

18,299 

550 

350 

2,197 

111,702 

32-2 

.. 

0-6 

9-8 

9-0 

0-3 


1-3 


185,40.5 

H0,r>2 i 

2,000 

6,190 

12,176 

258,.390 

27-0 

0-5 

4-8 

1-6 

17-7 

■«» 

1-1 

2-7 

56-6 

4M,72.-i 

152,96.5 

904 

1,415 

6,574 

279,230 

28-8 

, , 

2-0 

1-7 

43-1 

■n 

■Efl 

1-8 

78-7 

3,V,A58 

2«,-t89 

■■ 

2,877 

6,707 

110,371 


3-1 

3-7 

1-2 

13-0 

- 

1-4 

3-4 

.56-5 

19.5,192 

72,085 

4.30 

2,151 

5,728 

19.5,105 

BiIbI 


B9 

3-9 

21-4 


■9 

1-9 

65-9 

206,084 

6V,l!l:} 

.. 

1,2.50 

24,403 

379,887 

■SB 


7-1 

4-5 

11-1 


0-2 

4-3 

06-9 

567,098 

21,197 

.. 

1.7.52 

4,040 

141,207 

51-1 

,, 

10-5 

2-1 

11-5 


0-9 

2-2 

78-3 

181.-297 

81,501 

•• 

4,816 

4,813 

181,833 

17'6 

1-7 

2-4 

1-5 

20-9 


1-2 

1-2 

10-5 

390,997 

15,257 

338 

2,351 

9,407 

239,301 

40-0 

• • 

13-0 

4-5 

4-1 

0-1 

^9 

2-5 

61-8 

369,313 


4,612 

4,109 

13,410 ; 

204,801 

36-0 


7-7 

6-0 

9-8 

0-8 

^9 

^9 

61-2 

458,805 

10,."i90 

906 

900 

3,110 

70,8,51* 

47'3 

.. 

2-5 

3-3 

9-1 

0-8 

0-8 

2-7 

0(J*5 

115,489 

9,712 

795 


3,VJ2 

90,127 

3,VO 


8-2 

7-5 

5-8 

0-5 

EEI 

2-1 

57-1 

167,298 

7,Ml 


•• 


47,179 

39'7 

•• 

3-2 

13-0 

11-9 

•• 

• • 

5-7 

73-5 

01,183 

«,075 

2,297 

3,651 

7.2.59 

327,203 

31-7 

0-3 

4-5 

4-5 

ID 


0-6 

1-2 

53-1 

615,766 

177,880 

10,139 

58,717 

41,2.56 

813,335 

19'1 

0-8 

4-1 

1*8 

8-8 

0-5 

2-9 


40-n 

2,031,238 


170 

2,.5.37 

1,725 ' 

100,901 

38-3 


6-6 

in-8 

11-5 

0-1 

1-1 


72-4 

2.'I0,.3(I8 

118,173 

260 

2,333 

3,521 i 

315,041 

40-5 

•• 

2-8 

3-5 

29-0 

0-1 

0-0 


77-4 

407,222 

43,216 

6,097 

17,840 

28,067 1 

.592,710 

18-7 

0-8 

4-8 


2-2 

0-3 


1-5 

31-4 

1,886,578 

2:i,kS7 

7,091 

2,704 

1,880 , 

116,228 

22-9 


9-5 

18-0 

11-9 

4-9 

1-8 

1-2 

73-8 

157,418 

70,637 

1,570 

J.4.50 

9,621 i 

312,913 

42-3 

.. 

3-5 

4-7 

17-3 

0-1 


2-2 

70-7 

412,714 

21,227 

141 

705 

4,1.51 j 

100,397 

43-7 

, 

8-4 

11-0 

lu-(l 

0-1 

0-3 

2-fl 

75-5 

212,,-)8U 

41,632 

, , 

4,914 

3,890 1 

118,283 

18-1 

10-6 

2-0 

1-5 

13-7 


1-0 

1-3 

48-8 

308,568 

51,850 

•• 

1,082 

6,311 1 

160,234 

28-5 


3-2 

5-3, 

20-2 

•• 

IHi 

2-4 

60-3 

270,427 

15,180 

230 

1,335 

3,966 

116,895 

4fl'5 



4-4 

8-9 

0-1 

0-8 

2-3 

07-9 

170,439 

2,051 


- 

90 

18,830 

68-1 


4-7 

8-5 

8-9 

.. 

.. 

0-4 


22,983 

3.3,207 

1,906 

1,837 

1,993 

152,353 

41*6 


5-2 

2-6 

14-5 


0-8 

0-9 

06-4 

229341 

55,052 

1,160 

2,382 

11,055 

801,811 

40-9« 


6-1 

6-0 

12-4 

0-2 

0-3 

2-5 

67-9 

443,913 

30,203 

667 

2,904 

0,130 

238,283 

37-2 

, , 

8-0 

3-7 

7-4 

0-1 

0-7 

1-6 

68-7 

405,370 

92,9,so 

IHO 

9,750 

4,702 

304,292 

28-9 

0-2 

3-5 

1-7 

15-3 

, , 

1-6 

0-8 

50-0 

608,716 

23,886 

, , 

641 

0,100 

249,346 

47-9 

, , 

9-3 

7-7 

7-1 


mm 

1-8 

73-9 

837.215 

17,871 

COO 

8,(116 

• 7,372 

237,893 

22-2 

0-1 

4-0 

2-9 

2-0 

0-1 

1-2 

1-1 

34-8 

683,082 

12,872 

1,063 

1,210 

9,420 

190,522 

39-3 

•• 

6-1 

3-0 

8-8 



2-8 

56-5 

336,844 

20,,813 

732 

6,891 

10,015 

218,112 

27-5 

0-1 

4-5 

beI 

■!g!l 


1-4 

3-4 

45-9 

475,01.3 

8,502 


700 

3,037 

40,239 

42-5 

0-7 

3-1 

1-7 

11-6 

,, 

1-2 

5-2 

09-0 

68,287 

28,208 

.3i() 

790 

3,458 

196.591 

40-1 

, , 

8-6 

9-7 

11-1 

0-1 

0-3 

1-4 

77-3 

254,221 

28,029 

3,3.14 

2,834 

6,128 

117,095 

32-0 

0-2 

2-8 

8-7 

10-3 

1’2 

1-0 

1-9 

53-1 

276,926 

63,988 


2,668 

3,001 

157,703 

82-1 

0-3 

5-5 

1-8 

29-0 


1-1 

1-6 

71-4 

220.983 

6,HOI 

». 

996 

l,2i50 

23,650 

33-6 


7-6 

. . 

17-8 

.. 

2-7 

3-4 

65-1 


74. m 

.. 

4,016 

0,166 

187,081 

40-0 

0-2 

6-7 

1-0 

31-6 


1-9 

3-0 



273,211 

f 

•* 

8,840 

25,771 

715,777 

21-7 

0-1 

5-6 

3-0 

21-0 

•• 

0-7 




60,800 

111,372 

m 

5,326 

367,307 

28-1 

» •• 

12-8 

6-9 ■ 

13-8 

27-0 

^9 

1-3 

89.1 

412,114 

41,138 

87,392 

1,938 

12,925 

500,118 

25-1 


20-5 

IVO 

7-4 

11-7 

0-3 

2-2 

1 S-1-2 

603,607 
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CENSUS, 1851:-RELIGIOUS WORSHIP, 


[Enolani) 


Table I. 


Districts witli most and least Accommodation respectively. 


% 

Diltrictfl with 

must 

Accommodfttion. 

popu¬ 

lation, 

ISol. 

V 

*3 . 

0.2 

if 

(0 S' 

c ^ 

S 

Proportion per Cent, of 

Kxcess of Sittmsa above the 
dumber required to pro¬ 
vide forper Cent, ot the 
Population. 

Districts with 

least 

Accommodation.' 

Popu- 

latiou, 

1851. 

nS 

V 

TS . 

II 

til 

ii 

zr. 

h 

Proportion per Cent, of 
Sittings to Population. 

Deficiency of Sittui^rs below 
the Xundjer required to 
provide tor 58 per Cent, of 
the Population. 

GOB. Maeliyiilli'tli 

300. Cainciford • 

111. Cathcrinjtton 

G17. IlftlRoIly - 
dlO. Billesdoii 
fiOO. Builtli 

622. Conu ay 

C22, Skirlauftli - 
CO.'). Uliayador 

C19. PwlDieli . 

GIG. Bala 

600. Brceknwlv - 
600. Llaiifylliti - 
B95. LampetiT 

618. FestiiiioK - 
593. Cardigan 

612. Ruthin 

312. Soilly I.sl,niids 

418. Melton Mowbray - 
• 597. Abcrj’stwith 

673. East Ward 

409. Market llarborough 
255. Marlborough 

604 4. Homsworth 
.694.Newca.stle-in.Emlyn 
299. Stratton - 

614. Llannvst - 
583. Bridgend 

602. Hay 

506. Aberayron - 
117. "WhilehurchtiSaM/s) 
269. Westimry - 
516. Pocklington 

687. Llandovery • 

487. Sedbergli - 
301. Launceston - 
304. Bodmin 

170. Briiworth - 
429. Ilomcastlo • 

688. LUndilofawr 

615, Convert 

689. Carmarthen 

621.1’alrington - 
601. Crick howell 

60,3. Pre.steigii(i 

624. Bridlington 

431. Ijouth 

298. Holsworthy 

285. Kingsbridgu ■ . 

443. Bingham 

12,llfi 

8,VtS 

2, too 
12,971 
7,009 
8,3 M 
,11,0.30 
9,279 
6,790 
21,788 
6,7.36 
18,174 

10.. 'i.38 
9,871 

16,1.82 

20.18C 

16,8.53 

2,627 

20.. 5.33 
23,763 
13,660 
15,839 
10,263 

8,1,58 

20,173 

8.. 580 
12.479 
23,422 
10,962 
1.3,224 

6,619 

12..5,30 

16,098 

I. 5,055 

4.. 574 
16,773 
20,493 

II, 771 
2.5,089 
17,968 
15,418 
38,112 

9,107 

21,697 

I. 5,149 
14,322 
33,427 

II, 382 
21,377 
16,241 

14,979 

10,180 

2,981 

15,018 

8,036 

0,653 

13,182 

10,492 

7,C(i7 

21,0'.n 

7,319 

19,166 

20,576 

10,360 

16,906 

21,075 

17.188 

2,663 

20,6.30 

23,8(i.5 

13,703 

15,812 

10,172 

8,077 

19,901 

8,382 

12,152 

22,700 

10.. 574 
12.749 

5,404 

11,982 

15.. 368 

14. . 353 
4,357 

1.5,898 

19,2.58 

13,881 

23,569 

16,871 

14.. 39.5 

35.. 377 
8,720 

20,044 

13,977 

13,070 

30,!M8 

10.. 300 
19,197 
14,558 

123'6 

120'.'' 

119-C 

110-(1 
111'7 
111-.'- 

US','! 

IIS'I 

U2'8 

110't 
109-1 

105-5 
’10.1'.3 
lOl'O 

lOl'j 

lOl'l 

102-0 

101-1 

100-5 

inO'3 
100',3 

100-0 

99-1 

99-0 

98-7 

97-7 

97-4 

96'9 

96'5 

96'4 

96-2 

a5'6 

95'5 

05-4 

95-3 

94-8 

frl'O 

91- 0 
9.3-9 
93-9 
0.3-4 

92- 2 
92-8 
92-4; 
92'3 
91-3 

90-8 

90-5 

89-8 

80-0 

7,9.52 

5,-289 

1,535 

7,525 

3,971 

4,715 

8.«7 

6,110 

3,723 

11,451 

3,412 

8,(‘>23 
i»,2tt 
4,1133 

7.. 520 
9,367 
7,41,3 
1,1,39 
8,727 

10,088 

5,780 

6,6,55 

4,219 

3,315 
8,201 
.3,0)6 
4,'Jll 
9,113 
4,210 
5,079 
2,145 
4,715 
6,031 
6,62;l 
1,704 
6,170 

7.. 372 
6,311 
9.017 
6,450 
6,4.53 

13,265 

.3,270 

7,460 

5,191 

4,763 

10,960 

3,698 

6,798 

8,138 

20. Shoreditch • 

23. St. (ico. in the East 

30. Newington - 

26. St, Saviour, South* 
13. Clei’keuwell - t • 
430. Radford 

31. Lambeth 

22. AVhitis'hapel 

7. MaryleboiU! 

25. Poplar 

21. Stepney 

28. Bermondsey 

1. Keiisingloii 

13. Strand 

0. St. .James, IV'estm' 
18. M'est London 

21. Bethnal Grofii - 

2. Chelsea 

16. St. r.idvo - 
10. Islington - 

.395. AiSton 

12. St. fidea - 
33. Camherwell 

393. King's Norton 

9. St. Panel-,as - 
.507. Ecelesall Bierlow ■ 
.31. Ihitherhithe 

461. Liverfiool 

391. Kiriiiinahaiii 

3. St.fleo.HanoverSq. 

472. .Salford - 
471. Chorlton 

IkHolboni - 
463. Wigan 

473. Maweliester - 
475. Oldliam - 

35. Greenwich • 

4. Westminster 

5.52. Neweastlo8m-Tynp 
29. St. Goo. Southwark 

17. East London 

618. CliestcT-le-Street • 
508. SJipffleld - 
90. Portsen Island 

8.5. Brighton - 
379. Wolverhampton • 
468. Bolton 

462. West Derby 

27. St.*01avc, South* - 
191. West Ham • 

109,2.57 
48,376 
61,816 
35,731 
64,778 
28,776 
139,325 
79,759 
157,696 
47,162 
110.775 
48,128 
120,001 
41,160 
' 36,l(ri 
28,7!HI 
90,193 
56,5,'iS 
51,0.55 
9.5,329 
6li.852 
51,211 
61,667 
30,871 
166,9.51) 
37,914 
17.803 
2.58,2,-16 
17.3,951 
73,2.30 
87,523 
123,811 
46,621 
77,5,39 
228,4.33 
86,788 
09,.305 
65,609 
89,150 
61,8-21 
41,406 
20,907 
10.3,026 
72,120 
0.5,569 
104,1.58 
114,712 
153,279 
19,376 
34,395 

19,614 

10,039 

15,399 

8,707 

16,06.5 

6,608 

31,818 

19,903 

.39,565 

11,989 

28,578 

12,1,5.5 

31.. 5.5(i 
11,998 

9.877 

7.981 

23,711 

16.279 
15,70.3 
27,6.52 

19.. 80.5 
10,139 
16,492 

9,348 

51,275 

11,665 

6,515 

S0,2.'10 

54,319 

23,068 

27,775 

39,4(i2 

14,91-2 

25,661 

75,817 

28,846 

33,219 

22.279 
31,018 
18,209 
16.772 

7,518 
38,036 
20,608 
24,36;l 
39,132 
43,517 
58,214 ‘ 
7,351 
13,110 

17-9 
20'8 
23'7 
21-4 

21-8 

24- 9 

25- 0 

23-0 

25-1 

25-1 
25',8 

25-8 

26',-1 
-27-0 
27-1 

27- 7 

28- 5 

28-8 

-29-0 

'29'(l 

29'fi 

29'8 

.'iO'2 

30- 3 
.'10'7 
30'7 
.31 -0 

31- 1 
31-2 
31-5 

31- 7 
.31-9 

32- 0 
,33-1 

.3.3-2 

.33-2 

33- 4 
.34-0 
31-8 
35-1 

35.5 

30-0 

30-7 

■i6-9 

J7'2 

37- 6 

17- 0 

38- 9 

18- 0 
38-1 

43,755 

18,()1<) 

22,191 

12,017 

21.. 506 
8,862 

45,991 

20,-237 

51.. 551 
15,3d5 
35,672 
16,459 
.38.016 
13.791 
11.218 

8,72;! 

26,568 

l)i„513 

I5,r;t9 

27,63!) 

18,966 

I. 5,;i(),) 
15,215 

8,557 

45.. 5.59 
lfl,.'«5 

4,812 
69,511 
46,573 
19,405 
22,98!) 

32.. '166 
1-2,128 
19;tl1 
56,674 
21,491 
21,413 
15,771 
20,G'J2 

II, 81!) 
9,!).8.3 
4,61)8 

22,1)67 

15,255 

13,667 

21.280 

!{3,1)15 

30,688 

3,S87 

6,8:19 


7ioI?pp^-refer « its number in the topogriipliW wiungcmont Mopted in «ic Dstahkd Tabi.m, 
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Table K. 


Comparative Position of the Church of England and the Dissenting Churciif.s, in . 

different Parts of the Country. 



Hodfnrd - 
UiTks - 
Biii'kiniiiam 
Oainbiidgo 
Glieslnr 
Oiniwall - 
(kuiibpi'land 
Derby - 

Devon - . . 

DoiV'l, - 

Durliam . . . 

ICs.'.ev - 
(iloueesler 
Ilerel'ord 
Uevtiord 
Iluntingdun 
Ki’u(, ... 
I.aiic.Tstcr . 
I.eioester - 
Lincoln 
Jliddle.sex 
Monmouth 
Noifolk . 
Northaniploii 
.Yortliumberlaud 
Notlinghaia - 
Oxfoiil - 
RntliUid . 

Salop 
Somerset 
Sontbiimpton - 
Staltord 
SuU’olk . 

Surrey . 

Sussex • 

Warwick- 
Wo.stmorland ■ 
Wilts . - . 

Worcester . 

York (East Kiding) 
(City) - 
„ (>iorthfiidlng) 
„ (West Hiding) 

Nurtli Wales - 
Soutli Wales - 


Esoland anb M'aies 


rroportion 
per cent, 
of SittiiiKU 
tu 

rtipulrttioii. 


2 S 


rioportiiiil 
per cent, 
of SictiiigH to 
tutnl Number 
nt SittmgH. 


*2 3-3 *2 3 


I7» 33*8 
.'7 18-1- 
n 2(>'9 
1*3 34*1 
I’G 3li-9 
1*7 V^^7 

1*9 50*0 

1*3 28‘4 
1*7 31*8 
;•! 30-7 
i-B 31-8 
;-B 21-4 
1-1 22\5 
•6 2f8 
ra 27'0 
•2 2fS 

ra 23 'i 

•9 2l5-fl 
1-2 12-« 
i-.k 17-2 
•5 is--t 
1-5 2(i'5 
ri .31-2 
ro 2 I'l 

1-1 39'3 
rc 31'5 
1-0 WO 


28-1 OrO 31-6 08-8 
25-1 B9'l 29'8 70-2 




rrnportmii 
iwr rent. m 
ot' .Stttnins to 
Icilal Nuiiiljer 

. ilij-h. 


--- 

— 

A.slitim-niider-Lyno 


Bath 

. 

BiriiiiiighHiu . 

. 

lilaekbuni 

. 

Bolton 


Bradford 


Brighton 


Bristol . 

. 

llnry 

. » 

C'helleiiliain 

. 

Coventry 

. 

Derbv 

, 

Devoiiport 

. 

Duilley 

. 

Exeter ... 

. 

Great Yarmouth 


Halifax ... 

. 

Huddorslleld 

• 

Hull . . . 


Ipswich 

. .* 

Leeds ... 

• 

Leicester 

. 

Liveriiool 


London - 

. 

Maeelesficld . 

. 

Mailelicsts'r - 

. 

Merthyr Tydfil 

. 

Newcastle 

. 

Norwich 

. 

Nottnifeliam 

• • 

Oldham 

. 

Vlymnnth . 

. 

Borfsmoiitli 

. 

Preston ... 

. 

Koelidalo 

. 

Salford • 

. 

SlieQlel 

. 

Southampton . 

• m 

Stockport 

. 

Stoke-uiioii-Tront 

■ ■ 

Sunderland - 

. 

Swansea . . 

. 

■Wigan . 

• ■ 

Wolverhampton 

■ ■ 

W^orccster 

• * 

Total 

- 



tm.! r , M Bedfordshire, for every 100 iwraons, the Qhurch of England affords acrommoda. 

lion lor 3.1, Mitt tne other otmrches for 37 j while, in the same county, out of ovnry lOO sittiims m-ovided bv all 
religious bodies together, 40 belong to the Church of England, and B1 tp other churches. " inwintu uy an 





























CENSUS, 185l:-RELIGIOUS WORSHIP, 


[England 


Table L. 


Showing the Number of Services held by each Religious Body at dififerent periods 

of the Day. 


Xmiiber of I'larci of Womhlp oppn for Service »t different jierloda of tlic Day. 


RDsaL Districts. 



5 til s in 

sg si ii 


H U U Eiti 

e«1 eH oSa 

^ ^ 



Peotestant Ciiuuches : 
Church of Eniflaiid 

Scottish Pr('sliyt<’rian.s: 
Ckiireh of Seoflooui ■ 
United Presbyterian 
Cknrcb 

Presbi/lerian Church 
in England 

Scformcd Irish Preshy- 
tenons 

Inilepcndents ’ - 

Baptists; 

Geiural 
Particular 
Eecenth Day 
{icoteh 


4Ra 277 277 


issi no « eni 703 


.1712 Uora 2102 ! 27,004 


31 33 61 30 578 

1113 0 

18 15 15 48 3211 


MeioConncjrionGenerall 2 2 2 3 31 


Undejltuxl - - '7 0 6 

Society of Friends - 63 1 1 

Unitarians • • 41 1 30 

Moravians - - - . 

Woslcyan Methodists; 

Original Connexion - 25 4.3 49 

New Connexion - .. 1 6 

Primitwe - ■ 17 15 15 

SDile Christians - : 3 6 

Wesleyan Association 4 7 4 

Independent 'Metho¬ 
dists • • • 1 1 .. 

Wesleyan Reformers- 12 7 

Calvinistic Methodists; 

Welsh - -.28.. 

Lady Huntingdon’s 
Connexion --323 

Sandemanians • • 1 

New Church • ■ 4 .. 2 

Brethren • • - 6 .. 3 

Isolated Congregations • 17 16 24 

Lutherans • - 4 ., 

I'^nch Protestants - .. 1 

Keformed Church of the 
Netherlands - - 1 

Gorman Protestant Be* 

formers - • • . 


XfTHBE CmnsTIAIf CH8.; 
Homan Catholics 
Greek Church • 
German Catholics 
A Italian Reformers 
OathoUc and Apostolic 
Church 

Latter Day Saints 


sn *\ 1 w 100 
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Tablb M. 


Comparative view of the frequency with which the various Religious Bodies make use of the 
Accommodation provided for by them respectively. {See Report, page 86.)* 



Proportion per cent. 


Proportion per cent. 


which the occupied Sittinga 


which the Sittings 

KELltHOUS 

boor to the 

total Nnmber of Sitting. 

RELIGIOUS 

boar the 

total Number ot Hittingiia 

DENOMINATIONS. 

Mom- 

After- 

Eren- 

Total. 

DENOMINATIONS, 

Mom- 

After- 

Even- 

Total. 


ing. 

noon. 

ing. 


iug. 

noou. 

ing. 

PEOTBSTANT CnUECUESt 





PaOTESTANT ChUECHES— 










continued. 





Church of England 

«-6 

3S-6 

lfl'2 

33'2 

Calvinistic Methodists; 





Scotch Preshytoriana: 





Welsh CalvinisHe Me¬ 
thodists 

37'8 

27-9 

B9-1 

41-5 

Church (if Scotland 

United Presbyterian 

50'4 

7-0 

27*9 

28-4 

Lady Huntingdon’s 
Connexion ■ 

64-5 

11-3 

49'S 

38-4 

Church 

68'5 

16-2 

28'1 

33-0 











Sandcmanlana 

46-9 

28'8 

C’4 

26-4 

Presbyterian Church in 
Pnyland 

B5'l 

6.2 

2C'l 

29'8 

New Church 

40'0 

19-9 

2B'0 

28-5 

Imlcpciiiicnts 

4!l'l 

21'8 

42'3 

37-9 

Bretimin 

30'8 

24'3 

39-9 

31-6 

liaptists: ^ 





Isolated Congregations ■ 

36'4 

23-2 

41-0 

33-4 

General - - 

26-3 

39'6 

41-7 

33'9 






Particular 

60-2 

«0'1 

46-7 

42'4 

Lutherans 

41-2 



18-1 

Seventh-Day 

6*0 

10-3 

4'1 

7-1 

French Protestants 


5'7 

26'S 

24-1 

Scotch . . - 

25'5 

38-7 

12-3 

25'5 

Kefonued Church of the 










Netherknds 

Kigill 


, 

6-7 

yew Connexion, General 

45-5 

29'9 

46-9 

40-8 






UndejlHcd 

40*0 

25-5 

41-9 

30-1 

German Ppotestant Ec- 
formers 


ee 


30-0 

Society of Friends - 

15-1 

7'0 

1'6 

7-9 

OTKEE CnElSTIAlf CHS.: 





Ifuitarians 

41-5 

13-0 

18-5 

24'3 

Hroman Cathollcii 

0 

13S'8t 

29'0 

41-3 

68-7 

Jloravians 

63-7 

2C'6 

38'7 

38'9 

Greek Church 

82-B 

•• 

. 

27-5 

Wesleyan Methodists: 





German Catholics 

166-7 

.. 


77-8 

Original Connexion • 

34-0 

26'5 

4d'l 

35'8 

Italian Ilcfonncrs 


13*3 

• • 

4‘4 

New Connexion ■ 

38-0 

23'3 

49-9 

34-0 






Primitive 

24‘2 

42'6 

56'7 

41-2 

Catholic and Apostolic 
Church 

42-7 


38-4 

33’8 

Jiible Christians 

22-3 

3fl'4 

Bl'8 

36'8 

Latter Pay Saints 

24'4 

37-3 

54-0 

38'ft 

Wesleyan Association • 

32-7 

21'4 

41'1 

31*7 






Imlcpcndent Methoduts 

26-6 

57'9 

53‘4 

46'0 

Jews - . - 

3i'B 



2S-8 

Wesleyan Reformers - 

44-9 

23-7 

66'3 

45'0 

Total - 

45'B 

31'3 

B 

S6-8 


• 1'hii Table may be rend tliui .-Out of erery 100 nttinge beloiiimg to the Ohurch of England, tilers weis oeeupleil, by attendinte,— 
in the moriiiiie, 47; in tbe afternoon, SO; and in the evening. 10; while the total number of nttinfts oecupiod by atteDdonto in the oouiea 
of the whole day woe 'S3 per cent, of Oio iiiimbcr which might have been occupied it oil Ihetchiirchce hod been Open for three eerricci. 
And BO of the other lloutoe. In many easel, of course, the siMings were not occupied became the buildings wore oloeed. 

t The aiipnreiit om'oss of atteiidanis mer sittings in the niorniog among the Itounin Cnthfliiei is expliued by tbe fact U»t they 
seucrully haio loi erol lerviees, tor dilfcreut penons, at thiit period of the diij. 
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Table N. 

Number of Persons present at the most numerously attendeil Services, on Sunday, 

March 81), 1851. 


IN UECtlSTRATION COUNTIES AND DIVISIONS. 


UEGISTBATION DIVISIOXS 

ANT) 

COUNTIES. 

Population, 

1851. 

Number nf Attendants belonging to 

Church 

of 

England. 

Prnteetant 

JliNNcnturH. 

llunian 

Catliobce. 

Other 

llodfcs. 

Ail 

Denomina- 

tlUllH. 

EirOXiAirS J%.N3> WAI.SS 

- 

1 

2/)71/!.'>8 

■ 3,110,782 

249/139 

24,793 1 

6;;.jG/2a 

Div. 









I. LONDON - - - - 

- 

- 

2.:tfi2,Sl« 


ISiv'Bl 

SdA'il 

8/174 

801/114 

11. SOUTIM'.ASTEKN COUNTIES 

- 


3iW,«'2» 

2011341 

(1,‘)29 

1/id 


III. SOUTH MIDLAND COUNTIES 

- 


:i08,787 

219,920 

3/177 

J,ii)i 

.5(VJ,17.5 

IV. EASTERN COUNTIES - 

- 

- 


277,V;'.2 

2(Ht,8:tO 

3,226 

7(H 

43S,M0 

V. .SOETII-WE.STERN COUNTIES 

- 

I,MU,->1)1 

407,907 

iwi.soi 

.5,1.34 

1/131 

79.;,07i'. 

VI. 1VE.ST MIDLAND COUNTIES 

- 


JjiilySl 4 

:i 15,940 

23,7iS) 

4,041 

725/;2l 

VII NORTH JITDI.ANI) COUNTIES 

_ 

1,211^^18 

2l:.,I98 



],!).1.5 

4!W,i;!t7 

Yiri. NORTIIAVi;.STERN COUNTIES 

- 

2,4;)G,82r 

2S1,2III 

29,i,!iir 

112/2.1 

2/ilL 


JX. YOHKSTllHE - - - 



1,7s!),(M7 

2111.11112 

,:i74,8:io 

|20,(:('.s 

1,4S9 

oi'Vk;9 

X. NORTHERN COUNTilES 

- 

- 

9(;U,12G 

10(1, i'!! 

141,049 

17,!l.-.l 

:i51 

2iv/ir(! 

XL WELSH COUNTIES 

- 

- 


iJ2,;i4ii 

481,192 

.5/W8 

.'VW.'! 

L2v.(j.; 

Division I. 




— 


•- 

— - 

- 

JfIDDI,Eiitx (IVil-I !!/■) - - - 

_ 

- 

1,71.',(501 

197,S-)l 


27,019 

4,4.37 

..(»/ ,;■/.» 

ScniiEV (/'«rt 0/) - - - - 

- 

_ 

•IK.Mbi 


.4.'>,2te 

7,008 

(s'.5 

3iii/<;2 

Kent (Part w/) - - - - - 

- 

- 

1 

21,2:m 

i.4,22.1 

1,047 

2. >2 

O'V n 

Division IT. 









SuRUEV {/t’j’fra-JfftrrtwfHfin) - 

- 


202,^21 

47/.r2 

W,0I7 

1/14.3 

."A 

(VI/'.h2 

Kent {Fxtra-MctrnjKi’htan) 

- 

- 


]08,4 44 

04,.;‘8 

];;o8 


I7l,7'»i 

Sussex ------ 

- 

- 

il’.'V-i'l 

70,881 

3r,2s5 

!>•< 

.'!2.S 

J1V2V) 

Ha-mpshihe . - _ _ - 


- 

*p)2.')p{ 

:»i,[t)9 

(1 ,812 

.'4,179 

404 

Jl,0,11,1 

Hebksuibe . - _ . - 

- 

- 


42,198 

2':,329 

024 


09,173 

Divi.sioN III. 









JlmPlEsEX (rxira-MetropolUan) - 

- 

- 


29,fi:u 

14,300 « 

,57.5 

72 

44/S4 

IIehtiordsiiire - - - - 

- 

- 

i7:VHi2 

4.4,10» 

:;4,25i 


im 

77,(1(9 

JiCCKINGn IMSniBB - - - • 

- 

- 

iw,iy>5 

;I7,120 

.‘41^91 

:U)4 

Kki 

(.'(,.11 

OlFOHBSIIIKE 



J 70,247 

41,01:4 

2.’..i(77 

1/(18 

4li 

71,(M 

NOBTIIAMITONSIIIBK _ - . 

- 

- 

219,814 

5(1,74:; 

4(1,17.5 

515 

2.U 

l((;.,9'.4 

HrNTIMinO.NSllIBh - - - - 

- 

- 

(10,919 

111,4(19 

PVhS'l 


(.7 

3.1.219 

Bejiiobiisiiikb ----- 

- 

- 

JUD.KOI 


42;^9l 

.50 

22/ 

;.;7Ki 

Camubibuesuibe _ - . - 

- 

- 

191,894 

49,107 

39,210 

.•i70 

110 

88,92.1 

Division 1Y. 









Essex ------- 

- 

- 

31t,i;i0 

7(1,208 

(.8,192 

V,(14 

229 

U(!.2.15 

SBFr<lI,K ------ 


- 


loo,s:,4 

(14,184 


inl 

jIi.I.IT.I 

Norfolk ------ 

- 

- 

4JJ.VJ0 

li«V;rii 

71,1.5 4 

]/.'3i> 

4;.s 

J7i»/W 

Division V. 









WlLTSBIBE ----- 

- 

- 


(m,/ 2(> 

.57,.'! 19 

1/10.5 

422 

122l!:9 

DoasiirsiUBE ----- 

- 

- 

J77,tKl.5 

M,21o 

28,910 

;')7 

170 

83,121 

Devonsuiiie ----- 

- 

- 


12‘»,a;w 

98/1 Id 

i/ai 

481 

229/.5i) 

Cornwall ------ 


> 

Jj.vVJ'il 

41,2)19 

110,042 

/.92 

ii; 

1(11,5L9 

SOMEBBETSIIIEE - - . . 

- 

- 

«,2,',il 

11(1,481 

81)314 

1,410 

4;'.‘j 

19t3/.53 

Division VI. 









C.IOOCESTERSniRB - - - - 

- 


41V14 

89,080 

70/421 

3,799 

1,220 

170,720 

llEKEFOBDBUIEE - _ _ - 

- 

- 

9!),129 

2l,(r>9 

9,7(10 

45(1 

81 

.(|/Ni2 

fclBBOFBIilRB 


- 

241,898 

.V.,U0l 

.'{{l/KW 

1..527 

202 

i'.vn 

HTAfrOEDanTRE » - - - 

- 

- 


h:;,2(10 » 

PV7,7:.8 

10/«t7 

3-,9 

'jii.e.. 

■WOBCESTEBSIIIBE - - - - 

-• 

“ 

2.W,73.i 

’.2,1 .'45 , 

28,P.9-4 

.1 2,Mil 

2H7 


Waewickbiube - - . - 

- 

- 

480,120 

7.5,700 

.54,119 

10/10 

1 892 

112,227 

Division VII. 









I.EICESTEBSIIIEE - _ - _ 

> 

- 

234I).77 

rfim 


2/)82 

59. 

107/20 

ItUTLANDSlUEE ----- 


- 

24,272 

(l/ilS 

• 4/18 


:i0 

u/um 

Lincolnshieb ----- 



Am»:vi 

7:;/i24 

9o;;77 

2,].^ 

278 


Nottinohamsiiibe - - - - 

- 

- 

mfm 

4(;,9:4i 

02,183 

1,891 

3,070 

112/17.5 

DEBBVSniBE ----- 

- 

_ 

2t;0,(l93 

37,298 

01,08] 

2,740 

162 

lOl/*,! 

Division VIII. 









CnESHIEE ------ 

• 

> 

493,C2(1 

«1,4.'!0 

(W/92 

8,221 

762 

].'1880.5 

I/ANCASIUBE . . - - . 

- 

- 

2,m,m 

222,810 

22.-.38.'l 

104/02 

2,W9 

5.51,740 

Division IX. 









West JliDiNO ----- 

- 

. 

JrWIfl.-il 


273/JftO 

Ufm 

1,21(1 

4!i7,:K)l 

East Ridimo (with Yobk) - 

- 

- 

ST) 4,952 

m/axj 

55,701 

3,770 

273 

98,440 

North Uidino ----- 

- 

- 

194,1144 

38,030 

4r>/A\} 

2/123 


H6/i(IH 

Division X. 









DORHAIt ------ 


- 

411/170 

87^1 

0.7,10.5 

8/142 

94 

111,911! 

NORTHUMBEBLANI) - - - - 



W8,.ViH 


49,107 

5,930 

120 

34,7111 

Cdmiieklanb ----- 

• 


10.7,4»2 

2(V*7 

20,0.57 

2,779 

137 , 

40,7:H) 

WEeTMOBLAKB 

• 

• 


12408 

11,770 

400 


19^173 

Division XI. 









MONMOnTHSIIlBE - - , ■ 

• 

. 

17T,1.W 

23348 

88/118 

2,470 

A-iS 

SO/jSS 

Sooth Wales ----- 

• 

- 



218,731 

2,480 

2/il4 

828/07 

North Wales - . . - - 

~ 


4»),‘t28 

89,729 

( 17334.3 

702 

314 

814,348 


The mode f)f compiling this Table baa been, to take for every individual rhureh or clwipcl the service (whether Morning, Atteniofui, 
or Kvening) at which most peraons were preeenl, and make an aggregate for each of the bodies nlwire mentioned. In some maei tho 
tieet. attendance would be In the Morning, fai otheni, in tho Allemoon, in othern, in the Kvening. Tho total thus rllvjdcd would 
the rainlmuin nnmber of pereonii who attended cervico on March 90.18M, i/ nottc attetukd moro than o«« church or rAoor/. To tho 
extent to whjch the prartire prevails of fre«iiientlBg more than ono place of vrorehip will thin inibrenco bo JiaWo to modiflration. 

Tho eamo conw‘lpatlon will affert the comparative pniportionii lielwcen diftcrent IWlice; elncc no doniit nomo numbers who 
attended Diiwnlers lerviies m the evening had worshipiied with the Church of JEngland in an earlier portion of the day. 
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